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aud gold not only ori bis habit, Büt alſo bn his ſaddles and the 
trappings of his horſes . He cauſed his cardinals hat to be 


borne aloftby a perſon of rate; and when he came to the King's 


A prieſt; the talleſt and moſt comely he capld/ find carried: be- 


titled as cardinal, he provided another prieſt af equal ſtature and 
beauty, who marched along, bearing the croſs of York, even in 
the: dioceſe of 'Canterburyy contrary” to the antient rule and 
agreement between the prelates of theſe rival ſees. The peo- - 
ple made merry with the cardinal's oſtegtation; and ſaid they 
were now ſenſible, that one croſs alone was not ſufficientfor the 
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regent of the Kingdom, and the vote of the convention of ſtates, 


Which confirmed that deſtination, bad expressly mited her 
aitthority to the condition of her remaining unmarried ”: f, But 8 
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y iwight « eve) | have . 
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families, and the fear of exalting | the Dou laſſes begot oppc 


fition! to this mexfure. Lord 11 e in particular, the moſt 


_ powerful chieftdin in the kingdom, inſifled on recalling the 
2 fn of Albany, ſon to a brother of James the third, who had 


n ibaniſhed into France, and who, having. there married, 
14 left poſterity, that were the next heirs to the erown, and 


the neareſt relations to their young ſovereign. © Albany, though 


Tall prince of gan blood, had never en in ue Was 


* Eraſm. lib. 2. pit. 1. \Cavendith, Hall. . es: a N 
been. Hb. 14. Drummond. Herbert. r 
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. 
ple; and diſcovered a ſeene, with yrhich he was hitherto bur 
little acquainted: That, turbulen it 


© lege ith, hat 
1 | kingdom, though it implied 3g a cloſe connexion, as might 
de thought: elt to intren 


. 


Hua 8 Enke er moſt 
ilt, or. give- ſecurity to the moſt'entire innocence. | 
e vchen exertiſed on a hoftile'tribe; 


- 


of making a perſon odious ; among his own clan, rather recom- 


mended him to eſteem and approbation; 
uſeful to the chieftain, entitled him to a 
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by rendering him 
preference above his 


fellows. 
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3 lows: . e 
5 4 Cod cetnent of 'amity among thoſe of the ſame kindred, the 


with regärd to the ſtute of 


Ipirit of revenge againſt enemies, aid the: deſtre of proſecuting | 


the deadly feuds; (ſo they wert called) fill appeared to be paſ- 
ſrohs the toſt predomiriant atnong that uncultivated people. 


Het it 177 Nera N ae 44 Jui. 175 N i batt; 1 


Tin perfons; to hem Albaby firſt applied for 0 


4 
1 


powerful nobleman as the chief ſource of public diforders, and 


the great obſtacle to the execution of the laws, and admini- 


8 ſtratien of juſtice: Before the authority of the magiſtrate 
cohild be eſtabliſhed, it was heceſſary, they ſaid, to make an ex- 
ape of this great offender;' aud by the terror of his puniſh- 


ment, teach all leſſer criminals to pay reſpect to the power of their 


wyereign. Albany, moved by theſe reaſons, was induced to 
ure, beholden for the regency ;\ and he no longer bore 


wont to. receive him. Hume perceived the change, and was 
 ineited; both by views of his oven ſecurity and his revenge, to 


danger; to which the infant prince was expoſed, from the am- 


bition of Albany, the next heir to the ᷑rown, to whom the 


ſtates had 11 prudently entruſted the wholeauthority of govern- 


rying off the young King, and putting him under the protec- 


ee Where ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a daughter. 


CE 346 2 ; 8 Buchanan, lib. 14. Drummond, | 
in | Hon, 


| of che country, happened to be in- 
betete enemies ok Hume; and they repreſented that 


a ee paſt ſervices, to which be had been, in a great | 
un him that favourable countenance, with which he was 


tale meaſures in oppoſition to the. regent.. He applied himſelf 
to Angus and the queen dowager, and repreſented to them the 


; : ment. By his perſuaſion, Margaret formed: the deſign of car- 


tion ot her brother; and when that conſpiracy was detected, ſne 
herſelf, accompanied with Hume and Angus, withdrew into 
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Gee Vs Er to check e authority of — 
"the French party, gave -cxieouragement to. thieſe malcontents, 
and afſured them of hig ſupporx. Matters being afterwards in 
appearance accommodated between Hume and the regent, dla 
nobleman returned into hie own country; but mutual ſuſpi- 
cions and jealouſies ſtill prevailed.” He was committed to cuſ- 
toy, under the care of the earl of Arran, his brother-in-law ; X 
and was, for ſome time, detained priſoner in; his caſtle. But 
having perſuaded: Arran to enter into the conſpiracy; Wah him, 
he was allowed to make his eſcape ; and. be open made war 
vpoñ che regents. + A new; accommodation enſusd, not more 
ſincere than the foregoing; and Hume was ſo;impriident as to 
put himſelf, together with his brother, into the hauds of the 
regent. They were immediately ſeined, committed to cuſtody, 
brought to their trial, condemned and executed No legal 
crime wn proved againſt theſe brothers: It was 1 
that at the battle of Flouden, they had not done their 
ſupporting the King; and as this backwardneſs could not, 
the cburſe of their paſt liſe, be aſcribed to cowardice, it was 
_ ampüted to a more criminal motive. The evi- 
dences, however, of guilt produced againſt them, were far from 
being valid or convincing; and the people, who hated them 
while alive,” were hits! much ann their execution, .. 

eta; 1d | 

Sven violent remedies often Pede, fortome 8 e 
ful Aranquillity's but as they deſtroy mutual confidence, and 
beget the moſt inveterate animoſities, their oonſequences are 
of commonly very fatal both to the public, and to thoſe who: 
make trial of them. The regent, however, took advantage of 

the preſent calm which prevailed; and being invited over by 

the French Kings! who was, at that time, 2 to gratify 
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Henry, he went into Pres ; and was la to remain there 


during five years. A great part of his authority he entruſted 
Into the hands of Darcy, a Frenchman, whom he created 
warden of the marches, and who was extremely: vigilant 1 in 
the diſtribution of juſtice, and the puniſhment of crimes and 
- oppreffion. But Sir David Hume, a kinſman of the nobleman 


lately executed, deſirous of revenging his friend's death on the 


the purſuers, and put to death. As he had long flowing hair, 
Hume, exulting in this aſſaſſination as a gallant exploit, cut 


out theſe locks, and plaiting them into a wreath, wore them 
ever after at the pommel of his ſaddle. During the abſence of 


che regent, ſuch confuſions prevailed in Scotland, and ſuch 
mutual enmity, rapine, and violence among the great families, 


That that kingdom was, for a long time, utterly diſabled both 


from offending its enemies, and aſliſting its friends. We have 
carried on the Scots hiſtory ſome years beyond the - preſent 


period; that as that country had little connexion with the 
general fyſtem of Europe, we might be the leſs interrupted in 
the narration of thoſe memorable "uy which were tranſacted 


in the other kingdoms. 1 


Ir was ereſoes, that a young, active prinee, like Francis, 


and of ſo martial a diſpoſition, would ſoon employ the great 
' preparations, which. his predeceſſor, before his death, had 
made for the conqueſt of Milan. He had been obſerved even 


f | we k Buchanan, bb. 14. Pitſcortie, 


friend of the regent, way-laid Darcy near Dunſe ; and after 
reproaching him with that execution, made an attack upon 

Him. Darcy finding himſelf unable to reſiſt, and truſting to 
the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, fled towards Dunbar; but being 
ignorant of the roads, he ran into a. bog, was overtaken by 
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Foix; and theſe tears of emulation were held to be ſure prog- 
noſtics of his future valour. He renewed the. treaty. which : 


Lewis had made with. Henry; and having left every, thing, 


as he thought, ſecure behind him, he matched his armies 
towards the ſouth of France; pretending, that his ſole purpoſe 
was to defend his kingdom gainſt the incurſions of the Swiſs. 


That formidable. people 


retained their animoſity againſt 


France; and having. taken-Maximilian, duke of Milan, under 
their protection, and indeed reduced him to abſolute dependance, 
they were determined, from views both of - honour | and of 


intereſt, to guard him againſt this invader! They fortified 


themſelves in all thoſe vallies of the. Alps, through which, 
they thought, the French muſt neceſſarily paſs; and when 

Francis, with great ſecrecy, induſtry, and. perſeverance, made 
his entrance into Piedmont by. another paſſage, they were 


not diſmayed, but deſcended i into the plain, though unprovided 


of cavalry, and oppoſed themſelves to the progreſs of the 


French arms. At Marignan near Milan, they fought with 


Francis one of the moſt furious and beſt. conteſted. battles, 
which is to be met with in the hiſtory of theſe latter ages; and 


it required all the heroic. valour of that prince to inſpire his 


troops with courage ſufficient. to reſiſt the deſperate aſſault of 


| thoſe mountainiers.. After a bloody acłion in the evening, night 


and darkneſs parted the combatants" but next morning, the 


Swiſs renewed the attack with equal alacrity ; and it was not 


till they had loſt all their braveſt troops that they could be pre- 


_ ailed with to retire. The field was ſtrowed with twenty 


thouſand ſlain of both ſides ; ; and the mareſchal Trivulzio, 
who had den een at eighteen pitched beanie en that 
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i 1 Memoirs au Bellai, lib. 1. Guicciandni, lib. 12. 
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Arran this OREN Aen. the geht of 4 the Milaneze was 
55 and open. Francis, ſenſible how important the alliance of 
the cantons was, even in their loweſt fortune, gave them all 
the conditions, which they could have demanded, had they 
been ever ſo ſucceſsful ; and he courted their friendſhip by every 

_ poſſible condeſcenſion. The Venetians were in alliance with 
France; and as they truſted entirely to the ſucceſſes of that crown 
for the final recovery of their dominions on the continent, they 
ſeconded Francis in every enterprize. Pope Leo, whoſe ſole 
fault was too great fineſſe and artifice, a fault, which, both as 
a prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult for him to avoid, had 
hitherto temporized between the parties; and Francis's victory 
at Marignan determined him abſolutely to embrace the friend- 
bs: ſhip. of that monarch '; But what both facilitated moſt, and 
_ ſecured the conqueſt of the Milaneze, was the reſolution taken 
by Maximilian Sforza himſelf, who, tired of the viciſſitudes of 
his fortune, diſguſted with the tyranny of the Swiſs, and deſirous 
of privacy and repoſe, put himſelf into Francis's hands; and 
having ſtipulated a yearly penſion of thirty thouſand ducats, 
reſigned all n to that dutchy, pad retired into France, 


THE | ſucceſs ad 5 of the French monarch began to 1..1.ufy of 
- - excite jealouſy i in Henry; and his rapid progreſs, though in ſo Henry. 
diſtant a country, was not regarded without apprehenſions by 
che Engliſh minifiry. Ttaly x was during that age the ſeat of 
1 Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray. 
. Guicciardini, lib. 12. Paullus Jovius. % 
+ religion, 


Ws TORI H1STORT: or ane vn. 

CHAP. religion, of literature, and Ken od, as ir polleſe 

„ . alone- that Tuſtre, which hes fince been ſhared among other 

. nations, it fixed the attention of all Europe, and every acqui- 

| ſition, which was made there, appeared more important than 

its weight in the balance of power ſhould, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 

. have made it be eſteemed. Henry alſo thought, that he had 

8 reaſon to complain of Francis for ſending the duke of Albany 

into Scotland, and undermihing the -power-and credit of his 

ſiſter, the queen dowager *. The repairing the fortifications of 

Teroũenne was alſo regarded as a breach of treaty.” But above 

all, what tended to alienate the court of England, was the 
dane ellen bad ae e $06. Trench. monarch. 


. HENRY, on the conqueſt of Tourney, had refuled” to Ait 

Lewis Gaillart, the biſhop eleQ, to the poſſeſſion of the tempo- 
0 ralities, becauſe that prelate declined taking the oath of alle- - 
&ance to, his new ſovereign ; and Wolſey Was appointed, in 
his room, adminiſtrator of the biſhopric. As the cardinal 
wiſhed to obtain free and undiſturbed. poſſeſſion, he applied to 
Francis, and defired him to beſtow on Gaillart ſome ſee of 
cgmual value in France, and to obtain his reſignation of COT; 

Francis, who. {till hoped to recover poſſeſſion of that city, and 

who, feared, that the full eftabliſhment of Wolſey in the 

biſh opric would prove an obſtacle to his purpoſe, had hitherto - 
? neglected to gratify the haughty prelate; and the biſhop of | 
Tournay, by applying to the court of Rome, had obtained a 

| dull for his ſettlement itt that ſee. Wolſey, who expected to 
de complied with in every requeſt, | and who exacted _—_ 
even from the greateſt monarchs, reſented the flight put upon 
him by Francis; and he puſhed his maſter to ſeek an occaſion 
for wreaking his yengeance againſt that monarch *', 


\ Pere Daniel, vol. iii. p. 31. meT > Polydore Virgil, lib, *Þ> : 
| | 5 MAXIMILIAN 


vi. 


propoſal of a new enterprize ; eſpecially if attended with an 
offer of money, of which he was very greedy, very prodigal, 
and very neceſſitous. Richard Pace, formerly ſecretary to 
cardinal Bambrige, now ſecretary of ſtate, was diſpatched to 
the court of Vienna, and had a commiſſion to propoſe ſome 
conſiderable payments to Maximilian ©: He thence made a 
journey into Switzerland; and by like motives engaged ſome 
of the cantons to furniſh troops to the emperor. That prince 
invaded Italy with a confiderable army; but being repulſed 


from before Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, 


made peace with France and Venice, delivered Verona to that 
- republic for a ſum of money, and thus excluded himſelf, in 
ſome meaſure, from all future acceſs into Italy. And Henry 
found, that, after expending five or ſix hundred thouſand 


ducats, in order to gratify the cardinal's reſentment, he had 7 


only looſened his alliance with Francis, cee diminiſtvog 
the power of that prince. 


THERE were-many reaſong, which engaged the King not 
to proceed farther at preſent in his enmity againſt France : He 
could hope for aſſiſtance from no power in Europe. Ferdinand, 
his father-in-law, who had often deceived him, was now de- 
clining faſt through age and infirmities; and a ſpeedy period 
was looked for to the long and proſperous reign of that 


great monarch. Charles, prince of Spain, ſovereign of the 
Low Countries, deſired nothing but peace with Francis, who | 


had it fo much in his power, if provoked, to obſtru his 
peaceable acceſſion to that rich inheritance, which was waiting 
him. The pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance with that monarchy *. 


© Petrus de Angleria, epiſt. 568. 5 a Guicciardini, lib. 12. 
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do the affairs of the continent. In vain did Maximilian endea- 
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. Henry therehbre was ee to ek in bungen during 
ſome time; and ſeemed to give himſelf no concern with regard 


vour to allure him into ſome expence, by offering to make a 
reſignation of the imperial crown in his favour.” That artifice 
was too groſs to- ſucceed even with a prince ſo little politic as 
Henry; and Pace, his envoy, who was; perfectly well acquainted 
with the emperor's motives and charaQter, gave him warning 

that the fole view of that. prince, in making him ſo Shel an 


FI offer, eee e 


12 


Wu [LE an eh peace en in isn that event 
happened, which had ſo long been looked for, and from which 
ſuch important conſequences were expected, the death of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, and the ſucceſſion of his grandſon, 
| Charles, to his extenſive dominions. No commotion, how- 
ever, or alteration followed immediately upon that great inci- 
dent. This young prince, who had not yet reached his ſixteenth 
year, was already an able ſtateſman, from the excellent educa- 
tion which he had received, and from the mature and ſolid _ 
judgment, with which nature had endowed him. He was ſen- 
ſible how important it was to preſerve peace with foreigners, 
till he ſhould have eſtabliſhed his authority in his new domi- 
nions; and finding Francis deſirous to take advantage of his 
preſent ſituation, he made him an offer of ſuch terms as gained 
the friendſhip and alliance of that monarch. He engaged to 
marry Francis's daughter, tho' only an infant of a year old; 
bo receive as her dowry all her father's pretenſions on the king- 
dom of Naples; to pay him a hundred thouſand crowns-a year, 
till the conſummation of the marriage; and to give | the King 
of Navarre e fatisfaQtion with regard to his dominions*. | Charles, 


« Recueilde Traités par Leonard, tom. ii. 


having 


* 
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| wail finiſed this treaty at Noyon by his miniſters, * hives | 


ing thus left every thing in ſecurity behind, him, departed for 
Spain, and was willingly received to the government of the 
united: kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. The right of ſucceſ- 
* flow lay in his mother, Joan, who was ſtill alive; but as ſhe 
was uſually diſordered in her judgment, Ferdinand had left the 
© adminiſtration to his grandſon, Charles; and the. ſtates, 
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Tux more Charles advanced in power and authority, the 
more was Francis ſenſible of the neceſſity he lay under of gain- 
ing the confidence and friendſhip of Henry ; and he took at 

laſt the only method by which he could obtain ſucceſs, the pay- 


ing court, by preſents and flattery, to the haughty cardinal. 


| BonniveT, admiral of France, was diſpatched to- London? 


and he was directed to employ all his inſinuation and addreſs, 


qualities i in which he excelled, to procure” himſelf a place in 


Wolſey's good graces. After the ambaſſador had ſucceeded in 


his purpoſe, he took an opportunity of expreſſing his maſter's - 
regret, that, by miſtakes. and miſapprehenſions, he had been 
ſo unfortunate as to loſe a friendſhip, which he fo much valued. 
as that of his eminence. Wolſey was not deaf to theſe honour- 
able advances from ſo great a monarch ; and he was thenceforth-- 


| obſerved to expreſs himſelf, on all occaſions, im favour of the 


French alliance. The more to engage him in his intereſte,. 


Francis entered into ſuch confidence with him, that he. aſked 
his advice even in his moſt ſecret affairs; and on all difficult 
emergencies had recourle to him as to an oracle of wiſdom and 

1 rofound 
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it was thus precarious and expenſive, ſo was it entirely uſeleſs, 


3 ” de. mouth of the cardinal. A treaty therefore was entered into for 


Sued i. ated. 
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CHAP. a The! condical; made. no. ſecret 10/the King. 
2 of this private correſpondence ; and Henry was ſo prepoſſeſſed 
1518, in favour of the great capacity of his minifter, that, he ſaid, 


e verily ages he would . Francis Wan Is 


Wu N matters (thine 4 falkicienily Sa Baie one | 
5 ; to the bartl his maſter 's defire 'of recovering Tournay ; and 
MWolſey immediately, without heſitation, engaged to effectuate 
his purpoſe. He took an opportunity of repreſenting to the 
Eing and couneil, that Tournay lay ſo remote from Calais, 
that it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, in caſe of a war, 
t keep the communication open between theſe two” places: 
That as it was fitnate on the frontiers both of France and the 

| Netherlands, it was expoſed to attacks from both theſe coun- 
tries, and muſt neceſſarily, either by force or famine, fall into | 
che hands of the firſt aſſailant: That even in time of peace, 3h 
could not be preſerved without a large garriſon, to reſtrain the 
numerous and mutinous inhabitants, ever diſcontented with the 
Engliſh government: And that the poſſeſſion, of Tournay, as 


and gave little or no means to annoy, on occaſion, the. Sam 
. nions either of une or of Francis. 


- 


TH fan's "HY bY were or themſclyes convincing, and were 
fare of meeting with. no oppoſition, when they came from the 


”—__ delivering up of Tournay ; and in order to give to that 
ran 
meaſure a more * e, it was agreed, that the 


e M bbs aps... 7 2 
BL | Dauphin 


2 1 | 
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6 Ye betf6thed, and chat thirs city fhodlf be eber as the 


. ee rrp Suen Kinds ot agteemetit were then 
Soon Among fovertigits, Hough it Was very rare, that the 
| itefefts and views of the parties continued fo ſteady as to render 
dme ihtbnded merits Effeckenl. But 44 FI. entry had been at 
conſiderable expence in building a citadel at Ted, Francis 


agreed to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve yearly payments, 


aud te put tits: His bands eight hoſtages, all of them men of 
7 orintiance of the article .. And leſt the 


quality; for the Perl 
Cardinal fduld think himſelf negledted i in thels ſtipulations, 


he i him a yerly penſion of twelve thouſand livres, as 
no . ale for his adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tour- 
. He allo engaged to recall Albany from Scotland. 


i having ſucceeded fo well in this negotinrion, began 


| to enlarge his viewaz and to hope for more conſiderable ad van 


tages, by practifing on the vanity; and ſelf - vondeit of this fa 


- 


vourite.” He redoubled his flatteries to tlie cardinal, conſulted 
- him more frequently in every doubt or difficulty, called him in 


each letter, father, tutor, gobrrnor, and profeſſed} the moſt 
| unbounded deference: to his advice and opinion. All thoſe 


caceſſes were preparatives' to à negotiation for the delivery of 
Calais, im-confideration of a ſum of monty to be paid for it; 
and if ve may credit Polydore Virgil; n bears a particular 
ſpite to Wolſey, on account of his being diſpoſſeſſed of His em- 
floyment and thrown into priſon by that miniſter, ſo extrabr- 
dinary a propoſal met with a very favourable reception from the 
_cardinak He ventured not, however, to lay the matter before 
the council: He was contented to ſound privately the opinions 


© Laps ' 8 Memoires du Bellay, liv. 1. 233 8 
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CHA 1 af the other miniſters, by dropping 4 nen 


e when he found, that all men were ſtrongly riveted i in a con- 


order to procure a tythe from the clergy, | for enabling the pope 


real, and was formidable fo, all Chriſtendom, but which had 


of viſiting all thi 
pending all the . 01 the church during a twelve-month: 


as if he thought Calais a uſeleſs burthen to the kingdom: But 1 
ary, perſuaſion, he thought it dangerous to proceed any-farther 
in his purpoſe ; and falling, ſoon after, into new connexions 
with the King of Spain, the great (# Krogh Francis. 
aud im began gradually p decline... 


'% 


TI * 8 oe of Wolley x was now e * 


nie 


5 by n great acceſſion of dignity and power which he had received. 


Cardinal Campeggio had been ſent as legate into England, in 


to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks ; a danger which was become 


been ſo often employed to ſerve the intereſted purpoſes of the - ” 
court of Rome, that it had loſt all influence on the minds of the: 


people. The clergy refuſed to comply with Leo's demands : 7 


Campeggio was recalled ; andthe King deſired of the pope, that | 
Wolſey, wg had been joined in this commiſſion, might alone | 


be inveſted with the legantine power; together with the right © 
1 and monaſteries, and even with fuſs 


Wolſey, having obtained this nem dignity, made a new dif- 
play of chat ſtate and parade, to which he was ſo mueh addicted: 
On ſolemgy feaſt-days, he was not contented without faying 


maſs after the manner of the pope himſelf: Not only he hac 


biſhops and abbots to ſerve. him; he even engaged the firſt 
nobility to give him water and the towel. He affected a rank 


fuperior to what had ever been claimed by any churchman in 


England. Wenn the primate, 1 wrote him a letters | 


1 | Kg » * Polydore . lib. 27«. 
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where he Kibſckibed himſelf,” your Irving ubs Wolſey com- 
plained of his preſumption, in thus challenging an equality 


with him. When Warham was told what offence he had given, | 


he made light of the matter. Know ye not,” Taid he, 1 that 
= bars! man iö drunk With too much Proſperity.” HAM 


| 0 1 Wolſey carried the matter noch farther than vain pomp 
And oſtentation. He erected an office, which he called the 
legantine court; and as he was now, by means of the pope's 
commiſſion and the King's favour, inveſted with all power, 


both eccleſiaſtical and civil, no man, knew what bounds were to 


be ſet to the authority of this new tribunal. He conferred on 
it a kind of inquiſitorial and cenſorial powers even over the 


laiety, and directed it to examine into all matters of ee 1 


into all conduct which had. given ſcandal; into all actions, 
which, though they eſcaped the law, might' appear contrary to 


good morals. . Offence was juſtly taken at this commiſſion, 


which was really unbounded ; and the people wete the more 


diſguſted, when they ſaw a man, who indulged himſelf in the 


hcenſes'of pleaſure, ſo ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt appearance 


of immorality in others. But to render his court more obnoxi- 


ous, Wolſey made one John Allen judge i in it, "a perſon of 
| ſeandalous life, whom he himſelf, as chancellor, had con- 
demned for perjury : And as this man either exacted fines from 
every one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, or took bribes 
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His manner 
of exerciſing 


that office. 


to drop proſecutions, men concluded; and with ſome appearance 
of reaſon, that he ſhared with the cardinal theſe wages of ini- 


quity. The clergy, and in particular the monks, were expoſed 


to this tyranny; and as the libertiniſm of their lives often gave 


a juſt handle againſt them, they were obliged to buy an indem 
uitys by paying large ſums of money to the legate or his judge. 


. The. $trype* s Memorials, vol. i. p. 125. | 
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"Not FR ith. this. apthority, 


nigrour on. ENGLAND. 


virtue. of his commifſio 
* courts; particularly that of judging af Wills and Teſtaments 5 


| S ts debe in theſe important points were deemed not a 
Uttle arbitrary. As if he himſelf were pope, and as if the pope | 
| could difpoſe abſolutely of every ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment, he 


| preſented to whatever prigries ar henefices he pleaſed, without: 


regard to. eh aa $f gy 


in the eher ane grape = 


| the diſcontents of of his people... Henry profeſſed big 3 1gnqrange 


No 8 carry to the King any Macs 1 thels 
uſurpations c of Wolſey, till Warham ventured to inform him © 


the whole matter. _ * A man,” faid he, © is not ſo blind any. 
6 where as in his own houſe : But do you, father,” added he 
4 the Primate, 80 wo Wolfey, and tell him, if any thing be 
« amiſs, that he amend it.” A. reproof of this kind wag not 


4 likely tQ be effectual: 11 oply ſerved to augment Wolfey's en- 
mity to Warham : But one London | having proſecuted Allen, 


the legate's judge, 1 in a court of law, and having convicted him 


of malverſation and iniquity, the clamour at laſt reached the 8 


King's « cars z- - and he expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure to the cardinal 
as macs. him ever after * ee in e 1 au- 
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1 939 Polydore Virgil, ib. 27. This whole narration has been copied by all the hifto- 
rians from the author here cited: There are many circumſtances, however, very ſuſpi - 


cious, boch becauſe of the obvious Partiality of the hiſtorian, and becauſe the parli« 


ament, when they afterwards examiped Nannen. ren 0 
material crime he had committed. 


1 Ihis year and the foregoing the ſveating fickneſs raged anew in England. It was 


| called Suder Anglicus, becauſe few, except the Englith nation, were attacked by it. Ita 


malignity was ſuch, that it commonly killed within three hours of its COMMENT: 
een others ino thinds of their inhabitants, | 


 WHniLE 


% 


Wally: protended,. by th 
ta aſſume the power of all the biſhops” | 


| 


BEN 1 7 Im. e 


Walti x Henry, indulging bimlclf in n * amuſe- GHAP.. 
. entruſted the government of his kingdom to this impe - . 
rious miniſter, an incident happened abroad, which excited his 1319. 
attention. Maximilian the emperor died, a man, who, of 12th Jan. 
| himſelf, was indeed of little conſequence ; but as his death left — 
Vacant the firſt ſtation among chriſtian princes, it put all men's A 
ſpirits in agitation, and proved a kind of zra in the general 
ſyſtem of Europe, The Kings of France and Spain immedi- 
katy declared themſelves candidates for the imperial crown; 


and employed every expedient of money or intrigue, which. 


155 promiſed them ſucceſs 1 in ſo great a point of ambition... Henry 


allo vas encanraged to put in his pretenſions ; but his miniſter, 
Pace, who. was: diſpatched to the electors, found that he began 
_ - ſolicit too late, and that the votes of all theſe princes were 

OT pre-engaged inen ens fide or. the other. 


| Fraars ur! Charles: BY vrofeſſion "150 this beginning of: 
carrying on this rivalſhip with emulation, but without enmity”; , 

and Francis in particular declared, that his brother Charles . 5 

he were; fairly and openly, ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs: 

more fortunate, added he, will carry her; and the other on 

. reſt. contented ”. But all men apprehended, that this extreme 
moderation, however reaſonable, would not be of long dura- 

tion; and that incidents, would certainly occur to ſharpen the 

| minds- of the. candidates. againſt each pther... It was Charles Charles, 
ho at laſt prevailed, to the great diſappointment of the French — of 
monarch, who-Rill continued to the laſt in the belief, that the pte 
majority of the electoral college was engaged in his favour. And 

as he was ſome years ſuperior image to his rival, and, after his 
n at Marignan, and oe of the Milaneſe, much ſupe= - 
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thus, in the face of all mankind, after long and anxious * 


tation, poſt-poned in ſo important a pretenſion. From this 


competition, as much as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe that 
emulation between thoſe two great monarchs, "which, while _-”, 
kept their whole age in movement, ſets them in ſo remarkable a 
contraſt to each other: Both of them princes endowed with 


6 talents and abilities; : brave; aſpiring, active, induſtrious; 
beloved by their ſervants and ſubjects, dreaded by their enemies, 


and reſpected by all the world: Francis, open, frank, Liberal, 


munificent, carrying theſe virtues to an exceſs which preju= . 


diced his affairs: Charles, political, doſe, artificial, krugal; 3 


better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in wars and in e e | 
eſpecially the latter. The one, the more 'amiable man; the 

other, the greater monarch. The King, from his ovens I 
and indiſcretions, naturally expoſed to misfortunes ; but qua- 
lied, by his ſpirit and magnanimity, to extricate himlelf from 
them with honour: The emperor, by his deſigning, intereſted - 
character, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to excite jealouſy 


and oppoſition even among his allies, and to rouze up a multi- 
tude of enemies, in the place of 'one whom he had ſubdued. - 
And as the perſonal qualities of theſe princes' thus counterpoiſed © 
each other, ſo did the advantages and diſadvantages of their 


dominions. Fortune alone, Without the concurrence of pru-. 
dence or valour, never reared up of a ſudden ſo great a power 


as that which centered i in the emperor Charles. He reaped the 


4 ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria, of Burgundy : He 


inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of Granada: Election entitled 


| him to the empire: Even the bounds of the globe ſeemed to be 
enlarged a little before his time, that he might poſſeſs the whole 
treaſure, as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. But 


though 


' | | 
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chough the concurrence of all theſe advan tages formed an empire 
greater and more extenſive than any known in Europe ſince 
chat of the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being cloſe, 
compact, united, rich, populous, and being interpoſed between 
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all the provinces of Charles's dominions, was able to make a 


vigorous oppoſition t to his progreſs and maintain the conteſt 
Det eſh e rh e F297 

III _ poſſeſſed that + felicity, 100 bang able, both by the 
native force of his kingdom and its ſituation, to hold the 
balance between thoſe two powers; and had he known to im- 
prove, by policy and prudence, this ſingular and ineſtimable 
advantage, he was really, by means of it, a greater prince than 


either of thoſe mighty monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for the | 
dominion of Europe. But this King was in his character heed- - 


leſs, inconfiderate, capricious, impolitic ; guided by his paſſions. 
or his favourite; vain, imperious, haughty; ſometimes actuated. 
| by friendſhip for foreign powers, oftener by reſentment, ſeldom 
by his true intereſt. | And thus, though he triumphed in that 
ſuperiority which his ſituation in Europe gave him, he never 


employed it to his own eſſential and durable ee or to 


* of his kiogdap. 


— a 


- Ba: ANC rs. was en acquainted with Henry' 8 character, and 


endeavoured. to accommodate his conduct to it. He ſolicited 
an interview near Calais; in expectation of being able, by fami- 
| Har converſation, to gain upon his friendſhip and confidence. 
Wolſey earneſtly- ſeconded. this propoſal; and hoped, in the 


Interview- 
between 
Henry 

and Francis 
at Calais. 


preſence of both, courts,. to make parade of his riches, his ſplen-- 


dor, and his influence over both monarchs. And as Henry: 
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8 Tho emperor 
8 
kh tarprized to hear that the emperor was arrived at Dover; ant 
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c urioſity of being perſonally acquainted with the French King, 

15% e very chearfully adjuſted all the preliminäries of this inter- 
mie. The nobility of both nations rove to ſurpaſs cach other 
in pomp and expence: Many of chem -itvvdved themſelves in 

large debts, and were not able, by the penury of their whole = 
lives, to repair the vain ſplendour of a few days. The duke of 


Buckingham, who, though very rich was ſome what addicted 
to frugality, finding the prepkrations for this feffival amount 
to immenſe ſums, threw out Lang Aw es ee e 
againſt the cardinal, whom he believed the author of that 
eres ole An es e Weh was not 1 ih col 
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2 of ur. he immediately haſtened thither with the queen, in order to 


give a ſuitable reception to his royal gueſt. © That greut prince, | 
Politit though young, having heard of the intended interview 
between Francis and Henry, was apprehenſive of cle conte 
Auentes, and was refolved' to take the opportunity, in his 
Paſſage from Spain to the Low Countries, to make the King Hl 
A hagher compliment, by paying him a viſit 1 in his own domi- | 
15 mions.. Beſides the marks of regard and attachment which he 
gave to Henry, he ſtrove by every teſlimony of ficudihip, by 
flatteries, Proteſtations, promiſes and preſents, to gain on the 
vanity, the ayarice, and the ambition of the cardinal. He 

= here inſtilled into this aſpiring prelate the hope of attaining | 
the papacy; and as that was the ſole point of elevation, beyond 
his preſent greatneſs, it was ſire to o attract 12 withes with the 
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monarch's intereſts; and Charles was perhaps the more liberal.” 
ee eee werf dung man; and it 
_ was not likely, chat fot many; Ves, he would: be called upon 
0 fulfill hisenssgements. Henry eafily obſerved this conrtſhip | 
payed te his miniſter; bn Anſtead of taking -umbrage at it, he 
only made it a ſubject of vanity; and believed, that, as Wolſey nx 
Aa fuppork Was his favour, hs; een of ſuch . mighty © „ 
z mobarchs [toc his ſervant, was. 3 a. more yan [> | 
| homage © bis on grandeur. - VVV 5 
19 eh 1 99048 ty, Is COPIERS, - .. 1 s 7 bee 180 272 1 * 
r E day of Chailes's departure, Henry went over to Calais got of May. 
Fr e pena court; and from chence proceeded - 
to Guiſnes, a final town near hb frontiers! 'Frynicis; attended 
wake manner}. came ir letter, a e diſtant ; and the 
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Pale: For Francis; agreed: to pay chin compliment 46 Henry, 

7 in conſideration of that: prince paſſing 1 the ſea,” that he might 
e preſent at the interviewe Wolſey, to: whom bath Kings had 
entruſted the: regulation of the cert | 
earnfiance, in order uo de honour! to. | 
Wb v6, n Se Pow. wy 8611 bi ic 9943 4 IL. 
TA wothonitchs; after ſaluting Help "other in the N 

dla mantzer, retired into a tent Which had been creQted 

on Jo und they held a ſecret conference together. H 2 

here propbſed to make fore amendments on the artieles PA 

their former alliance; and he began to read. the treaty, I Hen ary 

5 "ow 10 Theſe Wwe anne words; * he Rape a moment. 
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Loan broke pat in action., Francis-ſent an army into Navarre 
underuhe command: of de Foix, in order. to, replace the family 
or Albert in poſſeſſion of that kingdom; and this enterprize could 
not have been complained of as a breach of treaty, had de Foix 


-. 


tell fabducd:/iNavarre,' finding: Spain in great diſorder. fror 
th ihſurrettions of che people, he thought the opportunity 
enable; arid. he ventured; with Francis's approbation, to 
lay iiege to Lagrogno im Caſtile- This imvaſiun, eontrary to 
What was expected, put an end to the domeſtiq diſſentions of 
 theGalliliada;: who: attacked the French; obliged: them to raiſe 
me egen purſued che advantages and entirely expelled hem 
dam Navarces! which has ever age remained united with be 
Spaniſh menäar thy. Robert de la Marek, duke of Boüillon 
Aud prinee of Sedap, having received ſome diſguſt from the 
eee f che Io Countries, had taken arms and, invaded 
thoſe; pravinces; and had even; ſent à challenge, or defiance 
t dle emperos himſelf?: A A e ee 
_ Unaocountable,; except-0n the ſuppoſition, that this petty. prin 

© received) ſeeret encouragement from Frans... On the TE. 
hand, Pre order to chaſtiſe we inſolence, of Robert, had 
levied. a powerful army, and advanced te the Komicgp of Fraree, | 
Which he 4breatened with an ieee HFHoſtilities were bon 


carried e z his generals beſieged Mouſon, ; which they. 
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Tus people un every day mew im gg ofthe ned C 
authori of this miniſter. Wee ee, conf C5 3 - 
ef Bagland,. the Gris wehte dach for family and formuas js 
© the kingdom, had been ſo unfortunate as to give diſguſt tothe | Ha in 1 
ceardinal; and it was not long before he found reaſon to repent 1 
his indiſeretion. "He ſeems to hade been a man full of levity Trial nl. | „ 
aud raſh projets; and being infatuated with judicial aſtrology, tion of the "i 
he entertained-commerce with one Hopkins, a carthulian friar, ats e 
who encouraged him in the notion of bus mounting one day 
tte throne of England. He was deſcended by a female from 
the duke of Gloceſter, youngeſt ſon of Edward the third ; and 
| though his claim to the crown was thereby very remote, he had. 
he hed as ts do bl Ming: dons, 19-if he 
thought himſelf beſt intitled, in caſe the King ſhould die with- . x 
out iſſue, to poſſeſs: the royal dignity. He had not evenabſtained . 
from threats againſt the King's life, and had provided himſelf | N . 
of arms, which he intended to employ, in caſe a favourable 
| opportunity ſhould offer. He was brought to a trial; and the O07 
"duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon, the carl of Surrey, had married | | 
—_—_— — was created INTO in-order to Aa 
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CHAP. NIX. 


Been concerning the ecclifaflical flate.. — or of 
the reformation." —— Martin Luther. — Henry receives 
the title of defender of the faith. — Cauſes of the progreſs of 
"the reformation. —— War with France. — Invaſion of 
France. War with Scotland. A Parliament. 

Invaſion of France. — Tralign arr. — The King of France 
| invades Italy. Battle of Pavia and cafflruity of Francis, —— 

u» Francis recovers his liberty. — Sack 25 Rome, — W 
with F rance. 


VURING ſome years, many arts eee OR 
tated with thoſe religious controverſies, which produced 


che reformation, one of the greateſt events in hiſtory: But as 


it was not till this time, that the king e of England publickly 
took part in the quarrel, we had no occaſion to give any account 


0 of its riſe and progreſs. It will now be neceſſary to explain 
| theſe theological diſputes ; 5: on what i is more material, to trace 


from their origin thoſe abuſes, which fo generally diffuſed the 


opinion, that a reformation of the church or ecdlefiaftical order 
was become highly expedient, if not abſolutely neceſſary. We 


ſhall be better enabled to comprehend the ſubject, if we take the 


matter a little higher, and reflect a moment on the reaſons, 
why there muſt be an eccleſiaſtical order, and a public eftabliſh- 
ment of religion in every civilized community. The import- 
ance of the preſent occaſion will, 1 1 excuſe this ſhort 
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del fate, 


nISTDAr or ENGLAND. 


| Mosr of the arts and profeſſions i in a ate are 1 fuck a 


are alſo uſeful or agreeable. to ſome individuals; and in that 


caſe, the conſtant rule of the magiſtrate, except, perhaps, on- . 


| the firſt introduction of any art, is, to leave the profeſſion to 
itſelf, and truſt its encouragement to the individuals who reap- 
the benefit of it; The artizans, finding their profits to riſe by 


the favour of theit euſtothers, encreale, as much as poſſible, : 


their {kill and induſtry; and as matters are not diſturbed by: 


any injudicious tampering, the commodity is . ſare to be. 


. 


a all times Nr 3 to che demand, 


r chere are alſo ſomezeallings, wikich, chow? vſeful and 
even neceſſary in a ſtate, bring no advantage nor pleaſure to any 
individual; and the ſupreme power is obliged. to alter its con- 
duct with regard to the retainers of t hoſe profeſſiotis. It muſt 
give them public encouragement in order to theif flubſiſtence; 
and ĩt muſt provide ggainft that negligence, to Whick they will 
naturally be ſubject, either by annexing particular liotiours to 
the profeſſion, by cſtalffiſhing a long ſubordination of ranks and 
a ſtriet dependance, or by ſome other expedient. The perſons, 
employed in- the finances, armies, fleets, and. OAT, are 
Ny of cis order of me. N 


© . 


Tr may OY be thought, at firſt een that e en 
Ae belong to the firſt claſs, and that their encouragement, 
as well as that of lawyers and phyſicians, may ſafely be truſted 
to the liberality of individuals, who are attached to their doctrines, 
and who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry 
and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and vigilanee will, no doubt, 
be whetted 28 ſuch an additional x motive; and their {kill in the 
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. ee nature, that, While they promote the intereſts of the ſociety, the - 
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the people, muſt receive daily encreaſe, ne their-encrcaſing . 
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Bur if we coca the matter more ddd, we hall 1 find, 
that this-intereſted diligence of- the clergy is what every wiſe 
legiſlator will ſtudy to prevent; becauſe in every religion, 
except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it Ras even a natu- 
ral tendency to pervert the true, by infuſing into it a ſtrong A 
mixture of ſuperſtition, folly, and deluſion, ach ghoſtly 
Practitioner, in order to render himſelf more precious and 
ſacred in the eyes of his retainers, muſt inſpire them with the - 
moſt violent abhorrence againſt, all other ſeas, and continually | 
endeavour, by ſome novelty, to excite the languid devotion of 

- his: audience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 
deceney in the doctrines inculcated. Byery-tenet will be adopted 
that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affections of the human frame. 

- Cuſtomers will be drawn to each conventicle by new induſtry 
AK and addreſs in practiſing on the paſſions and credulity of the 
F populace. And in the end, the civil magiſtrate will find, that 
he has paid dearly for his pfetended frugality, in ſaving a ſettled 
foundation for the prieſts; and that in reality the moſt decent ; 
and advantageous compoſition, which he can make with the 
ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by affixing ſtated 
ſalaries to their profeſſion, and rendering it ſuperfluous for 
them to be farther active, than merely to preſerve their flock 
from ftraying in queſt of new paſtures. And in this manner 
ee eſtabliſhments, though commonly they aroſe at firſt 
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i Bur we may 8 that Fo oecleſiaſtica eſtabliſhments g 
dude been fixed upon a worſe foundation than that of the church. 
| of Rome, or have been attended with Cos 
Tt] Nehme, MO RR 
ö * 1 N 
55 Tun lame revenues, privileges, immunities, "and powers « 
I the clergy rendered them formidable to the civil magiſtrate, and 
1 armed with too'etenſive authority an order of men, who al- 
e ways adhere cloſely together, and who never want a plauſible 
Pretence for their encroachments and uſurpations, The higher 
dignities of the church ſerved, indeed, to the ſupport of gentry 
and nobility ; but by the eſtabliſuments of monaſteries; many 
| of the loweſt vulgar were taken from the uſeful arts, and main- 


1 tained in thoſe receptacles of floth and ignorance.” The ſupreme 


head of the church was a foreign poteintats, guided by intereſts; | 
nene ſometimes contrary to thoſe. ann 

n eee e ners and ceremonies, all liberty of des 
| ran a manifeſt rilgne of being extinguiſhed ; and violent perſe- 
 cutions, or wat Was worſe, a * and abje& n 
N e e 
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Ts encreaſe theſe evils, the Wel ugh he polleſſed 
large revenues, was not contented with her acquiſitions, but 
- Fetained a power of practiſing farther on the i ignorance of man- 

| Find. She even beſtowed on each individual prieſt a power of 
ee enriching himſelf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, and 
left him ſtill a powerful motive for diligence and induſtry 3 in bis 
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 burtheaſome eſtabliſhment, was liable to many of the inconve- 


niences, which belong to an order of prieſts, ruſted entirely to 


Laer art and invention for attaining « ſobfiflence. | 
Tur nn W the Romiſh hierarchy, en 


privileges, during barbarous times, had ſerved as a cheque to 


- under the ſupreme pontiff facilitated the intercourſe of nations, 
and tended to bind all the parts of Europe into a cloſe connec- 
tion with each other. And the pomp and ſplendour of worſhip, 
. which belonged to ſo opulent an eſtabliſhment, contributed in 
- me reſpects, to the encouragement of the fine arts, and began 


to 5 a e Na he of taſte 1 uniting it with reli- 
ot : 8: N 


= IS 
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= 4 finall compenſation for its inconveniences. The eccleſiaſtical 


the deſpotiſm of Kings, The union of all the weſtern churches 


e that, e 


preriled in the Romiſh church, this was not the chief reaſon, _ 


which produced the reformation. A concurrence of tg 
mu have contributed to forward that great work. 


.% 


Leo the Sens: by ks; generous tel pig temper, had 


very much exhauſted his treaſury, and was obliged to make uſe 


of every invention, which might yield money, in order to ſup- 
port his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. "The ſcheme of Origin 


ſelling indulgences was ſuggeſted to bim, As an expedient 


-- which had often ſerved in former times to draw money from 


the chriſtian world, and make devout people willing contri- 
| butors to the grandeur and riches of the court of Rome. The 


church, it was ſuppoſed, was poſſeſſed of a great ſtock of merit, 
| 2 
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Wan employed in their own juſtification; and even to the 


N merits of Chriſt himſelf, «which were infinite and unboundeg : 

„ from this-unexhauſted treaſury, the Pope might retail par- 
ticular portions, and by that traffic, acquire money, - to be 
employed in pious purpoſes, che reſiſting the Turk, ox ſub- 
.duing -{chiſmatics.. When the money came into his trea- 
* the greateſt * al it * ee l to DONE pur- 
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11 is commonly heliencd, hat 1 from the penetration af 


"ks genius, and his familiarity with antient literature, was fully 


acquainted with the ridicule and fallacy of the doctrines, which, 
as ſupreme pontiff, he was obliged by his intereſt to promote: 


Aud it is the leſs onder, therefore, that he employed for his 
Profit thoſe pious frauds, which his predeceſſors, the moſt ignc- 


8 rant and credulous, had always, under plauſible pretences, 
bi net made uſe of for their ſelfiſh. purpoſes. He publiſhed the fale 


of a. general [indulgence ; and as his expences had not only 


_ exhauſted his uſual revenue, but even anticipated the income 


of this extraordigary:expedicpt, the ſeveral branches of it were 


openly given away to particular perſons, who were entitled to 
levy the impoſition. The produce particularly, of Saxony and 


e equatries bordering on the Baltic, was aſſigned to his fiſter, 


Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural ſon of Innocent the 


5 eighth; and ſhe, in order to enhance her proſit, had farmed 


out the revenue to one Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, now a biſhop, 
formerly a merchant, who ſtill retained all the luerative arts of 


1 3 en Profeffion· The Auſtin friars 5 uſually been 
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ied in 3 to preach whe 5 | ad from: *. 0 HAD. f 
truſt had derived both profit and conſideratibn: But Arcem- - 
boldi, fearing,” leſt practice might have taught them means to 1521, - 
ſcerete the money*, and expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs from 
the ordinary methods of collection, gave this occupation to the - | 
Dominicans, Theſe monks, in order to prove themſelves + 
worthy of the diſtinction conferred- on them, exaggerated the -- 
benefit of indulgenees by the moſt unbounded panegyrics; and 
advaneed doctrines on that head, which, though not more ridi—- 
culous than thoſe already received, were ſuch as the ears of the 
people were not yet fully accuſtomed to. To add to the ſcandal, .. 
the collectors of this revenue are ſaid to have lived very licen- 


tious lives, and to have ſpent in taverns, gaming houſes, and 


Places ſtill more infamous, the money, which devout perſons 


had ſaved from their uſual expences, an order” 0 MR a 
N remiſfion of their ſins. : | | 


ALL theſe cireumſtances might have given ' offence, but ' 

would have been attended with no event of any importance, 
had there not ariſen a man, qualified to take advantage of the 
ineident. Martin Luther, an Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the 17 f 
univerſity of Wirtemberg, reſenting the-affront- put upon his . 
order, began to preach againſt theſe abuſes 1 in the ſale of aal > 
gences; and being naturally of a fiery temper, and being pro- 
voked by oppoſition, he. proceeded even to deery indulgences © 
themſelves; and was thence carried, by the heat of diſpute, to 
queſtion the authority of the pope, from which his adverſaries 
derived their chief arguments againſt him. Still as he enlarged 

his reading, in order to ſ uppost theſe tenets, ; he diſcovered ſome 
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according to the new model Many ſovereigns of the empire, 1 


| fat and nnn of muſtitudes. 
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1 I hy car new eee in ahe: th: of Rome; and finding: [his 


opinions greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them by writ- 
ing, diſcourſe, ſermon, conference; and daily encreaſed the 
number of his diſciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe 
were in a very little time filled with the voice of this daring 
innovator ; and men, rouſed from that lethargy, in which they 


| had ſo long ſlept, began to call in queſtion the moſt antient and 
moſt received opinions. 


elector of Saxony, fivourable to 
Luther's doctrine, protected him from the violence of the papal | 
_ JuriſdiQtion: The republic of Zuric even reformed-their church 


and the imperial diet itſelf, ſhowed a favourable diſpoſition to- 


Wards it: And Luther, a'man naturally inflexible, vehement, 


opinionative, was become incapable, either from promiſes of + 


© advancement, or terrors of ſeverity, to relinquiſh a ſec, of 
- which he was himſelf the founder, and which brought him a 


glory, ſuperior to all others, the glory of N the 9 


988 
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and as there flill ſubſiſted in chat kingdom great remains of the 


Lollards, whoſe principles. reſembled thoſe of Luther, the new 
doctrines gained ſecretly many partizans among the laity of all 


ranks and denbminations. * But Henry had been educated in a 


ſtrict attachment to the church of Rome, and he bore a parti- 
cular prejudice againſt Luther, who, in his writings, ſpoke | 


- thor: He oppoſed himſelf therefore to the progreſs of the Lu- 
theran tenets, by all the influence which his extenſive and al- 


moſt abſolute authority conferred upon him: He even under» - 


took to combat them with Weapons not uſually rice by. 


with contempt of Thomas Aquinas, the King's favourite au- 
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for the ſubject and the age, does no diſcredit, to has, capacity. 
He ſent a copy of it to Leo, who received ſo magnificent, a pre- 
| {ent with great teſtimony of regard ; and conferred on him, the 
title of defender of the faith ; an appellation {ll retained by the 
Kings of England. Luther, Who Was in the heat of contro- 
verly, Won wrote an anſwer to Henry; and without regard to 

che di, gnity of his 3 treated him with all the acrimony 
of aye, to which, in the courſe of his polemics, he had ſo long 
been accuſtomed.” The King, by this ill uſgge, was ſtill more 
prejudioed againſt the | new; doctrines 3 but the public, Who 
naturally favour the weaker party, were inclined to attribute to 
Luther the victory in the diſpute *; And as the controverſy 
became more illuſtribus, by Henry 8 entering the liſts, it drew 
till more the attention of mankind; and the Lutheran doctrine 

acquired daily new converts in OE Part of er 8 


Tur e ad ſurprizing picgten FP this bold ſet may 
juſtly 3 in part be aſcribed to the 106 invent. on of printing, and 
revival of learning: Not that reaſdn bore an conſiderable ſhare, 
in opening men's eyes with regard to 6 impoſtures of the 
Romiſh church: For of all branches bf literature, philoſophy 
had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made the moſt inconſide- 
rable progreſs; neither is there any inſtance where argument 
has been able to free the people from that enormous load of 
abfurdity, with which ſuperſtition T4 every where overwhelmed 


them: ; Nose mention, that the rapid advance « of the Lutheran 
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of cheir paſſions. He wrote a book in Latin againſt the prin- [ov 
__ _ ciples,of Luther "oe performance, which, af allowance be made 
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ſalſcicutly, hat it oed not its ſucceſs to reaſon and een, 
© The art of printing and che revival ofigarning forwaflled its 
progreſs in another manner. By means of that art, the books. 16 
of Luther - and his. ſectaties, full of vehemence, deczmation. 
and a rude eloquence, Were propagazed. more quickly, and in 
greater numbers. 'The minds of men, ſomenbat awakened from. 
a profound ſleep. of ſo many centuries, were prepared tay ep, 
| novelty, and ſcrupled leſs to tread in ny unuſual path, which. . 
Was opened to them. And as copies of the Scriptutes and other 
| antient. monumentyof the chriſtian faith became more common 
men perceived innovations, Which were introduced aft ftep.: 
"Us firſt centuriedy/ and though argument and reaſoning could; - 
not give oonviction, an tuſtorical fuck, well ſupported, was able 
D Many of the | 
powers, indeed, affumed' by the church of Rome, were verx 
antient, and were prior th almoſt every political government £ 

' eſtabliſhed in in Europe : But as as the eceleſiaſtics would. not agree 
to poſſeſs their privileges es matters of civil right, which time 1 
wig render valid but appeal l 0 a divine origin, men 
were tempted to look into their primitive charter ; and they 
bens without n ae da i ie in truth and 
authenticity, |. Rinn r 1 + E 


1 
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IN order to beſtow « on "this topic the glebter Milter, Tab Sod” 
ther and his followers, not {atisfied with oppoſing the pretended 

x inity of the Romiſh church, and diſplaying temporal 
conveniencies of that eſtabliſhment, carried mat er much far- 
_ ther, and treated the religion of their anceſtors, as abominable, 


deteſtable, 
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of n witedieſs and pollution. They Jenominited the pope ——— 


antichriſt, called his dere Kur tlie ſcarlet Whore, and gave to 
Rome the pppellation of Babylon; expreſſions, which, how= 


ever applied, were t0 be und in 'Seripture, and which were | 


better calculated. to operate on the multitude than the moſt 


Glid arguments. Excited by conteſt and peffecution on the 
one hand, by ſucceſs and. applauſe on the other, many of the 
reformers carried to the greateſt enttremity their oppoſition 
againſt the church of Rome; and im contradiction to the multi- 
plied ſuperſtitions, with which that communion was loaded, 
they adopted an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devotion, which admitted 
of no obſtryances; rites: or ceremonies, but placed all merit in a 
myſterious ſpecies of faith, in inward; viſion; rapture, and 

extacy. The new fEctarzes, ſeized with this ſpirit, were inde- 
fatigable in the propagation of their Wine, and Tet at defiance 


all/the anathemnas and puniſhments, with whach ad Roman 
e endeavoured to overwhelm thein. | | 


Thur the evil. power; | Kowbver; Aar afford them pro 


ton againſt the ecclefiaſtical Juriſditiony the Lutherans ad- 


vanced doctrines favourable, in ſome reſpects, to the temporal 


authority of ſovereigns. | They inveighed againſt the abuſes of 


the court of Rome, with which men were at that time generally 
diſcontented ; and exhorted princes to reinſtate themſelves in 


| thoſe powers, of which the encroaching ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics, 
, and eſpecially of the ſovereigh pontiff, had fo long bereaved 
them. They condemned celibacy and monaſtic vows, and 
- thereby opened the doors of the convents to thoſe who were 
Uthertired * the obedience and , r . with tlie 
U 18 G 2 licence, 
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exceſſive riches,” the idleneſs, the libertiniſm of the clergy ; and 


pointed out their treaſures and revenues as lawful ſpoil to the 
firſt invader. Andi as the eccleſiaſtics had hitherto conducted 3 
willing and 2 ſtupid audience, and were totally uhacquainted” -- 


with controverſy, much more with every ſpecies gf true litera- 


ture; they werg unable to defend themſelves againſt men, armed 
with authorities,*citations, and popular topics, and qualified to. 


triumph in every altereatibn or debate. Such were the advan- 
tages, with which the reformers began their attack. of the Ro- 


man arcs urg ane the cauſes of their rapid and 
bony: a 0 * * na Ae | * . * 
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profound ignorance gf the people had given riſe to this ſect, 
but whoſeſound judgment, moderation and temper were well 
qualified to - retard its proprefs,; died in the flower of his age, 
2 little after he received the King's book ;againſt Luther ; and he 

was ſucceeded in the papal chair, by Adrian, a Fleming, who 
had been tutor to the emperor Charles. This man was fitted to 
gain on the reformers by the integrity, .catidour, and ſimplicity - 
of manners, which, diſtinguiſbed his character; but, ſo violent 
were their prejudiegs againſt the church, he rather hurt the cauſe 
by his imprudent exerciſe of thoſe virtues. He frankly confeſſed 
that many abominable and deteſtable practices prevailed in the 
court of Rome; and by this fincere avowal, he gave occaſion of 
much triumph to the Lutherans. This pontiff alſo, whoſe pe- 
netration was not equal to his good intentions, was ſeduced to 


concur in that league, Which Charles and Henry had formed 
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1 Tas emperor, Charles, ako kg that Wolley 500 e 
' diſappointment in his ambitious hopes by the election of 
rl Adrian, and who dreaded the reſentment of that haughty mini- 
ſter, was ſolicitous to repair the breach made in their friendſhip 
; by this. ineident. He paid anew viſit to England; and beſides 26th May. | 
flattering the vanity of the King and the cardinal, he tenewed 1 Ee 
to Wolſey all the promiſes, which he had made him, of ſecond- 
7 ing his-pretenſions to the papal throne. Wolſey, ſenſible. that 
| Adrian's great age and infirmities promiſed a ſudden vacancy, 4 
difſembled his reſentment, and was willing to hope for a more - 
- proſperous iſſue of the next election. The emperor renewed the 
_—_— made at Bruges, to which ſome articles were added ; and 
he agreed to indemnify both the King and Wolſey for the reve- 
nues, which they ſhould loſe by a- breach with France. The 
more to ingratiate himſelf with Henry and the Engliſh nation, 
be gave to Surrey, admiral of England, a commiſſion for being 
_ admiral of his dominions; and he himſelf was inſtalled knight 
of the garter at London. After a ſtay of ſiz/weeks in England. 
he embarked at Southampton, and in ten days arrived in Spain, 
where he __ ne the 9 15 bien! had wrifen in his 
abſence fe * | E235 441 
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was founded on fo little reaſon, that he could allege nothing as 

a. ground of quarrel, but Francis's refuſal to ſubmit to his arbi- 
tration, and his ſending Albany into Scotland. This laſt ſtep had , with 
not been taken by the. French, King, till he was Cl aſſured of France. 
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Henry's .. 
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at Cherbourg in Normundy; and after 
he ſailed to Morlaix; a'fich town in Brittany, which he took and 


e 'vice-adnitaly; and failed to Calais, where he wok the command 


army, deflincd for th invaſion of Frabre. This 
by forces from the Low Countries under the 
| H epinſhanl of the count de Buren, baden u de whole of 
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'The Engliſt merchants had great property in that 
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Tur French had made ik a nn their wars with the 
Eniglith, fince the reign of Charles the fifth, never; without = 
great neceflity, to hazard a general engagement; and the duke 
der pur ener vio communtel te Hench amy, nom emtnced 
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1 We Kimfelf took poſt at 
any, and a body 


NG: The count” of Guite ee under Montreuil 
with ſix thouſand men. Theſe two bodied were in a fituation 
to join upon occaſion 3 to throw ſueoour into any town, that 
vs threatened; and to harraſi the Engliſh in every movements 


his quarters. were every Mine neBap ters — 1 
h generals, he drew together the forces; and laid ſiege 
to Hedin. But neither did he ſucceed in this-enterprize; The 
arriſon made vigorous ſalkes upon his army: The: Frenck 
forces aſſaulted them from without: - Great. rains fell: Fatigue 
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6 tg was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and put his into Winter. 
quarters about the end of October. \Hisntarguard was attacked 1542. 
at Pas in Artois ;/ and five or fix hundred men were cut off; | 
nor could all his „ ere e e een 

17 en ee 127 

| Tus allies were more . ſuccefaful in 1 Fl „ 

commanded the French, loſt a bloody battle at Bicocca near 

Milan; and was obliged to retire with the remains of his army. ; | 

This misfortune, which proceeded from Francis's negligence in e 
not ſupplying Lautrec with money *, was followed by the loſs Th; 
of Genoa. The caftle of Cremona was zog nnd 
which remained 1 in bg hands of the French, 


* 


8 Res was now in fach a fituation; and fo colmedted by - | Fo 
"J alliance and intereſt, that it was almoſt inipoſſible for war to be | 

'  kindled in one part, and not diffuſe itſelf through the whole: 1 
But of all the leagues among kingdoms, the cloſeſt was mat | 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between France and Scotland; and 
the "Engliſh, while at war with .the former nation, could not 
expect to remain long unmoleſted on the northern frontier. 
No ſooner had Albany arrived in Scotland, than he took mea- 1 b 

tures. for kindling a war with England; and be ſummoned the Scotland.. 1 
whole force of the kingdom to meet in the fields of Roſline . 
He thence conducted the army ſouthwards into Annandale; 
and prepared to paſs the borders at Solway-Frith. But many 
of the nobility were diſguſted with the regent's adminiſtration ; . 
and obſerving, that his connexions with his native country Were -: 
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France, they murmured, that for the ſake of foreign intereſts, 


their peace ſhould be ſo often diſturbed, and war, during their, | 
King's minority, be wantonlyentered into with. a neighbouring 


nation, ſo much ſuperior in force and xiches. r 

in particular, refuſed to advance any farther; and Albany, ob- 
ſerving a general diſcontent to prevail, was obliged to conclude. 
«truce with-lord.Dactes, warden of the Engliſh weſt marches. 
- - Soon after, he departed for France; and leſt the oppoſite faction 
ſhould gather force in his abſence, he ſent W before him 
* earl of Ange, ee to the 1 n A 


Nxr year Henry, ht he might * , of ho IL | 
E gent > abſence, marched an army into Scotland under the com- 
mand of Surrey, who ravaged the Merſe and Teviotdale with- 


dut oppoſition,” and burned the town of Jedburgh. The Soots 
had neither King nor regent to conduct them: The two Humes 
had been put to death: Angus was in a, manner baniſhed : No 


nobleman of vigour or. authority remained, who was qualified 


_ to aſſume the government: And the Engliſh monarch, who knew 


the diſtreſſed ſituation of the country, determinsd't to puſh them 
to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, by the ſenſe of their 


Z q : preſent 'miſeries, to make a ſolemn renounciation of the French 
allianee, and embrace that of England. He even gave them 
hopes of contracting a marriage between the lady Mary, heireſs 


of 'England, and their young monarch ; an expedient, which 
would for ever unite the two kingdoms ©: And the queen dow- 
ager, with her whole party, recommended eyery where the 
eee of this alliance, and of a confederacy with Henry. | 
They ſaid, that the intereſts of Scotland had too Tong. been ſacri- 
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kama called ior the affifiance of their 
Allies 3 bat were ready to abandon them, ſo ſoon as they found | 


heir aifvantage in making peace With England: That where a 
ſmall Rate entered into ſo cloſe à confederacy with a greater, it 
- euſt/always expe&\this treatment,| as a conſequence: of the 
unequal alliance; bat that there were peculiar circumſtances in 
_ _ the ſituation of the kingdoms;! which, in the preſent caſe, ren- 
tered it inevitable: That France was ſo diſtant and fo divided 
from them by ſeae, that the ſcarcely could by any means, and 
never could in time, ſend ſueconrs to the Scots, ſufficient to 


Protect them againſt ravages from the neighbouring Kingdom: 


That nature had, in a manner; framed an alliance between the 


two Britiſh nations; having encloſed, them in the ſame ifland; 

given them che fame manners, language, laws, and form of 
government; and prepared everything for intimate union 
between them: And chat, if national anti ies were aboliſhed, 
which would foon be the effect of peace, theſe two kingdoms, 


"ſecured by the ocean and by their domeſtie force,” could ſet at 


_ defiance all ee einer. and femain for ever * and un- 


0 I. . 17 5 $43. 0 Oy Fe 

5 e mY R Wi V 
Tur partizans of the French Abe ad, on che diher natd. 
What the very reaſons, which were urged ; in favour of a league 


with England, the cloſe neighbourhood | of the kingdom and its 
ſiuperior force, were the real cauſes, why a ſingere and durable 


confederacyſ@guld never be framed with that hoſtile nation: 


That among neighbouring 'ftates, occaſions of quarrel were fre- 


quent; and the more powerful people would be fure to ſeize | 
every frivolous pretence for oppreſſing the weaker, and reduc- 


ing them een; That as che near Reghbourhood. of 
Vor. IV. 1 . 'H N 
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| is and England bad tated 4 at leon perpetusl bawern 
hem, it wi the initereſt of the Scots if they wilhed to main - 

B tain their independaney, t6 preſerve their league with tbe former 
bat "Kingdom; Which balanced the force of the latter That if they. | © 
bY  __,- » ©, '* deſerted that old aud alutary: alliance, om which their inipors. | 
EINE - Europe chiefly depended, their antient enemies, ſtimu - 
WAA | lated both by intereſt and h/ paſboh, would ſoon! invade them 
, reduce them to fubjetion Or if hey 
ho delayed the attack, the infidious peace, by making the Scots 

I „ loſe the uſe of arms, would only prepate' the way for a flavery 
5 * SIP 5 5 mm nmoudy 11 F Ar 
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Z Tux arguments craployed ty: the French party, being ſe-- 7 
J e eee eee ſeemed rather to "pap 
23 OAT | "prevail: And when the regent himſelf, who had been. long _ 
FF | detained beyond his appointed time by the terror of the Eng- | 
1 FITS en liſh fleet, at laſt appeared among them, he was. able to throw | 
tte ſbalane entirely on that fide. By authotity of the conven - 
r don pf flates, he aſſembled zu army, with a view of avenging 
˙ꝗ RITTR ravages. committed. by the Engliſh in the beginning of the 
J campaign; and he led them ſouthwards towards the borders. 
/// 1 trek they were paſſing the Tweed at tlie bridge of Melroſs, 
08 the Engliſm party were again able to raiſe ſach oppoſition, that 
i. Albany. thought proper to make a retreat. He marched down · 
Wards, along the banks of the Tweed, Koeping that river on his 
night; and fixed his 3 2 oppoſi ite to. Werk-Caftle, which 
Surrey had lately repaired, He ſento over ſome troqps to beſiege 
that fortreſs, who: made a breach in i it, and ſtormed ſome of the 
- outworks : But the regent, hearing of the approach of an Eng- 
ſk army, and diſcouraged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought 5 
Proper to diſband his forces andpxetire; $0 RUE: Soon 1 
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land. The Scots nation, agitated by their domeſtic factions, 
Were not, during ſeveral years, ina condition to give any more 


eee een F "ets 


al , - ' F * 4 — 


Tur reaſon, why che war a . bel 0 10 


. on the part 'of England was the want of money. All Henry 


che ſeventh's treaſures were long ſince diſſipated ; the King's 
babi ts of expence fall remained; and his revenues Were unequal 


even to the ordinary ſupport of his goyernment, much more to 


his military enterprizes. He had laſt year cauſed a general 
ey do be made of che : kingdom ; ; the numbers of men, their 


years, profeſſion, ſtock, revenue j and expreſſed great ſatis- 


faction on finding the nation ſo 9 le then iflued privy 
ſeals to the moſt wealthy, demanding loans of particular ſums; 


1 


and this act of power, though ſomewhat irregular and tyran- | 


nical, had been formerly practiſed by Kings of England; and 
the people were now familiarized to $1 But Henry carried his 
authority much farther on this occafion. | He publiſhed an edict 
for a general tax upon his ſubjects, Which he {till called a loan; 
and he levied five ſhillings 3 in the pound from the clergy, two 


ſchillings from the laity. This preichded loan, as being more 
regular, was really more dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 


ple; and was a precedent for the King” 8 impoſing taxes without 


oonſent of Parliament. Aeta en 4 un 4 


Rd 


5 Hawa) ſummoned a Partiament this 1 e with « a 
convocation; and found neither of them in a diſpoſition to 


complain of the infringement of their Privileges. It was only 
doubted, how far they would carry their liberality to-the King. 


Wolſey, who had undertaken the management of this affair, 


11 | $9 Herber. Stowe, h. 514: | r 
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1 wn „ RE: ig spes iht a 33 
ee the Paths grant a lage Muppy. He. 
A demanded a mböety of their eœcheſiaſtienl revenues to be levied i- 
. Vi n — band having Give Une, as. 
| SEN? GN AE Es members, chat his requeſt was at laſt complied 2 \. 
WEE. The cardinal afterwards, ttended, by by ſeveral of the nobility and: 


Ws As ptelates, came to the hoſe of ee in a lohg and 
8 claborate Tpcech, laid before them the public necellities, - he 


1  darigers of an invaſion from Scotland, e n : 
RS 15 France, the league in which the King was engaged with the 
Wt: 7 Pope and the emperor; and he demanded a grant of 300, - 
, divided into-faur yearly payments ; a ſun, computed: 
Wee: 10 from the late ſurvey or valuation; to be equivalent to four ſhil- 
3 1177 ngs in the pound of one year's revenue, or one ſhilling in the 
3 ; Pound yearly, according to the diviſion propoſed . So large a 
W grant was unuſual from the commons; and though the eardi- 
eee demand-was ſeconded by Sir Thomas More the ſpeaker, 
| '.*, . ___  * and ſeveral other members attached to the court, the houſe 
Cͤouldd nat be prevailed with to comply * They only voted two. —_ 

. millings in the pound on all who en; joyed twenty pounds A year- 
V and upwards ; one ſhilling on all wh poſſeſſed between treaty. 
V pounds, and' forty ſhillings | a Year; and on the other ſubjects. 
E . above fixteen years. of age a. groat — This laſt ſum Was. 

. 3 divided into two yearly payments; the former into four veatly 

4 | payments, and was not therefore at the molt above opens, 
- of e ans in the pound The grant of the commons was but the moiety * 
| . el the ſum demanded; and the cardinal, therefore, much mor- 
r 1 5 e ee 
r deat ue gb Unleſs the ſum comprehend the revenues of all kinds. 

JJ en AAKS< A Herbert. Ps 518. Wen Hiſtory, 'Strype, 1 OP 5. 
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elt He ns told chat it s a rule of the Houſe never to 1525. 
tenſon but among themſelves; and his defire was rejected. oa 
The Gnuhons;; however enlarged a little their former grant, 
- and votet an impoftion of three ſhillings in the pound on al! 
poſſeſſed of ſiſty pounds à year, and upwards *. The procced- 
ws er chin houſe of commons. diſcover cvidently the humour of 

tie tinkss : They were extremely tenacious of their money, and. 
fas dent ofthe row, which was far from being un- 
reaſonable j bur they allowed an encroachment on national pri- 
vileges'to paſs uncenſured, though its direct tendency was to 

ub vert entirely the liberties of the people. The King was ſo 


diſſatisfied with this ſaving diſpoſition of the commons, that, as Hart 


| he had not called a Parliament during ſeven: years before, he 
allowed ſeven more to clapſe, before he ſummoned another.. 
And on pretence of neceſſity, he levied; in one year, from all 


him payable in four years ; 2 new invaſion of national privi- 
R "hols" © ircglarties wane! Auen eee ended to n 
ir! * 8 76 

x Mast, chad when "4 eee #4 135145 172 HORNS of gran-- 
ting the required ſupply,” he was ſo provoked, that 7 for Edward Montague, one of 
the members, who had a cbnſiderable influence on the hopſe; and he being introduced 
to his majeſty,” had the mortification to hear him ſpeale in theſe words: Ho / man ! will 
they not fuffer my bill to paſs ? And laying his hand on Mantague's head,. who was then 


5 on his knees before him: Get my bill pafed by to-morrow, yr elſe to-morrow this bead of. 
X your: pull be of. This cavalier manner of Henry ſucceeded : For next day the bill was 


pated. Collins's Britiſh peerage, Grove r life of Wolſey, We are told by Hall, fol. 38. 


That cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the citizens of London into the general loan, 
exacted in 1525, and told them plainly, that it were better, that ſome ſhould ſuffer indigence, . 


than that the King at this time ſhould lack ; and therefore beware and ręſiſt nor, nor de nor 


i ice, fri ge e, foe ph , . eee nme 
by this King and his miniſters, Fr "405; f WW 
Speed. Hall, Herbert. þ ad Draco ORC 
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. | — This injury was highly reſented by. the car» _ 
i dinal; and he began thenceforth- to e himſelf from the 
BAS „ imperial cburt, aud te pee che wey for an union between his » 
$2 . maſter and the French King. Meanwhile, the diſſembled his 
, ̃ and after ing the new. pope on his pro- 
„ Fo motion, applied for à continuation of the legantine powers, 
ia | which he two former popes had conferred upon him. Gement, 
7 mowing the importance'oF: his frien 
„ nee Wente . this unuſual eee he ina 
ve bat He creed two Hides one at 
„ 5 of ks nr: He asd all 
iy Cebulleges And in Aer Wis neee en | 
73 dee fupprefſed fome ſmaller monaſteries, and diſtributed the 
g maonks into other convents. The execution of this project 
| * +++ * | became che leſs difficult for himg becauſe the” Romiſh church. 
| - + began to perceive, that the overabounded in "monks, and that | 
| ue wanted ſome ſupply. of learning, in order to oppoſe the in- 
. 41 "Wm or rather diſputative, humour of the new 8 | 
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many military enterprizes, he was adorned with every acc o m- 
plichment, which became a perſon, of his High ſtation, His 
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1 eee France Wi more nn than ex 
ever, on the opening of this. campaigu 
death, had renewed the league with 


— 


| Adan, before his * Fi I THIEN 1 
tles and Henry. The WES n 
Venetians had been induced to deſext the French allszhce, and too. ie 
form engagements for the ſecuring. Sforza in pbſleſſion n bi 
Milaneſe. The Florentines, the-chikes of Ferrara and Mantua, 11 Mee 
and all the powers of Italy combined in the fame meaſure,” The | 
emperor in perſon enen Wakes es powerful innen on n 1 PR, 
the fide of "Guienne: The forces o England and the Nether | Hp 
lands ſeemed ready*to break into Pitardy : A numerous body of 14 „ 11008 
Germans: were preparing to ravage Burgundy : But all 'theſe N 1 
kee en besen enemies wer Iſs threatening than a dome= | e 
| fie conſpiracy, Which had been forming, and which was now- 1 
come to FR eels Wk the French ee 5 


0. A 


4 ARLES «duke; of e 1 of 3 Was a a prince: 75 | 
of the moſt ſhining merit ; and, beſide diſtinguiſhing hunſelf in 


virtues; embelliſhed'with the graces of youth, had made fueh 

impreſſion on Louife of Savoy, Francis's mother, that, without ö 
regurd to the inequality of their years, the made him propoſals | gb 
of marriage; and meeting with a repulicy. ſhe formed ſchemes 85 

of unrelenting vengeance againſt him. She was a woman, falſe, ; 4 


deceitful, vindictive, malicious; but, u unhappily for Erance, 


had, by her capacity, Which Was CO! 


iderable, - acquired an. 


abſolute aſcendant over her ſon... By her inſtigation, Francis eee 


put man affronts on the conſtable, which it was difficult Ws: Wo 
2 ſpirit to endure; ; gd at laſt he permitted] Toabfo . 
tecute a lawſuit againſt hi » by ens on ie moſt frivolous. 
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ARR, _ prince. and country, he muſt ſtand acquitted, had entered 1 
i bee correſpondence the emperor and the King of Eng- ; 
uc Francs, pertivacious. in his. deſign of recovering the 
o eee dad reges 50 led his army in Pete ingo Italy; | 


„„ ah Bourbon, eee r 
8 bor ſtaying. bebünd, intended, fo ſoon as TO 


f 
1 


V dhe Alpe, to raiſe an inſurrection among his numerous vaffals, 
J | ty phone he ws ettremely beloved and © imtnce Foreign. 

i eue into the haart ot · the kingdom. Francis got intimation 
E ; of ki delign; but bein prompt enough in ſeeuting fo dan - 
1 . gerous a for, the conftable made hys eſcape ; and putting him- 
FW n | emperor 's ſervice, did all the 1 Injuries to his native 
RE EI. © which his enterprizing rit and his. great talents, for 
V oY war enabled him 40, perform. Charles profeſſed ſuch regard 


mf 


Wt dent „ „ that he promiſed-him lis filter in marriage, Eleonora, 
wien to Emanuel, King of Portugal; and when the comfable 
PRE | came 0 Madrid, fome time after, e 199 py are e 


. with all the demonftrations'of 
\ Kent N 7 
& F — . | 5 , Nun 


V —— ren in his nk. as wol 
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en lt be wink 10 eee 0 "AO 
Bourbon departed, he would raze to the ground the ern en 
eee e eee , f. 1 


2 * ＋ — 11 


= Tux King of England, ane that Sans ſhould under- 
| Skin his Italian expedition, did not openly threaten Picardy this 
year with an invaſion; and it was late before the duke of Suf- 
folk, who commanded the Engliſh forces, paſſed over to Calais. 
He was attended with the lords Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, 
Morney, Sandys, mn. Powis, and many other noble- 
men and gentlemen. The Engliſh army, reinforced by ſome 
troops, 'drawn from the garriſon of Calais, a mounted to about 
12,00 men; and having joined an equal number of Flemings 
under the count de Buren, they prepared for an invaſion of 
France. The fiege of Boulogne was firſt propoſed ; but that 
enterprize appearing difficult, it was thought more adviſeable 
to leave this town behind them. The frontier of Picardy x was 


"© H AP. 
XXIX. 


1523. 


24th Aug. 


N of 
France. 


very ill provided of troops; and the only defence of that pro- 
Vince Was the activity of the French officers, who infeſted the 
allied army in their march, and threw garfiſons, with great 


expedition, into every town, which was threatened by them. 
After coaſting the Somme, and 'paſſing, Hedin, Montreüil, 
Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings preſerited themſelves before 
Bray, a place of ſmall force, which commanded a bridge over 
the Somme. Here they were reſolved to pals, and, if poſſible, 
to take up winter quarters in France; but Crequi threw himſelf 


info the town, and ſeemed determined to defend it. The allies. 


attacked him with vigour-and ſucceſs; and when he retreated 
over the bridge, they purſued him ſo hotly, that they allowed 


him not time. to break it down, but paſſed it along with him, 
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„which they belteged and took by capitulation. Meeting with 
no oppoſi tion, they proceeded to the river Oiſe, within eleven 
leagues of Paris, and threw that city into great conſternation; 
till the duke of Vendme haſtened with ſome forces to its relief. 
-T heconfederates,, then, afraid of being furrounded, and redneed 
to extremities during advanced a ſeaſon, thought proper to 
retire. Montdidier w { abandoned: And the: 18 8 8 and 
ee W into their own country. . 
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ane defended, herſelf from the other invaſions with equal . 
line and equal good fortune. Twelve thouſand Lanſquenets | 


- wn eee combed the towns of Fine 1 


ſtenberg. Ihe count of Guiſe, who defended that frontier, had Y 
_ nothing. to oppoſe to them but ſome militia, and about nine 

| hundred beavy-armed cavalry.. He, threw. the militia. into the 
garriſon-towns;. and. with his cavalry, he kept the field, and & 
harraſſed the Germans, that they were glad to make their retreat 
into Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they paſſed the Meuſe, 


en aer, wach cut 11 155 fl part of en 

Tur emperor 4. great preparations oh the ſide of © "Lorca 
4 2 though that frontier was well guarded by nature, it ſeemed 
nw. expoſed to danger from this powerful invaſion which 
. threatened it. Charles beſieged NAA which had fallen 
drawn thither Lau tree, the French Kd he raiſed the ſiege 
af a ſudden, and ſat down before Bayonne.. Lautree, aware of 
that ſtratagem, made a. ſudden. march and threw himſelf into 
Bayanne, which he defended with ſuch vigour and courage, 
chat the 8 were conſtrained to raiſe the liege. The 
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| emperor h win os Yee totally A oh is ide; had 
he not turned back upon Fonta 


chat city, well fortified” and ſtrongly garriſoned. The cowar- 
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nd, contrary to the ad- — 
85 vice of all his generals, for d whe winter feaſbn, before 


1523. 


dice or miſconduct of the beende ſaved him from the ſhame of 


a new diſappointment. he place was ſufrendered in a few 


e and the emperor; having finiſhed this eee _—_ | 
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So obllinate Was l in en wil Italian ee, 
1 nottrithſtanding theſe numerou s invaſions, With which 
Bis kingdom was menaced on every ia he had determined to 


: £ lead in perſon a powerful arm army to the cnijueſt of Milan. The 
| intelligence of Bourbon's revolt and eſeape ſtopped him at 


Lyons; and fearing ſome inſurrection in the kingdom from the 


4. 


Italian wars. 


intrigues ofa man ſo powerful and ſo much beloved, he thought & 


it prudent to remain in France; and to Tend forward his army, 


" under the command of admiral Bonnivet. * The dutchy of Mi- 


Un had been purpolely left in a condition ſomewhat defenceleſs, 
Wich a view of alluring Francis to attack it; and no ſooner had 


FPounipet paſſed the Tefin, than the army of the league, and 


1 Nader Colonna, who commanded i It a very prudent ge- 


heral,, v were in the utmoſt confuſion,” It is agreed, that if Bon- 
that great city, on 


nivet had immediately a advanced to Mils 
which the Whole dutehy depends, would 


ave opened i its gates 


without reliftance* But as he waſted his time i in frivolous enter 


prizes, Colonna had opportunity to reinforce the garriſon, and 


10 put the place in a poſture of defence. Bonnivet was now 


obliged to attempt reducing the city by blockade and famine; 
and he took poſſeſſion of all the poſts, which. commanded the 
Paſſages te to it. But the army 1 the 8 en was 
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ohe French that ivſeemedmore likely-the latter would ems 
, . ſelves periſh by famine; than reducethe-city to-that'extremity: 

1 8 16 Sickneſs and fatigue and want had waſted them to ſuch a degree, 
bopes confiſted in a great body of Swiſs, Which Was levied for 
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1 IEEE above almoſt every other nation, and had been ſo much courted _ 
eu all the great potentates' of Europe, that they mere become 
1 3 extremely capricious and haughty, and thought that the fate of 

| f 4336 150% kingdoms depended entirely on their aſſiſtance Or oppoſition. 


. Francis had promiſed to this body of mercenaries, whom he had 
Wo hire to join Bonnivet, that ſo ſoon as they arrived in the plains | 

315 4 | of Piedmont, the. duke of Longueville mould join them with 
* -  -.- four hbndred lances, and conduct them to the French camp: 
EEE But by ſome accident Longueville s march had been retarded, 
and the Swiſs had been obliged to march, without the honour 

of being eſcorted by him. Offended at this neglect, as they 
interpreted it, they no ſooner came within ſight of the French 

. camp, than they ſtopped, and inſtead of joining Bonnivet, they 

ſent orders to a great body of their countrymen, who then 


ſerved under him, Ae to eis their march, * to | 
N home id their n 1 


A this 1 50 of che Swiſh, Pünder had no other | 
choice, but that of making his retreat, as faſt as poſſible, into 


France. He accordingly put himſelf in motion for that pur- 8 
pole but the allies, who foreſaw this meaſurt, were A to 
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action, made good their 
ble loſs both in officers and private men. Among the reſt, fell 
the model of ſoldiers and men of honour, and denominated the 


knight auithout fear and without reproach. | When this gallant 


gontleman felt his wounds to be mortal, and could no longer 
ſupport himſelf on horſeback, he ordered his attendants to ſet 
him under a tree, and turn his face towards the enemy, that he 
might die in that poſture. The generals of the allies, and 
among the reſt the duke of Bourbon, came about him, and ex- 
preſſed their concern for his preſent condition: | '* Pity not me, 

cried he to Bourbon; I édie in the diſcharge of my duty: 
They alone are the objects of pity, N fight againſt their - 

$ WO mea and opera th a! 
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Tur French berg. thas are lady e pope, oh Nene - 
tians, the-Florentines were ſatisfied with the advantage obtained 
over them, and were reſolved to proſecute their victory no far- 
ther. All theſe powers, eſpecially: Clement, had entertained a 
violent jealouſy of the emperor's ambition; and their jealouſy 
was extremely augmented, when they ſaw him refuſe the inve- 
ſtiture of Milan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe 
title he had acknowledged,” and whoſe defence he had em- 


_ braced *,- They all concluded, that he intended to put himſelf .* 


in poſſeſſicn of that important dutchy, and reduce Italy to ſub- 
jection: Clement in particular, actuated by this jealouſy, pro- 
ceeded ſo far in oppoſition to the emperor, that he ſent orders 
to his nuncio at London to mediate a reconciliation between 
France and England. But n were not mw fully ripe for this 


7 » Pere Daniel, vol.! ul, p. 152. 5 q Gaictianting, lib. 15. 
change. 5 
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aun The French army, howeret; Mt enge. 
retreat, though not without conſidera - 


1824. 
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. the renown of bringing about that great alteration; and 
| 5 Ha” de engaged the King (o recht the pope s mediation. A new "I 
* tmtesty was even cungluded between Henry and: Charles for the. 
* _ invaſion of France. Charles ſtipulated to ſupphy che duke f 0 

| Ne e eee eee eee eee 

| VS and Dauphiny: Henry agreed to pay him hundred thouſand 5 
+8 n e eech after with, he mi ht either chuſe . Ids 
| to continue the ſame monthly payments, or invade Picardy with 

| a powerful army. Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with 

. me titls of King; but to hold them in e- 
5 France. The dutchy of Burgundy was to be een to Charles: N 
e neee to ener 4 N te 3 
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467 Tex In Is ed partition dats Failed OS in 
oF: . of — cock cally performed?” Bourbon 65ficd 
+ + - »to-acknowledge Henry as Ming of France, His enterprize, 

7 | however; againſt Provence ſtill took place. A numerous army 
EE and _ 
; | . de eee e re They laid fiege to Marſeilles, | 

1 | hich, being weakly garriſoned, they expected to carry in a 
2 I TIM I Gr But the burgeſſes defended themſelves with ſuch 
3 85 valeur and obſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, hg heard of 


i 


* 


muh prench King's approach with 4 numerous army, found 
It _ theinſelves under a neceſfity of raiſing the ſiege; and they . 
+) $655) led their forces weakened, baffled, | and rd. into 
252 : Fo +25 > K - 1 2 | | ** 5 | . = FAY 2 ; 
1 1 f R 0s night f now | have N in hier r A - 


F  repulſing all his enemies, in every e Wi they had 
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hitherto made of Peelklag into bis kingdom: Om as he e 
intelligence, that the King of England, diſcouraged by his for- 
mer fruitleſs enterprizes, and diſguſted with the emperor, was 
making no preparations for the invaſion of Picardy, his antient 
ardour ſeized him for the conqueſt, of Milan; 3 and, notwith- 
ſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, 
contrary” to the advice of we wie counſellors, « to lead his army 
into Italy. nn * f Ry 
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"Us paſſed the Alps at Mount Cenis, An no ſooner appeared 


iin Piedmont, than he threw the whole Milaneſe into conſterna- 


tion. There was no army in the fleld able to oppoſe him; and 


Milan itſelf, though affectionate to its duke, was not in the 
ſame poſture of defence as laſt year, when blockaded by admiral 
Bonnivet. It was almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants: Great oum- | 
bers had died of the plague ; and the reſt had fled into the 
country for ſafety. Francis immediately marched to that city, 
which opened its gates to him. The forces of the emperor and 
Sforza fled to Lodi; and had Francis been fo fortunate as to 
purſue” them, they had abandoned that place, and had been 


totally diſſipated : But his ill fate led him to beſiege Pavia, a 
tovyn of conſiderable ſtrength, well-garfiſoned, and defended 
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The King. 
of France in- 
vades Italy. 


by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in the Spaniſh ſervice. | 


Every attempt, which the French King made to gain this im- 


portant place, proved fruitleſs.” He battered "the Pig and 


made breaches; but by the vigilarice of Leyva, new retrench- . 
ments were inftantly thrown up behind the breaches : He at- 


tempted to divert the courſe of the Teſin, which ran by one 


Lale of che city, and defended it; but an {apndation of the 


8 Guiceiardini, Üb. 15. Du Belly, lib. 2. $7750 
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1525. 


nisronr or ENGLAND. 


* 


IS - ; "2 5 p. Seer one night all hiy mounds whics che ſoldiefs, 
* $24 Fatigue and the bad ſeaſon {for it was the depth of winter) had 
4 ; waſted the French army. And the more to diminiſh its force, 


Francis, at the pope s ſolicitation, Who now: declared, almoſt 


during a long time, and with infinite pains,” had been erecting. 


q openly, for him, had detached A confiderable body, under the 


{duke of Albany, to invade t the kingdom. of Naples. The impe- 


rial generals mean while were not idle. Peſcara and Lannoy, 


Vieren of Naples, gathered forces from all quarters. Bourbon, 
©... "having pawned his jewels for money, went into Germany, and 
With this money, aided by his perſonal intereſt, levied twelve 

© _ *thouſand Lanſquenets, with Which he joined the imperialiſts. | 


This army was advancing to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia; and the 


K to che en as rene very day more imminent. 


Tun Rate of PR VR: was ſuck, during that age, chat, Fray 


| From want of commerce and induſtry every Where, except ian 


| Italy and the Low Countries, partly from the extenſive privi- 
leges Rilt poſſeſſed by, the people in all the great monarchies, 
and their frugal maxims, in granting money, the revenues of 
the princes were extremely narrow, and even the ſmall armies, 


-which they kept on foot, could not be regularly paid by them. 
The imperial forces, commanded by. Bourbon, Peſeara, and 


Lannoy, exceeded not twenty thouſand, men; they were the 


. oily body of troops maintained by the emperor (for he had not 
been able to levy any army for the invaſion of France, either 


i on the ſide of Spain or Flanders.) Yet ſo poor was that mighty 


monarch, that he could tranſmit no money for the payment of 


this army; and it was chiefly the hopes of ſharing the plunder ' 


5 


gd 


' them to their ſtandards. Had Francis raiſed the ſiege before 


' RE 
their approach, and retired to Milan, they "muſt + iwmediately 1525. 
__ have diſperſed themſelves ; and he had obtained a een 
victory, without danger or bloodſhed; But it was the charac- 
ter of this monarch, to become ohſtünate in proportion ne 
difficulties which he encountered; and having once faid, that 

he would take Pavia or-periſh before it, he was reſolved rather 

to ug 705 an nne —_ ow this t 

An" 48785 Fer Ei 1 i es: Atti 

Tas imperial genen ts ee the French nay oa be- 
for ſeveral days, at laſt gave à general aſſault, and broke into bruary. 


+ 
" 


Battle of 
the intrenchments. Leyva fallied from the town; and threw the Pavia, and - 
beſiegers into. ſtill greater confuſion.. The Swiſs infantry, con- con- Francis, 


trary to their uſual practice, behaved in a daſtardly manner, 

and deſerted their poſt. Francis's whole army was put to rout; | 

and he himſelf, ſurrounded by his enemies, after fighting with 

heroic valour, and killing ſeven men with his own” hand, was 

at laſt obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. Almoſt the whole | 
army, full of nobility and. brave officers, either periſhed by : 
the ſword, or were drowned in the river. The few, who 

eſcaped with their lives, fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
imperial generals had ſo little authority over their own troops, 

even after this ſignal victory, that Lanngy, apprehenſive leſt 6s, 
the Lanſquenets ſhould ſeize Francis as ſecurity for the pay 

due to them, immediately removed him from the camp, and . 
ſent him to Pizzighitone. And taking advantage of the terrors, T 
which had ſeized the pope, the Florentines, the duke of F errara, s 
and other Italian ſtates, he obliged them, though ſecretly ne- 

mies, to advance ny for the a of his army. : 
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mates e ee eee 
"from the captive King, The modetation, which he-difplayed = 


* 15 | bad it; been ſincere. wauld have done him 
8 to which the greateſt monarchs are expoſed". He refuſed the 
_ +4888 i _ city af Madrid permiſſion eo make any public cxpreffions of 
__ it 1; and ſaid that he reſerved-all--his-# | = ' 
J mould be able to obtain ſome victory oper the infideld. He 
V ſent orders to his fromtier eee ere e 
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| ={ettoe from; Francis to his mother, whom he had left regent, - 
© and-who chen reſided at Lyons. It contained only theſe few 
LAT 2 . words, Madam, all is oft; 'except'our honour. The priticeſs was 
Nr wich the grestnelb of che calamity. She ſaw: the king- 

dum without a e without an army, without general. 
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_— en eat Teo any CHA? 
politiex views, it is Evidght, chile the vietbry of Paving, EL 
che captivity of Francis Wers WE molt fortunate incidents 125. 
"ki "ok ould have befüllen him, amt the bnly ones which could 
"i render tis ſchemes effectual. While the war was carried on in 
we former feeble mammer; without any decithr advantage, he 
mitzit hae been able de poſſels himſelf of ſoige frontier towns, 
or perhaps of a ſmall territory, of which he could not have kept 
© poſſefidii, 'without/expeiding. much more thari its value. B; 
" Sine fighal calamity alone, which 'atinibilatet the power Pf 
| France, could he bope to acquire the dominion of conſiderable | 
tes or diſmember that great 5, ſo affectionate 
| in on government aud its on ſöbereigns. But as it is pro- 
babe, wt Henry had never before eaxtied his reflections fo 
ft; he was ſtartled at this important event, and became ſenſi- THE 
ble of tis own danger, as well as that of all Europe, ftum the | 
- Joſs of a proper counterpoiſe to the power bf Charles. Inſteall Henry his: * 
of taking advantage, therefore, of the diſtreſſed condition of braces he. 


>». 


ira, he was determined to lend her aſſiſtance in her preſent = | 
3 cealumities undd 25 the glory of generoſity, in raiſing a fallen 8 155 
53 enemy, concurred with his political e "he _—_— __ 135% f 


. eſs N r theſe new meaſures,” 
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Sonn Ace wo had previouſly taken "WE does Charles 4, 
1 Henry, 'and- Rill more between Charles and Wolſey; and 
chat powerful miniſter waited only for a fayourable opportunity 

of revengintz the diſappointments, which he had met with. 
The behavibur ef Charles immediately after the victory of 

Favia, gave him becaſionto revive the King's jealouſy and fk - 
picions of his ally. The emperor ſupported ſo ill the appear- 
ance. of moderation, which he at firſt aſſumed. that he had 
ENT changed his uſual ſtyle to Henry; ; and inſtead . writ- 
fn . K 2 ing 
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A IAN | emperoe's lettery to, him were uſually Joaded; an 
i babe eee 
+...» Probably more datigergu#to, Chal | 
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1 e ck was careful.to ſave, appeatances. in 81 change; and 
. | he/cauſed xejoiciogs to be eeiy Where wade an Senft of the | | 
HE Vicory of Pavia, and the eaptivity af Francis, Lie publicly = 
, whou-bs had. allowed, . - 
® Ln notwithſtanding the Vor, 10 reſide a London“ But upon the * 


1 e wmonarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With dee einperor, however, 
b | 1 | '&: . he put o of vigour and enterprize ; and in orfler © 
. to. have I pretencefor breaking with him, he diſpatched Tonſtal, 
WES: = biſhop;of London, to Madtid, with propoſale/for. a powerful © h 
r required, that Bharlesthould injaedi= — 
r Ouienne at the headtef a great am in order io 
rubin in poſleioniof that provintes. and be demandel e. 
IT 175 We payment of large ſums of money, Which that prince had bor - 
* . 5 De him i his laſt viſit at Logdon. He knew, that 
i NM & emperot Mus in no conditonjf fulfilling either of theſs 
A. demande; d that he had a8 rte inclinatian to me. bin 
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maſter, that Charles, on his part, wanted not complaints againſt 
England; and in particular was diſpleaſed with Henry, becauſe 

laſt year he had neither continued his monthly payments to Hy 
Bourbon, nor invaded: Picardy, according to his ſtipulations; 4 * 
that, inſtead of expreſſing his intentions to eſpouſe Mary, when 
the ſhould be marriageable, he had hearkened to propoſals, for 
marrying his niece Iſabella, princeſs of Portugal; and that he 

Ka entered into a ſeparate treaty with Francis, and ſeemed de- 
e e eee * r pre with - 


"hich. ee eee eee e 


— 9 ! 


Tux King, Mines by all man magives, IP TP? " 
- Modre his alliance with the regent of France, and engaged to 
procure her ſon his liberty on reaſonable conditions: The 
regent alſo, in another treaty, acknowledged the Kc o to 


crowns, to be diſcharged in half yearly payments of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns: After which, Henry was to receive Baring his 
own life, a yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, Not- Fr 
withſtanding .his generoſity, he could not forbear taking advan- | 


tage of the calamitous- ſituation of France, in order to exact this 
_ lucrative condition from her. A large preſent of a hundred 
_ thouſand crowns was alſo made to Wolſey, for his good offices, 


but covered under the pretence of arrears due on the penſion 
n him tor relinquiſhing the ame of Tour: nay. 
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MAN RTL, 26 Henry: fore that this treaty with - 


7 France might involve him in a war with the emperor, he was il 
alſo determined to fill His treaſury by impofitions upon his own 


ſoeabhecte ; and as the parliament had diſcovered ſome reluctance 


in eomplying with his demands, he followed the "advice o 


i e ne 932 ene eee, ah 


„ lender pretence of & loan. But he ſbon found, that he had pre- 
He ſumed too far o the paſſive ſubmillion of hie -ſabje&ts. The 
W people, diſpleaſed with an exaction beyond what was uſually © , 


rin ea dear r and 
en deem his authority, that he tobk no cate 


| 5 td cover, as formerly, this arbitrary emation, even under the 


levied in thoſe days, and farther diſgufted with the illegal 25 
thod of impoſing it broke out in murmure, complaints, appo- | 


tion to the commiſſionere; er eee 
hreatened a general inſurrection. Henry had the prudence to 


op ert, in that dangerous paths into which he had entered. 


He ſent letters to all the counties; declaring,/ that he meant no 
dere by this laſt impoſition, ard that he would take nothing of 
| his ſubjebts hut by way of benevolence, He flattered himſelf, 
Ka condeſcenfion in employing that diſguiſe would Latisfy 
the People; and that no one would dare to render himſelf 


* bk | obnoxious te royal authority; by: refuſing any Payment 


required of hin in this manner. - But the ſpirit of oppoſition 
was once rouſed; and could not ſo eaſily be quieted at pleaſure. 


£® 


2 


. A lawyer in che city objecting the ſtatute of Richard the third, 
WE: ff; A by wig bene volenoes were for ever aboliſhed, it was replied 
by the court, chat Richard being an uſurper, and his parliament 


factious aſſemblies, Bis ſtatutes could not bind a awful and 
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needed not to court che favour of a licentious populace 

Judges even went ſo far as to affirm poſitively, that the Wn 
might exact by commiſſion any ſum which he pleaſed; and the 


_ . pnyy council gave a ready aſſent to this decree, which annihi- 


lated the moſt valuable privilege of the people, and rendered all. 
their other privileges precarious. Armed with fuch formidable 
authority, of royal prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolley . 
we - 2 for the mayor of London, and deſired to know what he 
Wet willing to give for the ſupply of his majeſty's neceſſities. 


: * mayor ſeemed deſirous, before he ſhould declare himſelf, 


to conſult the common council; but the cardinal required, that 


he and all. the aldermen ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf 


about the benevolence y; and he eluded by that means the danger 


of a formed oppoſition. Matters, however, went not ſo 


cn AP. 
XXIX. 


3 . 


ſmoothly in the country. An inſurrection was begun in ſome 


places; but as the people were not headed by any conſiderable 


perſon, it was eaſy for the duke of Suffolk, and the carl of 


Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing perſuaſion and 
authority, to induce che rin gleaders to lay down their arms, 


and ſurrender themfetves priſoners. The King, finding it dau- 


gerous to puniſh criminals, engaged in ſo Popular à cauſe; was 
determined, notwithſtanding his violent, imperious temper, to 


grant them a general pardon; and he very prudently 3 2 


their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or affection, but to their 
poverty. The offenders were brought before the ſtar- chamber; 
where, after à ſevere charge laid againſt them by the King's 
council, the cardinal ſaid; * That, notwithſtanding their griev- 
« ous offences, the King, in conſideration of their neceſlitics, 
10 had 1 them his gracious . urge condition, that 


| wits Pied} Hall, | 118 
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_ 2 they replying,” that they had no ſureties, the cardinal: — . i 


„ and after him the duke of Norfolk, ſaid, e e 


. bi: - knund for thaid.. 5 which they. were" ie. a, 
BY 5 . 32 . Cons being generally NE Wy 


3 e 's counſels, increaſed the general odium, under which. 
_ ,_ _., he laboured; andthe clemency of the pardon, being aſcriþed _ 
to the King, was conſidered as an atofiement on his part for the 
. 5 8 illegality; of the ancaſure. , But Wolſey, ſupported both. by royal 
Aan papal authority, proceeded, without ſcruple, to violate all "= 
=” _, eccleſiaſtical prigileges, which, during that age, were much 
more ſacred than civil; and having once prevailed in that unu-, | 


44 


. 10 


8 mul attempt gf ſuppreſſigg ſome monaſteries, he kept all the reſt 
3 in awe, and,exerciſed/gver them the moſt arbitrary juriſdiQtion, 
„ VB!y his commiſfion as legate, he was impowered to viſit them, 
e and reform them, and chaſtiſe their irregularities ; and he em- 
pPloyecd his uſual agent, Allen, in the exerciſe; of this authority. 
. The religious houſes were obliged to compound for their guilt, 

| | | _ real or Pretended, by giving large ſums. to the cardinal or his 
pays and this oppreſſion was carried ſo far, that it reached 

„ Aft che King's ears, which were not commonly open to com- 
. plaints .againſt his favourite. He reproved Wolſey in ſexere 


1 terms, which rendered him, if not more innocent, at leaſt 
moyre cautious for the future. That miniſter had built a ſplendid 
. palace at Hampton-court, which he probably intended, as well 
24s that of Pork, place in Wel zaſter, for his own uſe ; but 

T fearing the increaſt af envy on account of this magificence, 
and deſirous e wm * he me him a br of that 
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an ab ble authority, poſſeſſed hy the King rendered lis 
| domeſtic goverfiment, both over hip? pcogleind his,minifters, „ 
eeaſy and expttiitious; The contudt "of foreign ufa done te. 
5 quired effort and application zunnd they were > now bot e Bae, 
ſuch a ſituation, .that it was no longer ſafe for England to be ; 
entirely f tral. Tho feigned moderation of the'emperar Fs 
of very ort date; and it Was ſoon obvigus- to all the world, . 
that his great, dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, c: 
were only regarded as the means of acquiring an ban more | 
_ <Eftenſave: The terms, propoſed by him to his priſonet, were 
ieh as muſt have mae ewen de ed abe eee of France, | | 
_ »  an{fdeftroyed the balance of Europe He required chat cha 
| | mdnarch ſhould beſtore to him the dutchy of Burgundy, uſurped, . „ 
: ane pretended, by Leyyis the eleventh upon his anerſtors gi that Wu 
he ſhould yield Provence and Dauphiny to the duke of Bourbon, 
to be polleſſed by him in full ſovereignty, eee 7 
to the crow of France; that he ſhould fatisfy the King f Eng. HE 
land with regard to the provinces," which that prince claimed | 
as hisifctheritance 3+. and that he mould rr n title d 
ws Milin/ Genoa or any territory-iy. 
p57 1 „ 9 hs by 1.45 2 . | 
dit OO ED. tas A 
battle of Pavia, While he was detained in Pizzighitone ; and as 2 
he had lütherto truſted- ſomewrhat to che emperor's generoſity, 
che ppt: cum gp excited in his breaſt the moſt lively indigna- 
| He raid; that he would aher ve and die priſoner 
thin ee * ure his 7 . 5 and \ even were 
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* 9 R . never permit bim to carry them into execution. The Offers, Ul 
_ © which he made for'obtaining his liberty, were, that ke would” © 
WE. - . enobaes al claimein Italy. that he would affiſt the emperor in 


echten che terfftorieswuſurpetupon the empire bythe Vene- — 
[ ; {I ii, chat nie would relinquith"the homage due by the N. 
1 peror for Artis and Fland „Wat he would marry Eleonora, 
RT the emperqr's ſiſter, {for lie was not widower) and/acknow-— 
rr (' yp, Pifelſee ating dowry, = 


7% 


_— ih 2 her children". 


** 187 


. - wards him en dene, hich ba Jagel al dr her "þ 


in Italy, upon his defeat and captiwity. He was uneaſy, 
ex, t6.be ſo far diſtant from the emperor with whom he 


— 
— 

- 

SY 


_ >” # e and he defired to be removed to Madrid, in hopes 
8 . chat a perſonal interview operate much in his | favour, 

3 75 Teh aud that Charles, if not influenced by his miniſters, might be 

Ws 152 4s found poſſefied- of the fame frankneſs of diſpoſition, by which 


1 1 5 1 1 be hitnſelf- was diſtinguiſhed. He was on convinced of his 
© ©  _ " miſtake. | The emperonunder pretenee of an alſembly'of the 


1 7 Katze at Toledo, kept, ring ſome time, at a diſtance Bs 
wma ad even after theyibrokeup, delayed his viſit to the cap- - 
A tive King; feigning a delicicy in that particular, as if his com- | 
(INK wtf, Fange „ ee ee ee | vow eHs EY | 8 


| 

| 

| 

[ Wm, on his . we e, into a 3 
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ineſs; which begot in Charles, leſt the death of, 
| us captive ſhould bereave him of all thoſe advantages, which 
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| | gfanifed, it it thauld be encumbered with many 


of a Uke nathre, which had 10 good an effect, chat the King 
dai recovered.” ; ; and 1 employed: himſelf in con- 
8 r ithe terms. of his 


x Wig nl | rl 0 1 8 dhe threw! inte 
5 8 . an new opportunity bf cologing his domi- 


nion in Italy. Trantis Sforza, mpatient t that, his inveſtiture of 
and chat en 


— * 


ung be delayed, 


tions, - ha endeayoured 1 to ſeduce e ah the imperial general; | 
from his fidelity, "and to engage him ! in a conſpiracy againſt his 
"mater. 'Peſcara feigned to enter anto the deſign; but having 
revealed the whole contriyance, "be received orders to take bel. 
ſeſhon' of the Milaneſe; And. Charles made. no ſecret of his inten- 


uon th try Sforza and WE his fie; on Account of the treaſon, 


Which he had committed againſt his liege-lord and ſoverei gn 


This incident retained the Italian powers in dloſer union with 
France; and the emperor, by graſping too much, found him 
ſelf in dapgegof lofing all his advantages. "His, apprehenſions 
were encreaſed, when he heard, that Francis had ſent a eig 
nation of his crown to the regent, and bad defired that the 
dauphin might be crowned King orders, which, though they 
were not obeyed, ſhewed Lat determined nyo never to 
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& Herbert, De Ven, Sandoval. 183 Gd ib. 16. 
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"exorbitant condi- 
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l che bed i een 2 2 44 
nei oy; "op fiek monarch called to yoo u come, Sir, 38. 
5 . e priſoner 4 No, replied the emperor, . : 
_ RIES and myfriend,whoſhall ſoon obtain 
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laſt Article, from the o 


never would Exect 


. {mit 07 GLAND. j 
cn Fine fy mp wn of: b ber 
* 8 now frduged jo the cefidn:of Bur- 


Chatles ; 7 even that territory, Francis 
had agreed to 225 but he till inſiſted en Grſt recohering his 
liberty, , All mutual confidence way; loſt between * 
pringes; and eat fear leſt advantage ſhould. be taken of his | 


4 2 ene perde Foul e e * 


Ax last che er emperor r hs will 


particular; and the treaty 


res f bis om 


v6 6 oof was ned, 1 1 | 


of Madrid 


was Roped, an end would 1 put to the differences b 


tween theſe great e 
reſtoring of Francis s fiberty 


ſons as hoſtages to by... Emperor £ 


10 af ks 
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14 1 
175 e either of Pages er . 
SK that province, Franc iupu f . chat, * W. cks time, 85 
+ "oath" teturh tb his Mg! 7251 . ra | the full | 
op” OE of che treaty. There were many other articles il 

this fimous convention, all'of them rigorous anch ſexerg 40 — 
Taft degree againſt the EK arch; and Charles discovered 


evidently his intention gf rec reducing rah, 5 bo as Fran pt 


r and dependance, n My. gl 
85 wp 54 RE Spec 2 * + as. $4478} ay” 3 


Maxv of Charles's miniſters foreſew, that e 
ſolemn the onths, mes and proteſtatigns exacted wore him, 

à treaty, Which was o 8 
or rather rüünsus and deſtructive, tc Hiinſelf, his POHLY and 
his country. By putting Burgundy i into the emperor's bands, 
he gave his powerful enemy an entrance into the beat of the 
kingdom : By ſacnhcing his allies in Italy, he deprived himſelf 
of 28 en aſſiſtance; ; and e his oppreſſor with the 
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Chole force and Wealth of that opulent country, tendered kun C HAP., 
_ abfolutdly irrefiftable; To theſe great views of intereſt, were . 
_ the. motives, no leſs cogent, of paſſion and reſentment z 326. 
| Francis, 4 prince, who. Piqued*hiraſelf \ on generoſity, 
ue on the rigour with which he had been treated during 
his captivity; and the eruel terms which had been exacted of 
him for the xecovery. of his freedom. It was. alſo foreſeen, 
» + ND I pan nlp ee . | 
. between theſe two monarchs, , would make Bim feel the ſtrongeſt F | 
reluctance on yielding the ſuperiority to an antagoniſt, who, 
by the whole tenor of his conduct, he would be apt to think, 
bad ſhown. himſelf 10 little worthy of that advantage, which 
| fortune, and fortune alone, had put into his hands. His mi- 
- niſters, his friends, His ſubjects, his allies, would be ture, ; 
| with one voice, to inculcate on him, that the firſt object of a 
PpPͤ!᷑rince, was the preſervation of his people ; and that the laws 
af hononr,. which with a private man ought to be abſolutely 
been, and ſuperior to all intereſts, were with a ſovereign 
8 ſubordinate to che great duty of enſuring the ſafety of his coun- 
try. Nor could it be imagined, that Francis would be. fo 
romantic in his Principles, as not to hearken to a caſuiſtry, 
Wich was plauſible in itſelf," and Which ſo much flattered all 
the paſſions; by which, K 8 as Wan ur a man, he was 
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5 Sbcn was . eng of Fer of haters 8 des, 
| particularly of Gattinara, his chancellor Who counſelled him 
+ to, treats Francis with more generoſity, and to give him his 


liberty on ſuch terms, as would engage him, not by the feeble 
ock of treaties, but by the more forcible Ter of honour, to a 
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mud and kin pertö unte But the emperor's tous. 
vented. him from following this: wiſer and more honourable 
council; at the ſamie time, that the proſpect of a general com- 


bination of Europe hindered him from detaining Francis in 


captivity, and taking advaritage of the confuſions, which his 


abſence muſt neceſſarily occaſion in his kingdom. Still ſuſpicious, 
however, of the ſmcerity ef his ptiſoner, he took an opportu- 
rüty, before they parted, Of afking him, privately” and as a 
friend; whether he ſeriouſty intended to execute the treaty f 
Madrid; proteſting,” that, in all caſes, he himſelf was firmly 
determined to reſtore him to his liberty, and that the proſpect 


of obtaining this' advantage needed no longer engage him to 


diſſemble. Francis was too well acquainted with Charles's 


character to truſt to the ſincerity” of this proteſtation; and 


therefore renewed his aſſurantes of fidelity, and a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of his word. The emperor replied, that Francis was 


now his beſt friend and ally; but if he Mould afterwards break 
his engagements; which he could not ſulpect, he mould think” 


18th March. 
Francis reco- 
vers his li- 


himſelf entitled to reproach him with a conduct ſo baſe and 
unworthy : And on theſe terms the two monarchs parted. 4 


FRAN 018, on ©: "08 into his own 3 delivered 
his 'twa, eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into the hands of the Spaniards. 
He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and immediately putting him to 
the gallop, he waved his hand over his head, and cried aloud 
ſeveral times, I am yet a Ring. He ſoon reached Bayonne, 


where he was joyfully received by the regent and his whole 


court. He immediately wrote to Henry; acknowledging that 
ta his good offices alone he owed his liberty, and proteſting, 


chat he ſhould be entirely governed by his councils in all tranſ- 


actions with the emperor. When the Spaniſh envoy demanded _ 
his ratification of the ent of Madrid, now that he had fully 


He 4 recovered . 


* 


n „„ Wes 


| 


B ns his tag he waved the ol, 3 hh colour, CHAP. 
what it was neceſſary to aſſemble previoully/ the States both off 
85 France and of Burgundy, and obtain their conſent,” The States 
of Burgundy ,1 ſoon met; and declaring againſt the clauſe, which 
contained an engagement for alienating their province, they 
expreſſed their reſolution of oppoſing, even by force of arms, 
the execution of ſo ruinous and unj juſt an article. The 1mpe-- 
rial miniſter then required, that Francis, in conformity to the 
treaty of Madrid, ſhould now return to his priſon; but the 
French monarch, inſtgad of complying, made public the treaty, 
which, a little befor e, he had ſecre tly concluded at Cognac, 22d May. 
againſt the ee ſchemes 49 uſurpations of the emperor '. 


Tur pope, 1 Venetians, I other Italian ſtates, * were 
deeply intereſted in theſe events, had been held in the moſt a 
anxious ſuſpenſe with regard to the reſolutions, which Francis | 
ſhould take, after the recovery of his liberty; and Clement, 
who ſuſpected, that this prince would never execute a treaty ſo 
- hurtful to his intereſts, and even deſtructive of his indepen- 
1 dancy, had very frankly offered him a diſpenſation from all his 
oaths and engagements. Francis remained not in: ſuſpence; x 
but entered immediately into the confederacy propoſed to him. 
It was ſtipulated, by that King, the pope, the Venetians, the 
Saſs, the Florentines, the duke of Milan, among other articles, 
that they would oblige the emperor to deliver up the two young 
princes of France on: receiving a reaſonable ſum of money; and: 
to reſtore. Milan to Sforza, without farther conditions-or incum- 
brances. The King of England was invited to accede, not only 
as a contracting party, but alſo as protector of the holy league, 
ſa. it was called: And if Naples ſhould be conquered from the 
. 


⸗Guicciardini, lib. 17. 


emperor, 
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rant enge. Fa ann in proſecution of this chene W ns Agresdd, that 
{! #4 3 Henry ſhould enjoy a prineipality in that kingdom of the yearly. 
1 revenue of g6,000 ducats : And that cardinal Wolley, in a 
r 43345 deration of the ſervices, which he had rendered to Chriſtendom, | 
ttt . 43a, * ſhould alſo, in ſuch an event, e ee ee 
o Y er nen 0129473 704 en 
| 74 enn 33 e i 
TREE ade Maree OWN that Riddles 4 
| 33 confederacy ſhould engage the emperor to relax ſomewhat 
| ol the extreme rigour of the treaty of- Madrid; and while he 
teu. entertained theſe hopes, ie wie this 1050 eee 
Bt pFPrepatstions, nor did he ſend in due time reinforcements to his 
1523, | allies in Italy. The duke of Bourbon had got poſſeſſion of the 
whole 'Milaneſe, of which the emperor intended to grant him 
che inveſtituré; and having levied a conſiderable army in Ger- 
many, he became formidable to all the Italian potentates; and 
8 not the leſs ſo, becauſe Charles, deſtitute of money, had not 
been able to remit any pay to the forces. The general was 
* extremely: beloved by his troops; and in order to prevent thoſe 
mutinies, which were ready to break out every moment, and 
Which their affection alone for him had hitherto reſtrained, he 
n N ed them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them by the plunder. 
e of that opulent city. He was himſelf killed, as he was plant- 
ins a ladder co ſcale the walls ; but his ſoldiers, rather enraged 
© than diſcouraged by his death, mounted to the aſſault with the 
guck er utmoſt valour, and entering the city, fword in hand, exerciſed 
Rome. all thoſe brutalities, which may be expected from ferocity ex- 
„ cited by feſiſtance, and from inſdlence which takes place when 
tat reſiſtance is no more. This renowned city, expoſed by her 
1 | renown alone to ſo many calamities, never endured in any age, 
| 1 even from e ene Eg whom the was often ſul ued, 
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ſuch indignities' as ſhe was now conſtrained to ſuffer. The un- 
. reſtrained maſſacre and pillage, which continued for ſeveral days, 
were the leaſt ills, to which the unhappy Romans were ex- 


gion ſeemed but the more to provoke the inſults of the ſoldiery. 


upon thoſe very altars, to which they had fled for Protection. 
Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity, and even every 
torture, were thrown into dungeons, and menaced each moment 
with the moſt cruel: death, in order to engage them to reveal 
their ſecret treaſures,” or purchaſe liberty by exorbitant ranſoms. 

Clement himſelf, who had truſted for protection to the ſacred- 
neſs of his character, and negleQed to make his eſcape in time, 

was taken captive; and found that his dignity, which procured 
him no regard from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, did but draw on him 

the inſolent mockery of the German, Who, being generally 


attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleaſed to gratify e 


ne 10 the nnn of the bs pontiff, 

Warn ne of this great event was conveyed to the 
emperor, that young prince, habituated to hypocriſy, expreſſed 
the moſt profound ſorrow for the ſucceſs of his arms: He put 
himſelf and all his court into mourning : He Ropped the re- 
Joicings for the birth of his ſon Philip: And knowing that every 
 artifice, however groſs, is able, when ſeconded by authority, 
to impoſe upon the people, he ordered prayers, during ſeveral 
months, to be put up in all the churches for the Pope's liberty; 
an event, which, all men knew, a letter under his hand could 
in a moment have procured. 


ä e Guicciardini, lib 18. Fellay. 
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-poſed*. - Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty or ſacred in reli- 


Virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of their parents, and 
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| The concern, exprefied by Hettry and Friis ber ehe e- 
hey df War f was much more ſincere. "Theſe two mo- 


__ Tarchs,, à few days before the ſack of Rome, had corichided a 


treaty ut "Weſtmirfter, ''in 'which, beſittes renewing - former 
alliances, they agreed to ſend ambaſſadors 'to'Thurlds, requiring: 
him to accept of two millions of Crowns as the ranſom of _ 
French princes, and to repay the money, borrowed ef Henry 
and im cafe of refuſal, the \ambaſſidors, [attended with Bande, 
were ordered to denounce war againſt him. This war, it was 
agreed to proſecute in the Low Countries, wick an army f 
thirty. thouſkn@ infantry and fifteen hundred men at arme, two. 
thirds- to be ſupphed by Francis, the reſt by Henry. And in- 
order to ſtrengthen tlie alliance between the prinees, it was- 
ſtipulated, that either Francis or his ſon, the duke df Orleans, 
as ſhould afterwards be agreed on, ſhould eſpouſe The princeſs- 
Mary, Henry's daughter. No ſboner did che monarelis receive 
intelligence of Bourbon's enterprize, than they changed, by a 
new treaty, the ſeene of the projected war — che Netherlands 


to Italy; and hearing of the Pope's captivity, they were farther: 
ſtimulated to undertake the war with vigour for reftoring Him to 


_ liberty; Wolſey himſelf croſfed the ſea, in order to have an 


interview- witll Francis; and to concert meaſtires for tliat pur 
poſe; and he diſplayed all that grandeur and magnificence, witli 

which he was ſo muck intoxicated. He was attended with 'a: 
train of a thouſand horſe; "The cardinal of Lorraine, and the 
chancellor Alangon; met lim at Boulogne: Francis himſelf, . 
beſides granting to that haughty prelate the power of giving in 
every place, where he came, liberty to all priſoners, made a 
journey as far as Amiens to meet him, apd even advanced ſome 
miles from the town, the more to honour his reception. It was 


7 zoth April. 
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hard! fhgnlarndy/thas the! duke of Orleans, odd eſpouſe the CHAP, 


princeſs Marys and as the emperor ſeemed to be taking ſome I, 


Nieps towards aſſemhling a general council, the. two monarchs 
agteed/not to acknowledge it, but, during the interval of the 
pape s captivity; to gotern the churches in their dominions, 
each by his on authority. Wolſey made ſome attempts to 


Garmany; but finding his efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, tho“? 
* e ee 6M e e eee 


get his logantine power: extended: over France, and even over 


i 1527. 


eee to cement the union between theſe princes, anew 18th Sept. 


treaty was, ſome time after, concluded: at London; in which 
Henry agreed to renounce for ever all claims to the crown of 
France ; claims, which might now: indeed be deemed chime- 
rical,. but which often ſerved as 4 pretence for exciting the un- 


waxy Engliſh to wage war upon the French monarchy; As & league with 
return for this conceſſion, Francis bound himſelf and his ſuc- France. 


ceſſors to pay for ever fifty thouſand crowns a year to Henry 
and his ſueceſſors; and that a greater ſolemnity might be given 
to this treaty, it was agreed, that the parliaments and great 
nobility of both kingdoms ſhould give their aſſent to it. The 
mareſchal Montmorency, accompanied with many perſons of 
diſtinction, and attended by a pompous equipage, was ſent over 
to ratify the treaty; and was received at London with all the 
parade, which ſuited the ſolemnity of the occaſion. The terror 
of the emperor's greatneſs had entirely extinguiſhed the antient 
animoſity between the nations; and Spain, during more than 
a century, became, though a more diſtant power, the chief ob- 
ject of jealouſy. to the Engliſh. 


9 Burnet, book 3. coll, 12, 13. 
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allies. He departed indeed from his demand of Burgundy as 


nuibrenr Ox /2NGLAND. | 


; Tus appeatinee of a eras ation between bib ank "OM 5 
land, though it added influence to the joint embaffy, Wien 
they ſent to the emperor, was not able to bend chat ambitious 
monarch. to Tabmit entirely to the conditions inſiſted on by the 


the ranſom of the French princes; but he required, previouſly 
to their recovery of liberty, that Francis ſhould evacuate Genoa, 


and all the fortreſſes held by him in Italy: And he declared his. 
intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, and confiſcating the 


dutchy of Milan, on account of his pretended treaſon. The 


Engliſh and French heralds, therefore, according to agreement, 


declared war againſt him, and ſet him at defiance. Charles 
anſwered the Engliſh herald with moderation; but to the French, 
he reproached his maſter with breach of faith, reminded tim of 


the private converſation which had paſſed between them at 


Madrid before their ſeparation, and offered to prove by ſingle 
combat, that that monarch had acted diſhonourably. Francis: 
retaliated this challenge by giving Charles the lie; and, after 


demanding ſecurity of the field, he offered to maintain his cauſe 


by ſingle combat. Many meſſages paſſed to and fro between- 
them; but though both the princes were undoubtedly brave, 
the intended duel never took place. The French and Spaniards, 
during that age, diſputed zealouſly which of the monarchs- 
incurred the blame of this failure ; but all men of moderation 
every where lamented the power of fortune, that the prinee the 
more candid, generous, and ſincere, ſhould, by unhappy 
incidents, have been reduced to that cruel ſituation, that nothing 


but the breach of his word could preſerve his people, and that 


he muſt ever after, without being able to make a proper reply, 
bear to be reproached with his infidelity by a rival, inferior t to 
hun both in honour and virtue. 


* 


Bur 
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| Dew though this famous 00 between Charles and 
Francis had-no immediate conſequences with regard to theſe- 
monarchs themſelves; it produced a eonſiderable alteration on: 
the manners of the age. The practice of challenges-and duels, 

which had been part of the antient barbarous- juriſprudence, 
which was ſtill preſerved: on very ſolemn occaſions, and which 


was even countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, began thence-- 


forth to prevail 3 in the moſt trivial incidents; and men, on any 
affront or injury, thought themſelves entitled, or even required 

in honour, to take revenge on their enemies, by openly vindi-- 
cating their right in ſingle combat. Theſe abſurd, though 

generous. maxims, ſhed. much of. the beſt blood in chriſtendom- 
during more than two centuries ; and notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
rity of law, ſuch is the prevailing force of cuſtom, they are far: 
from being as yet entirely exploded. 
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mus theſe ſtruplts. Ane Boleyn. Hinry applies to ub 
pPeoꝛepr for adivoree; The pepe favourable, ——— The empe- 
For threatens him. —. The pepe n ambiguous conducb . 
| The cauſe evoled to Rome. Wolſey' r. fall. nen- 
ment of the reformation in Eng land. Foreign aht. 
Moſſey'i death. — A Purliament. Progreſs of the refor- 
mation. 4 Parliament. King's * breach with 


7 Oe A Parliament. 
CHAP. OT meTANDING the fubmiliive' deference, paid to 
XXX. the papal authority before the reformation, the marriage 


1527, of Henry the eighth with Catherine of Arragon, his brother's 


Serauples con- widow, had not paſſed, without much ſcruple and difficulty. 


deerning the 


— { ar. The prejudices of the people were in general bent againſt a con- 
| jugal union between ſuch near relations; and the late King, 
though he had ſolemnized the eſpouſals, when his ſon was but 

twelve years of age, gave evident proofs of his intention to take 
afterwards a proper opportunity of annulling them. He 

ordered the young prince, ſo ſoon as he came of age, to enter 

a proteſtation againſt the marriage; and on his death-bed he 
charged him, as his laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alliance, fo 

| unuſual and expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objections. After the 

- - King's acceſſion, ſome members of the Privy Council, particu- 
larly Warham, the primate, openly declared againſt the reſo- 


* Moriſon's Apomaxis, p. 13. 
» Moriſon, p. 13. Heylin's Queen Mary, p. 2. f 


"HENRY vn 


and aifpaiion epi Him, r tons tas rom vitertaining” | 


any ſcruples with regard to the meaſure which he had embraced, 
there happened incidents, ſufficient to rouſe his attention, and 
to inform him of the ſentiments, generally entertained on that 


ſubject. The ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed the emperor Charles's 


eſpouſals with Mary, Henry's daughter; and among other | 


ohjectiona, had inſiſted on the illegitimate birth of the young 
princeſs *.. And when the negotiations were afterwards opened 
with France, and mention was made of betrothing her to Francis 


or 'the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe, the French ambaſ- 
- ador, revived che ſame objection. But though theſe events 


naturally raiſed ſome doubts in Henry's mind, there concurred 
other cauſts, Which tended much to enereaſe his remorſe, and 

* his conſcience more ſcrupulous. 

TAE queen was older than the King by no leſs than ſix 
years; and the decay of her beauty, together with partic 
infirmities and diſeaſes, had contributed, notwithſtanding her 
bameleſs character and deportment, to render her perſon unac- 
eeptable to him. Though ſhe had borne him ſeveral children, 


they all died in early infancy, except one daughter; and he 


The King 


enters into 


theſe ſcru- 


ples. 


was the more ſtruck with this misfortune, becauſe the curſe of 


being childieſs-is the very threatening, contained in the Moſai- 
eal law againſt thoſe Who eſpouſe their brother's. widow. The 


King was actuated by a ſtrong defire of having male iſſue: 


With a view to that end, it is. believed, more than from ade : 


* Lord Herbert, Fiddes's life of Wolſey. 
©Rymer,. vol. xiv. 192. 203. Heylin, p. 3. 
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bit other gratification, he had, a few years Fe this 
period, made addreſſes to a young lady, Catherine, daughter of 
Sir John Blount ; . and when ſhe bore him a ſon, he expreſſed 


the higheſt ſatisfaction, and immediately created him duke of | 


Richmond. The ſucceſſion of the crown too was a conſidera- 
tion, that occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulneſs of 
Henry's marriage was queſtioned; and it was apprehended, 
that, if doubts of Mary's legitimacy concurred with the weak- 


neſs of her ſex, the King of Scots, the next heir, would cer- 
tainly advance his own pretenſions, and might throw the king- 
dom into 'confuſion. The evils, as yet recent, of civil wars 
and convulſions, ariſing from a diſputed title, made great im- 
preſſion on the minds of men, and rendered the people univer- 
ſally deſirous of any event, which might obviate ſo irreparable 


A calamity... And the King was thus impelled, both by his 


private paſſions, and by motives of public intereſt, to ſeek the 
diſſolution of his inauſpicious, and, as it was Om, unlawful 


ane with Catherine. : 


- ; 


"'Hzxny afterwards affirmed, that his ſcruples of conſcience 
aroſe entirely from private reflection; and that on conſulting 
his confeſſor, the biſhop of Lincoln, he found that prelate poſ- 
ſeſſed with the ſame doubts and difficulties. The King himſelf, 


being ſo great a caſuiſt and divine, then proceeded to examine 


the queſtion more carefully by his own learning and ſtudy ; and 


having had recourſe to Thomas of Aquine, he obſerved that this 
celebrated doctor, whoſe authority was great in the church and 
abſolute with him, had treated of that very caſe, and had ex- 
preſsly declared againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages *. The 
Prohibitions, ſaid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and among 
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ne nber n en eternal, 
and founded on a divine ſanction; and though the Pope may 


diſpenſe with the rules of the church, the lawes of God cannot 
be ſet aſide by any authority leſs than that which enacted them. 


| The archbiſhop of Canterbury. Was next applied to; K. and he Was 
required to conſult his brethren : All the prelates of England, 
except Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, declared unanimouſly, under 


' their hand and ſeal, that they deemed the King's marriage un- 


_ lawful. Wolſey alſo fortified the King's ſeruples ; partly with 


_ a view of promoting a total breach with the emperor, Cathe- 


rine's nephew, partly deſirous of connecting the King more 
cloſely with Francis, by marrying him to the dutcheſs of Alen- 
Fon, ſiſter to that monarch; and perhaps too. ſomewhat diſ- 
guſted with the queen herſelf, who had reproved him for certain 
freedoms, unbefitting his character and ſtation . But Henry 


CHAP. 


* 


5 Was carried forward, though perhaps not at firſt excited, by a2 


motive more forcible than even the foggeltiops of that pen | 


favourite. 


* 
— 


"Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, had been created | 


maid of honour to the queen; and having had frequent oppor- 


tunities of being ſeen by Henry, and of eonverſing with him, 


ſhe had acquired an entire aſcendant over his affections. This 
young lady, whoſe grandeur and misfortunes have rendered her 
ſo celebrated, was dau ghter to Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had 
been employed by the King in ſeveral embaſſies, and who was 

allied to all the principal nobility of the kingdom. His wife, 
mother to . was daughter of che duke of Norfolk; his 


F Burnet, vol. i. . p 38. 535 p. 548. 
Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 46. 166. 168. Saunders. Hey lin, p. 4. 
h Burnet, vol. i. P · 38. Strype, yol 1, P · 88. 
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en den was davghter of the carl of Ormond; kis grand 


father Sir Geoffry Boleyn, who had been mayor of London, 
bad eſpouſed one of the daughters and co-heirs of the lord 


Haſtings. Anne herſelf, though then in very early youth, 


| Had been. carried over to Paris by the King's ſiſter, when ſhe 


eſpouſed Lewis the twelfth of France; and upon the demiſe of 


thatmonarch, and the return of his dowager imto-Bingland, Anne, 
whoſe accompliſhments even. 3 in. her. tender years were always 


much admired, was retained in. the ſervice of Claude, queen of 
France, ſpouſe to Francis; and after her death, the paſſed into 


the family of the dutcheſs of Alengon, a princeſs of fingular 
merit. The exact time, when ſhe returned to England, 18 not 
certainly known; but it was after the King had entertained 


| gaubts with regard to che lawfulneſs of his marriage with Ca- 
g therine; if the account is to be credited, vrhichhe himſelf after-- 


wards gave of that tranſaction. Henry's ſcruples had made him 
break off all conjugal commerce with the queen; but as he ſtill 


ſupported. an intercourſe. of civility and friendſhip with her, 


be had occaſion, in the viſits, which he paid her, to obſerve the 


beauty, the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Finding the 


accompliſhments of her mind nowiſe inferior to her exterior 


graces, he even entertained the deſign of raifing her tothe throne; 
and was the more confirmed in this reſolution, when he found: 


that her virtue and modeſty prevented all hopes of gratifying: 
His paſſion after any other manner. And as every motive of 
inclination and policy, ſeemed thus to concur in making the 
King deſirous of a divorce from nee and as his ſpon 


+ unde prices ti of Hina Barns lf 1 


grounds of nullity in the bull, which Julius had granted for 
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8 of luseeſt vs inviting, he reſolved make denden to Cle- 


e Knight, hisfecretary, to Rome for that purpoſe. 
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THAT he might! not ock the W claims of the pontiff, Henry 


it was reſolved not to found the application on any general 


. dbubts of the papal power to permit marriage in the nearer 
degrees of conſanguinity ; but only to inſiſt on particular 


the marriage bf Henry and Catherine. It was a maxim in the 
- court, of Rome, that, if the pope be ſurpriaed into any conceſ- 
fon, or grant any indulgence upon falſe ſuggeſtions, the bull 
may afterwards be annulled; and this pretence had uſually been 
employed, wherever one pope had recalled any deed, executed 
by any of his predeceſſors. ' But Julius's bull, when examined, 
_ afforded plentiful matter of this kind; and any tribunal, favour- 

able to Henry, needed not want a ſpecious colour for gratify- 


ing him in his applications for a divorce. It was ſaid in the 


. preamble, that the bull had been granted upon his ſolicitation; 


though it was known, that, at that time, he was below twelve 


years of age: It was alſo affirmed, as another motive for the bull, 
that the marriage was requiſite, in order to preſerve peace 


between the two crowns ; though it is certain, that there was 


not then any ground or appearance of quarrel between them. 
Theſe falſe premiſes in Julius's bull, ſeemed to afford Clement 


a ſufficient reaſon or pretence for annul ng It, and grant- 
ing Henry a diſpenſation for a ſecond marriage. 


Bur though the pretext for this indulgence had been leſs 
plauſible, the pope-was in ſuch a fituation, that he had the 
* Collier, Eccleſ. Hiſt vol. ii. p. 25. from the Cote, Lib, Vitell. B. . 
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the Engliſh-monarch. . He was then a priſoner in the hands of | 


the emperor, and had no hopes of recovering his liberty on any 
reaſonable terms, except by the efforts of the league, which 


17 Henry had formed with Francis and the Italian powers, in 


order to oppoſe the exorbitant ambitiowof Charles. When the 


| Engliſh Secretary; therefore, made private applications to him, 


he received a very favourable anſwer; and a diſpenſation was 
forthwith promiſed to be expedited to his maſters, - Soon after, 


| thee march of a French army into Italy, under the command of 


Tautrec, obliged the imperialiſts to reſtore Clement to his 
liberty; and he retired to Orvietto, where the Secretary, with 
Sir Gregory Caſſali, the King's reſident at Rome, renewed 


cheir applications to him. Tbiey found him ſtill full of high 


profeſſions of friendſllip, gratitude, and attactiment to the 


King; but not ſo prompt in granting his requeſt as they 
expected. The emperor, ho had got intelligence of Henry's 


application to Rome, had exacted a promiſe of tlie pope, to take 
no ſteps in that affair before he communicated them to the im- 


perial miniſters; and Clement, confined by this promiſe, and 
ſtill more overawed. by the emperor's forces in Italy, ſeemed 
willing to poſtpone thoſe conceſſions deſired of him by Henry. # 
Importuned, however, by the Engliſh miniſters, he at laſt put 


into their hands a comm! Non to Wolſey, as legate, in conjunc- 


tion with the archbiſſiop of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh 


prelate, to examine the validity of the King's marriage, 


and of julius's diſpenſation ® : He alſo granted them a provi- 


fional d Ypenſation : for, the King s marriage with any other Pew 


1 Euroet, vol. i. p. 476 24k 5 * ** vol. aiv. 237. 60 
| : i 
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marriage with Catherine. But he repreſented to them the dan- 


& gerous conſequences, / which muſt enſue to him, it theſe conceſ— 
flons ſhould come to the emiperor's knowledge ; and he conjured 
them not to publiſh” thoſe papers, or make any further uſe of 


them; till his affaits'were in ſuch” à ſituation as to ſecure his 


Uberty and independante. And his ſecret advice was, when 
ever they ſhould find the proper time of opening the ſcene, that 


they ſhould prevent all oppoſition, by proceeding immediately 


lid, and by Henry's inſtantly eſpouſing ſome other perſon: 

Nor would it be ſo difficult, he ſaid, for himſelf to confirm theſe 
proceedings, after they were paſſed, as previouſly, to render them 
ers by his Nb and eee — 


Wann Hor: Wee mation and diſpenſation [Ul ii 


of his ambaſſadors, - and was informed of the pope's advice, he laid 


the whole before his miniſters, .and aſked their opinion in ſo | 


delicate a ſituation. The Engliſh counſellors conſidered the 
danger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to them. 
Should the pope refuſe to confirm a deed, which he might 
juſtly call preapitate and irregular, and ſhould he diſavow the 


advice which he gave in fo clandeſtine a manner, the King 
would find his ſecond marriage totally invalidated ; any chil- 


dren, which it might bring him, declared illegitimate ; and his 
marriage with Catherine more firmly rivetted than eyer *. And 


ray 8 apprehenfions of the R or even probability, ä 


KC Collier, from cott. Lib. Vitell. B. 10. 785 | E urnet, vol ji. p. 51, - 
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do a concluſion, by declaring the marriage with Catherine inva- 
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i loan {ls 4timidity, to which he was extremely ſuhject, 


allowed him to make full uſe of thoſo talonts, and that penewrs- 


tion, with which he was ended The captivity; and othat oy: 


misfortunes, which he had undergone, by dnteririg into a league 
againft Charles, had fo affected his imagination, that he never 
afterwards exerted himſelf with vigour in any public mca- 


fures; eſpecially if the intereſt or inclina tions of that potentate 
mood in oppoſition to him. The imperial eral fotces were, at 


preſent, powerful in Italy, and might return to the attack of 


' Rome, which was ſtill defenceltts, and expoſed to the faine 
calamities with which it had already beenwoverwhelmed. And 


beides theſe dangers, Cement found or fitcied himſelf - 


expofed to perils, which threatened, ill e 
' F | 


'CHARLES, 15 1060 of the antes of the + katy 
father, threw out perpetual menaces of ſummoning a general 
council; which he repreſented as neceſſury to reform the 
church; and correct thoſe enormous abuſes, which the ambi- 
tion and avarice of the court of Rome had introduced into every 

branch of eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. The power of Clement 
| himſelf, he ſaid, the ſovereign pontiff, required limitation; his 
condud called aloud for amendment; and even his title to the 


» Father Paul, lib, 1. Guicciardiai. 


throne, 
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Sens en ke filled, might juſtly be lled in 
That pope 
Medicis, who ws of the ſovereign family of Florence; and tho 
Leo che tenth, his couſin, had declared him legitimate, upon a 
pretended promiſe of marriage between his father and mother, 
rann 


reaſpn; or authority The canon law, indeed, had. been en- 


tirely ſilent with regard to the promotion of baſtards to the papal 
' throne ; but, what was ſtill dangerous, the people had enter-- 
_ tained a violent prepoſſeſſion, . that that ſtain in the birth of any 
| perſon was ſufficient to incapacitate him for ſo holy an office. 
And in another point, the canon law was expreſs and poſitive,, 
that no man, guilty of ſimony, could attain that dignity. A 


ſevere bull of Julius the ſecond had added new: fanctions to this. 
| iy, by declaring, that a ſfimoniacal election ſhould not be ren- 


dered valid, even by a poſterior conſent of the cardinals... But 
unfortunately Clement had given to cardinal Colonna a billet, 
containing promiſes of advancing that cardinal, in caſe he: 
- Kimſelf ſhould attain: the papal dignity by his concurrence :: 
And this billet, Colonna, who- was in entire dependance on: 
the emperos, threatened every moment to expoſe to public 


Wu Charles: terrified the Pope with theſe menaces, he 


allo allured bim by hopes, which were no leſs: prevalent over 
kis affections. At the time when the emperor's forces ſacked! ' 
Rome, -and reduced Clement to captivity, the Florentines, paſ- 
fionate for their ancient liberty, had taken advantage of his diſ-- 
treſſes, and revolting againſt the family of Medicis, had en- 


ueety aboliſhed their authority in Florence, and re-eſtabliſhed! 


+ Facher Paul, r 7 Ibid. 
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3 enge. e fene n 
8 er Freedoms: they had entered into the alliance with France, 
g 5 England, and Venice, againſt the emperor; and Clement found, 
ctat, by this intereſt, the hands of his confederates were tied 


— — — — . , 
n 


. e from aſſiſting him in the reſtoration. of his family; the event, 
ick, of all others, he moſtpaſſionately deſired. The empe- 
i alone, he knew; was able to effectuate this purpoſe; and 


ccc qherefote, whatevet profeſſions he made of fidelity.to-his allies, 
in de was always, on the leaſt glimpſe of hope, ready to em- 
brace 755 e * a cordial Lee wich n mo- 


- - 
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i England; and as the oppoſition of the emperor was foreſeen to 
Henry's divorce; both on account of the honour and intereſts of 
Catherine his aunt, and the obvious motive of diſtreſſing an 
8 . enemy, it was eſteemed dangerous to take any meaſure of con- 
; Tt ES ſequonce, in expectation of the ſubſequent concurrence of a man 

of Clement's charaQer, whoſe behaviour contained always ſo 
much duplicity, and who was at preſent fo little at his own - 
Aaiſpoſal. The ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed: to conſiſt in previouſly 

| $3.7 engaging him fo far, that he could not afterwards recede,. and 

. in making uſe of his preſent ambiguity and uncertainty, to ex- 

'  . - tort the moſt important conceſſions from him. For this purpoſe, 
Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal's ſecretary, and Edward Fox, 

Ach Feb, the King's almoner, were diſpatched to Rome, and were ordered 

' 0 ſolicit a commiſſion from the pope, of ſuch a nature as would 


N * ablige him to confirm the ſentence of the commiſſioners, what- 
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5 15 the ſame reaſons; which 8 the King 75 ee of The pope's 
ambiguous 
obtaining. this coneeſſion, confirmed the pope in the reſolution condud. 
_ of refuſing it: He was fill determined to keep the door open to | 
an agreement with; the emperor, and he made no ſcruple of 
facrificing all other conſiderations to a point, which he deemed, | 
_ of all others, the moſt important to his own ſecurity, and to that 
of his family. He granted, therefore, a new commiſſion, in 
which -cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolſey, for the trial! * 
of the King's marriage; but he could not be prevailed on to 
inſert che clauſe deſired of him. And though he put into Gar- 
diner's hands a letter, promiſing not to recall the preſent com- 
miſſion; this promiſe was found, on examination, to be couched 
in ſuch ambiguous terms, as left him ſtill the en eee 
ere . un mret 2 199) 
vant nw fact oy | t 2 $2] 
* e e ee Fable to * King ; bis his 
; Fri ION on the pope was ſo much greater, that he conformed 
| himſelf; entirely to the views of his holineſs; and though he 
received his commiſſion in April, he protracted his departure by 
ſo many artificial delays, tliat it was October before he arrived 
in England. The firſt ſtep which he took, was to exhort the 
King to deſiſt from the proſecution of his divorce; and finding 
chat this counſel gave great offence, he ſaid, that his intention 
was alſq to exhort the queen to enter into a convent, and that 
he ah it his duty; previoully to tren an x amicable com- 


| t Lord Herbert. Burnet, vol. i. p. 29. in the colles. Le Grand, wal Bi p 28. 
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ſhewed to him, as alſo to the cardinal, the decretal bull, — $ 
ling the former marriage with Catherine; but no entreaties 


prixy to che ſecret, 
obſtinaey, he expreſſed to the King and the cardinal, the pope's. 


nivory of ENGLA ND. 


could prevail with him to make any other of the King's council 
In order to atone, in ſome degree, for. this. 


great deſire of datisfying them ig every reaſonable demand; 


and in particular, be ſhowed, that their requeſt for ſuppreſſing. 


ſore more monaſteries, and converting them into cathedrals 
rol gar ere pere er Neger 0 
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Tust ambiguous been id che behaviour of the pope 


and the! legate, kept the court of | England in ſuſpenſe, and: 


2 un certain © ouncals. Fortune m ean while feen ed to promiſe him | , 


a more-fure and expeditious way of extricating himſetf from his 


preſent difficulties. Clement was ſeized with a dangerous ll-- 


neſs; and the intrigues for electing his ſucceſſor, began already 
to take place among the cardinals. Wolſey, in particular, ſup- 
ported by the intereſt of England and of France, entertained: 
hopesSf mounting the throne of St. Peter; and it appears, 
that, if a vacancy had then happened, thete was u probability 
of bis reaching that ſummit of his ambition. But the pope 
recovered his health, though after ſeveral relapſes; and he re- 


turned to the ſame train of falſe and deceitful politics, by which 
he had hitherto amuſed the Engliſh court. He ſtill flattered 


Henry with profeſſions of the moſt cordial attachment, and pro- 
miſed him a fudden and favourable iſſue of his proceſs: 


vol. xiv. p. 270. e vol. i. p- 110, 111. Append. oe 28. | WE. 
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the intereſts of the Romiſh religion, to the elevation of his 


Family. Campegsio, Who was perfectly acquainted with. his 
views and intentions, protracted the deciſion by the moſt arti- 
icial delays; ; and gave Clement full leiſure to 1 all the terms 


of his haps vith the emperor. 


| "Tux 1 2cquainted Wich mne Ring extreme ie 
neſs in this affair, was determined, that he ſhould obtain ſuc- 


Aeſerting his alliance with Francis, which had hitherto ſupported, 
againſt the fuperior force of Spain, the tottering ſtate of the 
French monarchy... He willingly hearkened, therefore, to the 
applications of Catherine, his aunt; and promiſing her his 


utmoſt protection, exhorted her never to yield to the malice and 


perſecutions of her enemies. The queen herſelf was naturally 
of a firm. and refolute temper; and was engaged by every mo- 
tive to perſevere in proteſting againſt the injuſtice, to which ſhe 
thought herſelf expoſed, The imputation of inceſt, which was 
_ thrown upon her marriage with Henry, ſtruck her with the 


higheſt indignation: The illegitimacy of her daughter, which 


ſeemed a neceſſary conſequence, gave her the moſt juſt concern: 
The reluQance- of yielding to a rival, who, ſhe believed, had 
ſupplanted her in the King's affections, was a very natural 
motive. Actuated by all theſe conſiderations, ſhe never ceaſed 
ſoliciting her nephew's aſſiſtance, and earneſtly entreating an 
exocation of the cauſe to Rome, where alone, ſhe thought, ſhe 
could expect juſtice. And the emperor, in all his negociations 
with che pope, made the recall of the commiſſion, which 
3 Campeggio 


ceſs by no other means but by an application to him, and by 
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pos Trial of the 
King's mar- preſented themſelves; and the King anſwered to his name, 


riage. 
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n two | Intact 3 W es court 8 
: aa cited the- King and Queen to appear before it. . They both 


when called: But the Queen, inſtead of anſwering to hers, roſe 
from her ſeat, and throwing herſelf at the King's feet, made a 
very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her dignity, and 


her misfortunes rendered the more affecting. She told him, 


that ſhe was a ſtranger in his dominions, without protection, 


vithout council, without aſſiſtance; expoſed to all the injuſtice, 


which her enemies were pleaſed to impoſe upon her: That ſhe 


had quitted her native country without other reſource, than her 


che had been his wife during twenty years, and would here 


connexions with him and his. family, and had expected, that; 


inſtead of ſuffering thence any violence or iniquity, ſhe was 
aſſured in them of a ſafeguard againſt every misfortune: That 


appeal to himſelf, whether her affectionate ſubmiſſion to his 
will had not merited other treatment, than to be thus, after ſo 
long a time, thrown from him with ſo much indignity: That 


ſhe was conſcious — he himſelf was afſured — that her virgin 


honour was yet unſtained, when he received her into his bed, 
and that her connexions with his brother had been carried no 
farther than the ceremony of marriage : That their parents, 

the Kings of England and Spain, were eſteemed the wiſeſt 
princes of their time, and had undoubtedly acted by the beſt _ 


advice, when they formed the agreement for that marriage, 
which was now repreſented as ſo criminal and utinatural : And 
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5 cauſe to be tried by a court, whoſe dependance on her enemies — — 


Was too viſible, eyer to allow her any hopes of obtaining from 1529. 


| departed arranger "— never en again, e it. 


them an equitable ot impartial. deciſion . Having ſpoken theſe 
words, the roſe, and making the King a low reverence, ſhe 
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acknowledge, that ſhe had ever been a dutiful and affectionate 
wife, and that the whole tenor of her behaviour had been 


conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of probĩity and honour. He 


only inſiſted on his own ſeruples, with regard to the lawfulneſs 


of their marriage; and he explained the origin, the progreſs, 


and the foundation of thoſe doubts, by which he had been ſo 
long and ſo violently agitated. He acquitted cardinal Wolſey 


of Having any hand in encouraging his ſcruples z and he 


_ begged a ſentence of the court, agreeable t to _ nt * has: 


cauſe. 5 ? a | | _ 


m 


Tux legates, after citing the queen anew to appear before 
them declared' her contumacious, notwithſtanding her appeal 
to Rome; and then proceeded to the examination of the cauſe.” 
The firſt point which came before them, was, the proof of - 
prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with Catherine; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that no ſtronger: arguments. could 
reaſonably be expected of ſuch a fact after ſo long an interval. 
The age of the prince, who had paſſed his fifteenth year, the 


good ſtate of his health, the long time that he had cohabited with 


his ſpouſe, many of his expreſſions to chat very _ all 
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a = King's aſlertion Henry himfelf, after his brother's, death, 
FIG une not allowed for ſome time to bear the title of prince of 


. 


Wules, in expettation of her pregnancy: The Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſador, in order the better to enſure poſſeſſion of her jointure, had 


ſent over to pain, proofs of the conſummation of her marriage *: 


Julius's bull itſelf was founded on the ſuppoſition, that Arthur 
had perhaps had knowledge of the princeſs :, In the very treaty, 
fixing Henry's: marriage, the conſummation. of the former 
marriage with prince Arthur, is acknowledged on both ſides % 
Theſe . particulars. were all laid before the court; accompanied 
With many reaſonings concerning the extent of the pope's 
_ authority, and his power of granting 'a diſpenſation to marry 
within the prohibited degrees. Cumpeggio heard. theſe doctrines 
with great impatience; and notwithſtanding his reſolution to 
Protract the cauſe, he was often tempted to interrupt and ſilence 
- the King's council, when they inſiſted on ſuch diſagreeable 
topics. The trial was ſpun out till the 23d of July; and Cam- 
peggio chiefly took on him the part of conducting it. Wolſey, 
though the elder cardinal, permitted hit to act as prefident of 
the court; becauſe it was thought, that a trial, managed by an 


Italian cardinal, would carry the appearance of greater candour 


and impartiality, than if the King's own miniſter and favourite 


The Cauſe 
evoked to 


Rome. ; 


had preſided in it. The buſineſs now ſeemed to be drawing 
near to a period; and the King was every day in expectation of 
a ſentence in his favour; when, to his great ſurprize, Cam 
peggio, on a ſudden, without any warning, and upon very 
frivolous pretences *, prorogued the court, till the firſt of 
October. The evocation, which came a few days eftor from 


© Herbert. + Burnet, 6s [ty 5 does . 
'f Burnet, vol. i. p. 76, 77. 
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Dun tv the dine; that tlie ei was carried , Vefore the 
| 1 at London, the emperor had by his miniſters earneſtly 
ſohicited Clement'to evoke the cauſe to Rome; and had employed 
every topic of hope or terror, which could operate either on the : 
paſſion or timidity of the pontiff. The Engliſh: ambaſſadors, 
on the other hand; in cotijunction with the French, had been 
no leſs earneſt in their applications, that the legate ſhould be 
allowed to finiſh'the trial.; but, though they employed the ſame 
engines of promiſes and menaces, the objects, which they could 
ſet before the pope, were not ſo inſtant nor immediate as thoſe 
which were held up to him by the emperor . The dread of 
lofing England, and of fortifying the Lutherans. by ſo conſi- 
derable an acceſſion, made ſmall impreſſion on Clement's mind, 
in compariſon of the anxiety for his-own perſonal fafety, and. 
the fond defire of reſtoring the Medicis. to their dominion in 
_ Elvrence.. So foon, therefore, as he had adjuſted all terms with 
the emperor, he laid hold - of the pretence of juſtice, which 
required him, he faid, to pay regard to the queen's' appeal; 
and ſuſpending the commiſſion of the legates, be evoked the 
cauſe to Rome. Campeggio had beforchahd received private 


orders, delivered by ann. to burn ec Meß with. 
which he was R wel = 


.. 2 >. 1 : « . 


Wolszr! had 7 hou: Wee, this Are bis ts ire Lore 
runner of his own ruin. Though he had at firſt deſired, that 


the King ſhould rather 912 a French princeſs than Anne 


e Herbert, p. 254. | » Burnet, vol. i i. P47's- 5 | 
Boleyn, 
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RE DE LON n wi 0 Watt web lahe riaatiadicaicy: 2 
. eurneſtneſe to bring the affair to an happy iſſue: He was not 
. V 

1 105 ' | Pope's partiality had produced. But he had ſufficient experience 
bf he extreme andour and impatienge of Henry's temper, ho 
F and. who-was wont, | without examir | 

dien ondiſtindion, de wake his miniſters anſwerable for, the 
ö thoſe armnſattions; withowhinh they were-- entruſted, - 
3 Aue Boleyn alſo, who, was prepoſſeſſod againſt him, 


l imputed to him the failure of her hopes; and: as the was newly 
—__ xetirnddito:courts; whenceſhe had been gemqyed from a gegard 
d deceney, during tbe trial before the Iegates, the had naturally 
79 A wequired an ce on Henry's mind, and the;(erved 
wm w beni) his prejudices again@ahe cardinal F. Even the 
aan apdyher;partizans, judging of Wolſey by the part which 
. be had :apenly) acted, had expreſſed 4he;, higheſt animoſity | 
e againſt him and the moſt oppoſite factions ſeemed nom to 
oi ie che ruin af this haughty miniger The high opinion 
15 Aͤtſelf, which Heury had entertained of the cardinal's capacity, 
ebeehdsd t haſten his dernfalz while he imputed the bad ſpeceſt 
e et miniſter's undertakings, oot to, ill fortune gr to miſtake, 
out e che maſignity or infidelity. of his intentions. The blow, 
| However, fell; not, inſtantly; on his headt The, King, who 
1 probabiy could, not juſtify by any good reaſon his alienation 
deem his anitjeatfavourite, ſeems to haye-remjainec ſome time 
ꝗßJ annie and he fereived him, if not with all his former | 


- 


1 __ __ " kindneſs atleaſt with the ee eee ; 
; | 2 { dials Seh rid th Loft bd roll)! tur ane old hoy; 
. 1 53 it. ĩs found almoſt impoſlible | fox a high confidence and. 
3 a feaion to receive the leaſt diminution, without linking into 
1 e Collier, vol . p. * Put, vol. p. 55 » eneadiih, p. 4. 
| ae, 1 | f | abſolute 
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det ee, dee eee r 


The King now determined to bring on the ruin of the cardinal 


with a motion almoſt : as. precipitate as he had formerly employed 
in bis elevation. The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent, 

to xequire the great ſeal from him; and on his ſerupling 
to delivet it , without a more expreſs warrant, Henry wrote 
him a letter, upon which it was ſurrendered, and was delivered 


by the King to Sir Thomas More, a man, who, beſides the 


ornaments of an elegant ae een wenn che higheſt main | 
| ven e err 0 nr 494 2 4. 3 


1 


Wolenr was ths ert gun York-Place, a 1 


which he had built in London, and which, though it - really - 


belonged to the ſee of York, was ſeized by Henry, and became 


_ afterwards the refidence of the Kings of England, under the 


title of Whitehall. All his furniture and plate were converted 
to the King's uſe. Their riches and ſplendor befitted rather a 
royal than a. private fortune. The walls of his palace were 
covered with cloth of gold or cloth of filyer: : He had a 
cupboard of plate of maſſy gold: There were found a thouſand 
pieces of fine. holland belonging to him. The reſt of his 
riches and furniture was in proportion; and his opulence was 
probably no ſmall inducement to this violent perſecution againſt 
E.. dt 14 £4 br T a BETTS 
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Tus cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a country ſeat 
which he poſſeſſed near Hampton-Court. The world, who - 
e 1-Cavendiſh, p. 44. $3 
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"op 17 | bad. gig him, ſuch, abje#. court during. his n ein | 
2 entixely deſerted him, on this fatal reverſe of, all his fortunes, 


THE TW.” on He Ty: was mych dejetted with the change ; and ſrom the 


rf fume turn of mind, which had made him be fo vainly elated 
Wich his gratideitr, he felt the Rroke of adverſity with double | 


1 oF Foy 


nigour The ſmalelt appearance of hiv return to frvour threw = 
him into trahſports of joy, unbecoming/a min. The King 
had ſeemed milling, during ſome time, ta intermit. the blows, 


Whichammhelmed him. He:granted/himhis progettion, and 


leſt hm ia palleion-of the ſess of Lork and Wäncheſtar. He 


1 = ive ks of hae 


even ſent him a gracious meſſage, accompanied wich 8 ting, a 


a teſtimony of his affection. Wolſey, who was on horſeback 


Seer e wee immediately - lighted; and 


Ning warty oY. i knees 1 in the mire, . . that 5 


tion. 


al > AO 
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07 his 3 dreaded ** irn to court, never 


cCkaſed plying the King with accounts of his ſeveral offences; 5 


And Anne Boleyn in particular, who bore him no kindneſs, 


cbntributedt her endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle. the | 
duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever | 


s reinſtated in his former authority. He diſmiſſed therefore 3 


numerous retinue; and as he was a kind and beneficent maſter, 
the ſeparation paſſed not without a plentiful effuſion of tears on 


both ſides*. The King's heart, notwithſtanding ſome gleams of 


kindneſs, ſeemed now totally hardened againſt his old favourite.. 


He ordered him to be indicted in the Star Chamber, where a 
fentence Was paſſed vpon him. And not . vith, this, 


= Strype, vol. i. p. 114, 118. unn 25 x Stone, p. 547. 
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Ceverieyy e abandoned bfr to All Hhe figbur of the Parliament, 
which now, after a long interval, was again aſſembled.” The 
Houſe of lords voted a long charge againſt Wolſey, conſiſting of 
SOAR; INF dh BAN it WAA An 4p Ries won to 


Title opPOfA e was thitte cb ths chrge ih dite upper hüufe: 
No evidener Of Ay purt of It was M ftticfr ds Emea'f6r 7 atid'ds 


at cunſtſts chiefby of general aecufnttött, it was ſcaret ſuſceptible 


b The EARS" Were feilt Gowi to the Hott of com- 


ons; Wicte Thotiths Cxöttt wel, fortnerty u fervant of the 
bail, and ne had been tailed by bij fror a very ow 
Nation, defended his ünförtühaté patron with fach Ipirit, gene- 
röffry, snd ebüragt, as ctfufretl Hifn great Honour, and laid 
Bios ate h cm tengo lee 
P The firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal is his , procuring the legantine 
power, which, however, as it was certainly done with the King's conſent and permiſ- 
Kon, could be tiowiſe criminal. Many of the other articles alſo regard the mere exer- 
eiſe/ of chat pthtet;/ Sotze articles impate to Hint 4s /Grfines, 'parficalkr Acne, whilh 
were natural or unavoidableto any man, chat was prime miniſter Mich ſo ublimited an 
authority ; ſuch as receiving firſt all letters from the King's miniſters abroad, .receiviag 
fit ul Viſes Frota forcigh miniſters, defiring that all applications ſhould þ> made thro” 
bim. HE was de nccüſed f ming himſelf with the King; äs if he had been his 
fellow, the King and I: It is reported that ſometimes he even pat dil Gn name before 
the King's, ego et Tex meus, But this mode of expreſſion is juſtified by the Latin idiom. 
{tis remarküble, that his wh tpering in the King's ear, knowing himſelf to be affected 
with vetnteral diſtem pero, i8 an article againft him; Many df the charges are general and 
incapable of proof. | Lord Herbert goes ſo far &'to' affirm, that no man ever fell from ſo 
high a tation, who had ſo few real crimes objected to him. This opinion is perhaps too 
- favourable to the cardinal, Yet the refutation of the articles by Cromwel, and their 
_ being rejeQed by u houfe of commons even in this arbitrary reign, is almoſt a demon- 
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ſtration of Wolſey's innocence- Henry was; no doubt, entirely bent on his deſtruc - 


tion, when, on his failure by a parliamentary impeachment, he attacked him upon 
the ſtatute of 1 which afforded him ſo little juſt hold on that miniſter. For 
that this in dient was fübſequent to the attack in parlament, appeats by Cavendiſh's 
life of Wolſeg, Stowe, p. 557, ant more: certainly by the very articles of impeach- 


ment themſelves, Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii, p. 42. article 7. Coke's Inſt. pt. 4. 
fol. 89. | wu 14: tara | [ET 
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. Woll ex v's enemies, finding that either his innocence or his 

Ft 4 det e Nee rg leere bun een 
r againſt him, thats rid cent inane 
r commanly-called. the fare af provitors, 
be bad procured bulls from Rome, particularly: that inveſting 
him with the legantine power, which he had exerciled with very 
extenſive, authority. He ; confeſſed | the indictment, | pleaded 
pL OATH] ignorance. of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the King's 
mercy. He was perhaps within reach of the law; but beſides | 
that this ſtatute had fallen altogether into diſuſe; nothing could. 
be more-rigorous and ſevere than to impute to him as a crime, 
: Wat he had openly, during a courſe of ſo many years, practiſed 

at? | 1 with the conſent and approbation of the King, and-the acquieſ- 
| FORTE. cence; of the Parliament- and kingdom: - Not to mention; what 
| de always afſerted?; and what we can ſcarce doubt of, that he 
177 | | had vhtained the royal licence in che -moſt formal manner; 
| which, had he not been apprehenſi ve of the dangers attending 
ay oppofition to Henty s lawleſs will, he might have pleaded in 
. his own defence before the judges. Gentanee, hasvun was 
17 1 pronoubced againſt him, That he was out of the King's pro- 
24 tection; his lands and goods forfrited, and that his perſon might 

4 be committed to cuſtody.” But this proſecution, of /Wolſey, . 

| tho” it ras. not diſagrreable ta Henry, was carried no farther: 
He even granted him à pardon for all offences; reſtored him 

part of his plate and furniture; and fill continued, from time to 
| | be A ee Eng am t a | 
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1 R 3 again th amm of the ns 
Bad been very antient in England, as well as in moſt other 
European kingdoms ; and as this topic was/now become popular 
every where, it had paved the way for the Lutherari tenets, 
and reconciled the people, in. ſome meaſure, . to- the: frightful 
idea. of hereſy. and innovation. The commons, finding the 
 6ccaſion favourable, paſſed ſeveral bills, reſtraining the impo- 
fitions of the clergy ; one for regulating of mortuaries; ano- 
ther againſt the exactions for the probates of wills ; a third 


— 


againſt non- reſidence and pluralities, and againſt een | 


being farmers of land. But what appeared chiefly dangerous 
to the eccleſiaſtical order, were the ſevere. inveQtives, thrown 


out, almoſt without oppoſition, in the houſe, againſt the diſſo- 


luteneſs of the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, and their 


endleſs encroactiments on the laity. Lord Herbert has even 


preſerved the ſpeech of a gentleman of Grey*s-Inn, which is of 
a very ſingular nature, and contains ſuch topics as we ſhould 


little expect to meet with during that period. The member 
_ Inſiſts, upon the vaſt variety of theological opinions, which pre- 
vailed i in different nations and ages; the endleſs inextricable 
8 controverſies maintained by the ſeveral ſects; the impoſſibility, 
that any man, much leſs the people, could ever know, much 
leſs examine, the tenets and principles of each let; the neceſſity 


of ignorance and a ſufpence of judgment with regard to all 


CHAP: 
XXX. 
— 
1529. 

Commence- 
ment of the 
reformation 
in England. 


theſe objects of diſpute: And upon the whole, he infers; that 


the only religion obligatory on mankind is the belief of one 
ſüpreme Being, the author of nature; and the neceſſity of good 
| morals, in order” t to obtain his aur any protection. Such 


Theſe 2 Wh are b quite Wk 24 had riſen to a great height; A member 


fad in the houſe, that a thouſand merks hal been exaded from him on that account... 


Hall, fol. 188. Etrype,. val. . E 73˙ Ma P. 293. 
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aud ee dot be adteinced, Without wong prerautton, ih 4 
d. Bit though the et btoaching of religious 


ee den tight eee the fceptltal turn iti 4 few perſbfis 
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- of « Kidious dilpeſition;* the zeal, with which men (hon after 
Attuched themſeves to ther ſevetal parties, ſerved ellectunty to 
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Fur bits for regulating the clergy met Wich Time debe | 

it ie kwuſe of lords. Biſhop Fiſher in particular imputed theſe 

| meaſures of the commons to their want of faith ; and to a 

form ed defi i, derived from heretical and Lutheran-principles, | d 

8 robbing the church, of her patrimony, and overturning the | 
national religion. The duke. of Norfolk reproved the prelate 

in very; ſevere, and even. ſomewhat: indecent terms. He told 


him, that the greateſt clerks were not always: the viſeſt men, 
But Fiſher, replied, that he did not member any fools in his 


time, who had proved great-clerks.. The exceptions talen at 


the biſhop of Rocheſter's ſpeech ſtopped not there: The com. 


mone, by the mouth of Sir Tuomas Audley, their ſpeuker, 
made complaints to the Ring of the reflections thrown upon 


them; and the biſhop + was obliged to BY a more favourable 
| conftruttion on M words | ily 


2 4 n . nig 


W 


e was not Aüplesled, that 8 of Ye and the 
97 7 ſhould be ſenſible, that they were entirely dependant on 
Him, and that his Parliament, if he were willing to ſecond their 
"notions, were ey diſpoſed to reduce the Power and 


* Pukamentay uss. vol, ill. p. 9. Burnet, vol. I. p. 62. . 
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NET I of the eceleſiaſties: The commons gratified: the King CHAb.- 
in another particular of moment: They granted him a diſcharge 
af all thaſe debts, Which he had contracted ſinee the beginning 3829. 
of his xeign: And they grounded this bill, which occaſioned. 

wan Eamploints, on a. pretenee of che King's great eare of the 
nation, and of his employing regularly all the money, which 

he had bortowed, in the public ſervice: Moſt of the King's 
ereditors conſiſted of friends to the cardinal, who had been 

| engaged hy.their. patron to contribute to the ſupply of Henrys 
necellities;. and the preſent courtiers, wero well pleaſedto take ile 
opportunity of mulcting chem. Several alſo, approved of an 
expcdient, Which, they - hoped, would ever after diſcredit a 


W dupply, dee v0 fe papetigmaninys 1 ; 


_ Tus domeſtic n n of England. were arproſent ſants-. F 2 
reſting to the King, that they chiefly. engaged bis attention; | 
and he regarded foreign affairs only in ſubordination, to them. 
He had declared war againſt the emperor; but the mutual 
advantages reaped by the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands had engaged him to ſtipulate a neutrality with thaſe 
provinces; and except by money contributed to the Italian Wars, 
be had in effecꝭ exereiſed no hoſtilities againſt any of the impe-- 

rial dominipng, A general peace was this ſummer eſtabliſed 
in Europe. Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſe of Savoy met at 
Cambray, and ſettled the terms of pacification between the 
French King and the emperor. Charles accepted of two 
millions of crowns in lieu of Burgundy; ; and he delivered up 
the two princes: of France, whom he had retained as hoſtages. 
Henry was ſo generous: to his friend and ally Francis, that he 
ſent him e near 600,000 crowns, uten that prince 


n e Burner; vol. il. 5. 93. 
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pe Ep ancis's Lala tokfeditiaes were not * well al 


. ſied as the e with the peace of Cambray: They were there 


* 
— 


30 almoſt wholly abandoned to che will of the emperor ; and ſeemed” 


to have no other means of ſecurity” left, but his equity and 
moderation. Florence, after a brave reſiſtance, was was ſubdued 
by the imperial arms, -and finally delivered over to the domi- | 
nion of the family of Medicis. The Venetains were better 
treated: They were only obliged to relinquiſh ſome acquiſitions, 
Which they had made on the coaſt of Naples. Even Francis 
Stbrza obtained the inveſtiture of Milan, and was pardoned al! 
his paſt offences. The emperor in perſon paſſed into Italy with 
a magnificent train, and received the imperial crown from the” 
hands of the Pope at Bologna. He was but twenty-nine years 
of age; and having already, by his vigour and capacity, ſuc- 

ceeded in every enterprize, and reduced to captivity the two 
greateſt potentates in Europe, the one ſpiritual, the other tem- 
Poral, he attracted the eyes of all men; and many nn. 
as were en n his erben ee. ra 


Bor 5 5 Charles emol to be Pachenreme on every gde, 
and the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru now began to prevent that 
ſcarcity of money, under which he had hitherto laboured, he 
found himſelf threatened with difficulties in Germany; and his | 
deſite of remedying them was the chief cauſe of his granting . 
ſuch moderate conditions to the powers in Italy, Sultan Soly- 
man, the greateſt and moſt accompliſhed prince that ever fit on 
the Ottoman. throne, had almoſt entirely ſubdued Hungary, 
had beſieged Vienna, and, though repulſed, ſtill menaced the 
| hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria with conqueſt | 
and ſubjection. The Lutheran princes of the empire, finding 
chat liberty of conſcience Was denied them, had combined in a 
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ab Wr Wer own defeats at Smslcslde; and becauſe they - CHAP. 


thenetforth received the appellation of protgfants. Charles had 


ſecuting the purity of religion, he had laid a ſcheme of 
8 bis own Ty ng ee its domi nion over 


"a Kit of Hengy be was. one eri e eee yet 
wanting to Charles, in order to enſure ſucceſs to his ambitious 
enterprizes ; and the King was ſufficiently acquainted, that the 
eoncurrence of that prince would at once remove all the diffi- 
culties, which lay in the way of his divorce z* that point, which 
had long been the object of his moſt earneſt wiſhes. But beſides 
that the intereſts of his kingdom ſeemed to require an alliance 


with France, his haughty ſpirit could not brook a friendſhip 


impoſed on him by conſtraint 3 and as he had ever been accuſ- 


tomed to receive courtſhip, ſubmiſſion, and ſolicitation from the 


greateſt potentates, he could ill brook that dependance, to 
which this unhappy affair ſeemed to have reduced him. Amidſt 
the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was often tempted 
to break off all connections with the court of Rome; and tho* 
he had been educated in a ſuperſtitious reverence to the papal 
authority, it is likely, that his perfonal experience of the dupli- 
city and ſelſiſi politics of Clement, had ſerved much to open 
his eyes in that particular. He found his royal prerogative 
firmly eſtabliſhed at home: He obſerved, that his people were 
in general much diſguſted with clerical uſutpations, and 
diſpoſed to reduce the powers and privileges of the eccleſiaſtical 
order: He knew, that they had cordially taken part with him 
in his proffcnion of the divorce, and highly reſented that 
Vor. IV. Ig Q Be unworthy 


undertaken to reduce them to obedience; and on pretence of 
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devoted attachment, he had tecei ved from the court of Rome. . 
Anne Boleyn alſo could not fail, by her inſinuations, to engage 


him into extremities with the pope; both as it was the readicſt 


way to her attaining royal dignity, and as her education in the | 


court of the dutcheſs of Alengon, à princeſs inclined to che 


reformers, had already diſpoſed her to a belief of the Rewe doc- 


trines. But notwithſtanding theſe inducements, Henry, had 


ſtrong motives {till to deſire a good agreement with the ſovereign 


} pontiff. He apprehended the danger of ſuch great innovations: 


He dreaded the reproach of hereſy : He abhorred all connexions 


with the Lutherans, the chief opponents of the papal. power : 
And having once exerted himſelf with ſuch applauſe, as he 


r imagined, in defence of the Romiſhʒ communion, he Was 
- aſhamed to retract his former opinions, and betray from paſſion 
ſuch a palpable inconſiſtency, While he was agitated. by theſe 
contrary motives, an - expedient was propoſed, which, as it 


Promiſed a ſolution of all difficulties, was embraced n 


. 


The univer- 
firies con - 


marriage. 


with the pfeateſt Joy and ng, 1 


{Da Thomas, ede , Se or Je ee in Cam. 


bridge, was a man remarkable in that univerſity for his learn- 
ing, and ſlill more, for the candour and diſintereſtedneſs of his 
temper. He fell one evening by accident i into company with 


Gardiner, now ſecretary of ſtate, and Fox, the King's almoner; 


and as the buſineſs of the divoree became the ſubject of conver- 
ſation, he obſerved, that the readieſt way, either to quiet 


3 Henry's conſcience or extort the pope's conſent, would be to 


conſult all the univerſities of Europe with regard to this con- 
troverted point; If they agreed to approve the King's $ marriage 
with n his bewerte wool natuarlly ceaſe ; if they 


4 | A 


— n 


a 


poſed; employed his agents to hol the judgments of all 110 


| examined by the principles 
| ſuperſtition, . is ſeemed, not liable to mugh difficulty. The 
natural reaſon, why marriage in certain degrees is prohibited 
by the civil laws, and condemned by the moral ſentiments of 
all nations, it derived from men's care to preſerve purity of 
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the learned men in Chtiftendom,*; When, the King was 
informed of the propoſal, he was delighted with it; and ſwore, 
with more alacrity than delicacy, that Cranmer had got the 
right fow by the ear: He ſent for that divine; entered into 
conyeriatioi with him; conceived a high opinion, oß his virtue 


and immediately, in proſecution of the ſcheme pro- 


univerſities i in Euxope: * 


Ts the queſtion of Henry s marriage with Catherige been 
found philoſophy, - exempt from 


manners; while they reflect, that, if a commerce of love were 


authofized between the neareſt relations,' the” freque nt oppor- 
tunities of intimate converſation, eſpec ially during early youth, 
would introduce an' univerſal diſſoluteneſs and corruption. But 
as the cuſtoms of countries vary 
intercourſe, more or leſs reſtrained, 
or between th 
that the moral precept, varying with its cauſe, is ſuſceptible, 
without any inconvenience, of ve 
ſeveral ages and nations of the world. The extreme delicacy 


iderably, and open an 


e ſeveral members of the ſame family, ſo we find, 


different latitude in the 


of the Greeks, permitted no converſe between perſons of the 
two ſexes, except where they lived under the ſame roof; and 
even the apartments dra ſtep-mother, and her daughters, were 


4 Fox, p. 1860, ad edit. Burdet, vol. i. p. 79. Speed, p.769. Heylin, p. 5. 
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not only his nisce, but his half ſiſter by the father: A liberty 
unknoun to the Romans, and other nations, ' where & more 
 open- intercourſe: was authorized between the ſexes, Reaſoning 
from thisipgineiple, it would appear, that the" ordinary" com | 

merce ef » life, ainong great princes, id ſo 
ceremony, _ e, eee h, gere 
would reſult, among they, 
- widow; eſpecially if the d 
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tion: Hence, in that nation, it was lawful for a man to Marry, 


by 


27g. 00 CNS eee 
tereſt and tranquillity may frequently require ſuch alliances 
tween the ſovereign families, there is the leſs reaſon for 
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place among ingividuals ), | bb . 
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© Bren ing or its uction 


ment made, the arguments for the King's cauſe appear but lame and imperſect. Mar- 
riaggin the degree of affinity which had place between Henry and Catherine, is, indeed, 
prohibited in Leviticus ; band natural bret d. erbse as à part of the 
Jewiſh ceremonial or municipal 
that the gentile nations, by vi g theſe degrees of conſanguinity, had incurred the 
divine diſpleaſure, n maxim to every preciſe caſe before ſpecified, is 


: And though it is there ſaid, in the conclufion, 


_ ſuppoſing the ſeriptareg to de 3 with a minute accuracy and pfecifion, to which, 


we know with certainty, the 
The deſcent of mankind from one 


did not think proper to confine themſelves. 


confined merely 


from quy ſtranger or more remote rela- 


the marriage of a brother's 
tion of the ſupreme prieſt is 
previouſly required, in order to juſtify what may in common 
caſes be condemned, and to hinger the precedent from becom- 
And as ftrong motives of public 


| ther, obliged them, in the firſt generation, 
to marry in the neareſt degrees of conſanguinity : Inſtances of a like nature occur among 
the patriarchs ; And the marriage of a brother's widow was, in certain caſes, not only 
permitted, but even enjoined is a poſitive precept by faicallaw, Tt is in vain to 
ſay, that this precept was an exception to the rule; and an 
to the Jewiſh nation. The inference is ſtill juſt, that ach a marriage can contain no 
natural or moral turpitade; otherwiſe God, who is the n * 
in any caſe, have enjoined it. | | 
ö Bur 


* 


* 


* 
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K to tbeſe reaſons, and ang ed ch 
might be call Heuy had cuſtom and practice on his fide, 
the principle by wie h men are almeft whally governed in their 
actiona and opinions. wich a brother's widow were 


ſo unuſusl, that: no other Wan it could be found in any 


hiſtory or record of any Chriſtian nation; and tho? the popes 


were iccuſtomed to diſpenſe with more efſential precepts ofmo- 
Pr mitted marriages within other prohibited 
degrees, ſuch as thoſe, of uncle and niece, the imaginations of 
men were not as yet reconciled. to this particular exerciſe of his 
authority. Several univerſities of Europe, therefore, without 
heſitation, as well as without intereſt or reward *,, gave verdict 
in the King's favour ; not only thoſe of France, Paris, Orleans, 
Bourges, Tholouſe, Angiers, which might be ſuppoſed to lie 
under the influence of their prince, ally to Henry; but alſo 
© thoſe of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, Padua; even Bologna itſelf, tho“ 
under the immediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford alone 


ralit and even 


and Cambridge made ſome difficulty; becauſe theſe univer- 
ſities, alarmed with the progreſs of Lutheraniſm, and fearing 


a defection from the holy ſee, ſerupled to give their ſanction to 


meaſures, whoſe conſequences, they feared, would prove ſo 


able to chat of the other univerſities of Europe, was at laſt 
procured; and the King, in order to give weight to all theſe 
authorities, engaged his nobility to write a letter to the pope, 
recommending his cauſe to the holy, father, and threatening 


him with the moſt dangerous conſequenees in caſe of a denial 


of juſtice *. The convocatiens too, both of Canterbury and 
he pronounced the King” s marriage invalid, e re * 


=. 
© Herbert, 8 be C Wood, hiſt, adam. On, Mb p. 225. 
* Burnet, vol, i. p. 6. f Ae, val, xiv. 405. Burnet, vol. i. p. g;. 
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| appear, either b 
Rome; And ti King, oh biet. Mat he und pee no fair 
teilt ther, Tefufed to Wbt to inch 4 (condition; and would 
n nick event of "any Gtition, which” he regarded'as'a high 
hh infült, and à Violation of is royal prerogytive?”” The father — 
Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, carried to the pope the 
King's redfons for not appearing by proxy; und aus the n N 
inſtance of difrelpecr from England, rfefuſed to Kiſs His holi- 
ned foot, which he very | e e ve ee bim for that 
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7 the pope and the Eccleſiaſtical order, were naturally diſagree- 

W A gble to tardinal Wolſey ; and as Henry foreſaw; his oppoſition, 

A132 is abe moſt probable reaſon Which can be aflighed for his con- 
Aüauing to proſecute witli ſo much rigour his antient favourite. 

After Wolſey had remained ſome time at Aſher, he was allowed 

to remoye to Richmond, a palace Which he had received as a 

preſent from. Henry, in return for Hampton - Court: But the 

cCourtiers, dreading ſtill his near neighbourhbod to the King, 
procured an order for him to remove to his ſee of Tork. The 

cardinal knew it was in vain to reſiſt: He took up his reſidence 
at Cawood in Yorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf extremely 
popular ta the. neighbourhood, by: his affability and hoſpitality; 
iT; but he was not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in this 

1 retreat. T he earl of Northumberland received orders, without 

regard to Wen 8 eccleſiaſtical ne, to arreſt him for 
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high treslon, 10 to: duet him to At is erder to this 
trial. The cagdinal, partly from the fatigues of his journey, 


525 partly from the agitation of his anxious mind, was ſeized with 
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a diſorder hich turned into a dyſentery; and hie was able, with 


ſome difficulty, to reach Leiceſter - abbey. When the abbot and 
the monks advanced to receive him with much reſpect and 
ceremony, he told them, that he was come to lay his bones 
among them; and he immediately took his bed, whence, he 
never roſe more. A little before he expired, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf in Me following words to Sir William Kingſton, conſtable 
> the Tower, who had him in cuſtody. I. pray you, have 


me heartily recommended unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech 


% him on. my behalf to call to his remembrance all matters that 
4 have paſſed: between us from the beginning, eſpecially with 


* regard to his buſineſs with the Queen; and then will he Know- 


in 1 men bene I have un N 

| [1 4:41 ® m1 7 

De Wars IG aan royal 8 be 
“ ptincely heart; and rather than he will miſs or want any 
part as his dts * will endanger the one heir of his king 


=” «1 * 3 you, that I have + ALY 3H him, 


. ſometimes three hours together, to perſuade him from his 
will and appetite; but could not prevail; Had I but ſerved 


God as diligently as I have ſerved the King, he would not 


6 have given me over in my grey hairs. But this is the juſt | 


reward that I myſt receive for my indulgent pains and ſtudy, 


% not regarding * ſervice to God, but only to my Prince. 


Therefore, let me adviſe you, if you be one of the privy- 
council, as dy your wiſdom Jang are fit, take care what you 


«© put- 
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| 150 contained as ſingular a variety as the fortune, to which 
'he was expoſed. ' The obſtihacy and violence of the King's 

| - tergper may alleviate much of the blame, which ſome of his 
e favourite's meaſures. have undergone; and when we conſider, 


that the ſubſequent part of Henry's reign was much more un- 

fortunate and criminal that that which had been dirbeted by 
Wolſey's councils, we ſhall be inclined to ſuſpect of pa e 
this miniſter with ſuch violent reproaches. If in — 


for his private purpoſes, rather than his maſter's intereſt, which, 
he boaſted, he had ſolely at heart; we muſt remember, that he 


had in view the papal throne; a dignity, which, had he 
| attained it, would have etabled him to make Henry a ſuitable 
return for all his favours. © The cardinal d'Amboiſe, whoſe 
memory is precious in France, always made this apology for his 
own conduct, which was, in ſome reſpect, ſimilar to Wolſey's; 
[nd we have reaſon to think, that Henry was well acquainted 
with the motives by which his minifter was influenced. © He 
' regretted. very much his death, when informed of it; and 
always ſpoke favourably of his memory: -A proof; that humour, 
more than reaſon, or any diſcovery of hoop bad oeca- | 
ogy, the laſt protons pere him. 
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politics, he ſometimes employed his influence over the King 
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de sm of his intention EDN it to the depreſſion of H ap; 


the clergy. As an antient ſtatute, now almoſt obſolete, had been . 


| employed to ruin Wolſey, and render his exerciſe of the legan= 1332 


tine power criminal, notwithſtanding the King's permiſſion; ; 

the ſame law was now turned againſt the! eccleſiaſtics. It was 

. pretended, that every one who had ſubmitted to the legantine 
authority, that is, the whole church, had violated the ſtatute 
of ptoviſors; and the attorney-general brought accordingly an 
indictment againſt 'them *. The convocation knew, that it 
would be in vain to oppoſe reaſon or equity to the King's arbi- 
trary will, or plead that their ruin would have been tlie certain 
conſequence of not ſubmitting to Wollſey' s commiſſion, which 
was procured by Henry's conſent, and ſupported by his autho- 
rity. They choſe therefore to throw themſelves on the mercy 
of their ſovereign; and they agreed to pay 118, 840 l. for their 
pardon . A confeſſion was likewiſe extorted from them, that 


tdbe King was the protector and the ſupreme head of the church 


and clergy of England ; though ſome of them had the dexterity 
to get a elauſe inſerted, which invalidated the whole ſubmiſſion, 
and which ran in TO! nne ee by the 


tow of rr. 


T HE commons, e that a n was n the dies, 
digi to be apprehenſive for themſelves, leſt either they ſhould 
afterwards be brought into trouble, on account of their ſub- 
miſſion to the legantine court, or a ſupply be extorted from 
them, in return for their pardon. They therefore petitioned 
the King, to grant a remiſſion to his lay ſubjects; but they 

met with a repulle. He told them, that, if he ever pleaſed to 


al Brit. Woke nw Barnes 3 i. p. 105. 
* Hollingſhed, p. 923. 
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from their application, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be compelled to 
it. Some time 3 when they deſpaired of obtaining this 


conceſſion, he Was pleaſed to iſſue a pardun to the laity 3; 


and the eee ee deer eres for this act of 
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. of the proſit, and ſtill more of the power, of the oourt of 
Rome was cut off; and the connexions between the pope and 


» 


the Engliſh:clergy were, in ſome meaſure, 'diffolyed. The next 


ſeffion found both King and Parliament in the ſame diſpoſitions. 
An act was paſſed againit levying the armates or firſt fruits; 
being a year's rent of all the biſhoprios that fell vacant: A tax 
which was impoſed by the court of Rome for granting bulls to 
- the new prelates, and which was found to amount to conſider- 
able ſums. Since the ſerond of Henry the ſeventh, no leſs than 


done hundred and fixty thouſand pounds had been tranſmitted to 


Rome, on account of this claim; which the Parliament, there- 
fore, reduced to ſive per cent. of all the epiſcopal benefices, 


The better to keep the pope in awe, the King was entruſted 


with a power of regulating theſe payments, and of confirming 


or infringing this act at his pleaſure: And it was voted, that 


any cenfures, which ſhould be paſſed by the court bf Rome, 
on account of that law, ſhould be entirely diſregarded, —_ 
maſs ſhould be ſaid, and the n as 


x no ſach cenſures had been iſſued. 


Tas ſellion the 8 preferred * the King a long com- 
plaint againſt the abuſes and oppreſſions of the n 


» Hall's chronicle, Hollinghhed, p. 923. Baker, Pp. 208. 
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court; and they were proceeding to enact laws for remedying 


them, whien a difference aroſe, which put an end to the ſeſſion, 


before tlie Parliament had finiſhed all their buſineſs, It was 
become 4 cuſtom for men to make ſuch ſettlements, or truſt 
deeds, of their land by will, that they defrauded, not only the 
King, but all other lords, of their wards,, marriages, and 
_ reliefs; and by the fame artifice' the King was deprived of his 
primier ſeiſin, and the profits: of the livery, which were no 


|  inconfiderable branches of the revenue. Henry made a bill be 


dran to moderate, not remedy altogether, this abuſe; He was 
contented, that every man ſhould have the liberty of diſpoſing 


XXX. 
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in this manner of the half of his land; and he told the Parlia- 


ment in plain terms, „ If they would not take a reaſonable 
thing, when it was offered, he would ſearch out the extre- 
+ mity of the law; and then would not offer them ſo much 
„ again.” The lords came willingly into his terms; but the 
commons rejected the bill: A ſingular inſtance, where Henry 
might ſee, that his power and authority, tho' extenfive, had 
yet ſome boundaries. The commons, however, found reaſon 
to repent of their victory. The King made good his threats: 


He called together the judges and ableſt lawyers, who argued 
the queſtion in chaneery ; and it was decided, that a man could 


not by law One wy Part of his "way in An of 
his heir *, 


Tus Parliament W ati ee Fadia Wort proroga- 


tion, the King cauſed the two oaths to be read to them, that 
which the biſhops took to the pope, and that to the King, on 

- their inftallation; and as a contradiction might be ſuſpected 
between them, while the prelates ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to 


? Burnet, vol. i. p. 116. Hall. Parliamentary hiſtory. - | | 
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enger, two eee dhe Parliament ſhewed Ait mention af 
neee aboliſhing the oath to the pope, when their proceedings were 
„ ſuddenly ſtopped by the breaking out of the plague atWeſtmin- 
fer, which occaſioned à prorogation. / It is remarkable, that 
one Temſe ventured: this ſeſſion to move, that the Houſe 

ſmould addreſs the King, to take back the Queen, and 
e ſtop the proſecution of his divorce. This motion occaſioned 
1 the King to fend for Auiſley, the ſpeaker; and to explain to 
nim the ſcruples, with which his conſcience had long been agi- 
ntcted; ſeruples, he aid, which had proceeded from no wanton 
appetite, which had ariſen after the fervours of youth were paſt, 

oF OIRER. and which were confirmed by the concurring ſentiments of all 
— ee learned ſocieties in Europe. Except in Spain and Portugal, 
. be added, it was never heard of, that any man had eſpouſed twWo 
. ſiſters; but he himſelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 

| | | Gt Chriſtian man who had ever martied his brother's widow * 


| Remi We 20 Sir Thomas More, je 
foreſeeing that all the meaſures of the King and Parliament 
tended to a breach with the church of Rome, and to an altera- 
tion of religion, with which his principles would not permit 
him to concur, deſired leave to reſign che great ſeal; and he 
deſcended from this high ſtation with more joy and arritr than 
he had mounted up to it. The auſterity of this man's virtue, and 
the ſanctity of his manners, had nowiſe encroached on the gen- 
leneſs of his temper, nor even diminiſhed that frolic and gaity, 
to which he was naturally inclined. He ſported with all the 
varieties of fortune into which he was thrown;- and neither the 
pride, naturally attending a high ſtation, nor the melancholy, 
| Incident to poverty and N could ever lay hold of his 


* Burnet, vol. i, P. 123, 34. Herbert. Hall, fl. 1 ' 
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of ſorrow-on laying down the grandeur. and magnificence, to _***. „ 


which they had been accuſtomed, he drew a ſubject of mirth 
from their diſtreſſes; and made them aſhamed of loſing even 
a2 moment's chearfulneſs, on account of ſuch.” trivial misfor- 
tunes. The King, who had , entertained a high opinion of 
his virtue, admitted his reſignation with. ſome, difficulty; and 


bo engraſter. e great ſeal ou ur to Sir Thomas N 5 
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the papal and eccleſiaſtical authority, the court of Rome was 
p64 without ſolicitude; and ſhe entertained very juſt apprehen- 
ſions of loſing entirely her authority in England; the kingdom, 
which, of all others, had long been moſt devoted to the holy 


ſee, and which had yielded it the moſt ample revenue. While 
the imperial cardinals puſhed Clement to proceed to extrem 
ties againſt the King, his more moderate and impartial coun- 
ſellors repreſented to him the indignity of his proceedings; that 


a great monarch, who had ſignalized himſelf, both by his pen 


and his ſword, in the Pope's cauſe, ſhould be denied a favour, 


which he demanded on ſuch juſt grounds, and which had ſcarce 


ever before been refuſed to any perſon of his rank and ſtation. 
Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the Queen s appeal was 
received at Rome; the King was cited to appear; and ſeveral : 
conſiſtories were held, to examine the validity of their mar- 


riage. i Henry was determined not to ſend any proxy to plead 
his cauſe before this court: He only diſpatched Sir Edward Karne 
and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excuſators, ſo they were called, 
to carry his apology, for not paying that deference to the = 
authority. The prerogatives of his crown, he ſaid, muſt be 


ſacrificed, if he allowed of appeals from his own kingdom; 


and 


. —. no proxy could ſupplhy his place, or con vey that ſatisfaction, 
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which the dictates of his own: mind could alone confer. In 


otter to ſupport himſelf in this meaſure, and add greater ſecurity 


. 11 October, 
* 


g - . 
14 Novemb. 


to his defection from Rome, he procured | an idberview with, 
Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he rene wed his perſonal 
Friendſhip, - as well as public alliance, with that monarch, and 
concerted all meaſures "for their mutual defence, He even 
employed arguments, by which, he believed, he had perſuaded 
Francis to imitate his example in withdrawing his obedience. 
from the biſhop of Rome, and adminiftering cceleſiaſtical affairs 
Without having farther recourſe to that ſee. And being now 
fully determined in his own mind, as well as reſolute to ſtand 
all conſequenees, he privately celebrated his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, whom he had previouſly created marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke. Rouland Lee, ſoon after raiſed to the biſhopric of 
Coventry, officiated at the marriage. The duke of Norfolk, 

uncle to the new Queen, her father, mother, and brother, 
together with Dr. Cranmer, were preſent at the ceremony 
Anne became pregnant ſoon after her marriage; and this 


event, both gave great joy to the King, and was regarded by 
the n a ſtrong proof of the Queen's former modeſty and 
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Tur Parliament was again aſſembled; and Henry, in con- 
junction with the great couneil of the nation, proceeded ſtill in 
thoſe gradual and ſecure ſteps, by which they looſened their 
connexions with the ſee of Rome, and repreſſed the uſurpations 

of the Roman pontiff, An act was made againſt all appeals to 
Rome i in Fe of matrimony, divorces, walk and an. ſuits 
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able to the kingdom, by ſubjecting it to a foreign juriſdiction; — 
and found to be infinitely vexations, by the expence and the 33. 
delay of juſtice, which neceſſarily attended them *. The more 

to ſhow his diſregard to the Pope, Henry, finding the new 
Veen Pregnaney to advance, publicly owned his marriage; 12 April. 
and in order to remove all doubts with regard to its lawfulneſs, 


he prepared meaſures for declaring, by a formal ſentence, the 7 
_ invalidity of his former marriage with Catherine: A ſentence 
as order to have ee nen, of Anne 


* 


- Tas — 0 W his ſcruples and 3 on a gccount of his 
fark marriage, had always treated Catherine with reſpect and. 
diſtinction; and he. endeavoured, by every ſoft and perſuaſive - 
art, to engage her to depart. from her appeal to Rome, 
and her oppoſition to his divorce. Finding her obſtinate 
in maintaining the juſtice of her cauſe, he had totally 
" fotborge/ all. viſits and intercourſe wich her; and had de- 
_ fired her to make choice of any one of his .. in. which: 
"the mould "pleaſe to reſide. She had fixed her. court for 
ſome time at Amphill near Dunſtable; and it was in this latter e 

tovyn that Cranmer, now created archbiſhop of Canterbury, on : 
the death of Warham , was appointed to open his court for: 10 Max. 
examining the validity of her marriage. The near neighbour- 


* 24 Hen, VIII. c. 12. » Collier, vol. M. p. 31, and Records, Ne. 8. 
* Biſhop Burnet has given us am account of the number of bulls requiſite for Cran- 
mer's inſtallation. By obe bull, dire ded to the King, he is, upon the royal noming- - 
tion, made archbiſhop of Canterbury. By a ſecond, directed to himſelf; he. is made 
_ archbiſhop. By a third, he is abſolved from 4ll.cenfures. A fourth, is to the ſuffra-. 
SSI | Langs:. 
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| Cranmer, made an, Collier, n in Coll. Ne. 22. Defnst, wer i. p. "ou; 
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of ignorance ; and as ſhe made no anſwer to the citation, either 
by herſelf or proxy, ſhe was: declared contumacious; and the 
primate proceeded to the examination of the cauſe. The evi- 
dences. of Arthur's conſummation. of his marriage were pro- 
| duced; the opinions of the univerſities were read, together with 
the judgment pronounced O years! before by. the: convoca- 


tions both of Canterbury and York; and after theſe Preparatory 


ſteps,  Craamer proceeded. toa ſentence, and annulled the King's 


© marriage with Catherine, As unlawful and; invalid. „BY a fub- 


ſequent ſentence, he ratified-the marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
who ſoon after was publicly crowned. mn all the 
powp and dignity ſuited to that ceremony. . To complete 
the King's fatisfaQion, on the concluſion — and 
vexatious affair; ſhe was ſafely delivered of a daughter, Who 


ei el the nine of Elizabeth, and oe afterwards ſwayed 


the Center with ſuch renown ati] felicity. Henry was ſo much 
delighted x with the birth of tlas child, chat ſoon after he con- 
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dean and chapter, to the ſame purpoſe. A fixth to the clergy of Can A ſeventh 
to all the laity in his ſee; An eighth to all that held Iands of it. ee 


ordainedio be conſecrated,-taking the oath that was in the pontifical. By a tenth bull 


the pall Was ſent him. By an eleventh, the archbiſhop of York, and the bilbop of Lon- 


don, were required to put it on him. Theſe were ſo many artifices to draw fees. to 
offices, which the Popes had erected, and diſpoſed bf for money. It may be worth 
obſerving. that Cranmer, before he took the oath to the pope, made a proteſtation, that 
he did not intend thereby to reſtrain himſelf from any thing that he was bound to, either 


by his duty to Cd, che King. or the Sountry; and that he renounced every thing in 
it that was con: rary to any of theſe, This device was the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and 


not very compatible with chat ſtrict ſincerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, of which 
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_ Irregular, as ſhe was only preſumptive, not apparent heir of the w—— 
crown. But he had, during his former marriage, thoughjt 


proper to honour his daughter Mary with that title; and he 
was determined to beſtow on the offspring of his preſent marri- 
age, the ſame marks of diſtinction, as well as to exclude Mary 
from all hopes of the ſucceſſion. His regard for the new Queen 
ſeemed rather to increaſe than diminiſh by his marriage; and all 
men expected to ſee the entire aſcendant of one who had 
mounted a throne, from which her birth had ſet her at ſo great 
a diſtance, and who, by a proper mixture of ſeverity and indul- 
gence, had long managed fo intractable a ſpirit as that of 
Henry. In order to efface, as much as poſſible, all marks of 
his firſt marriage, Lord Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate 
and divorced Queen, to inform her, that ſhe was henceforth to 
be treated only as princeſs-dowager of Wales; and all means 

were employed to make her acquieſce in that determination. 

But ſhe continued obſtinate in maintaining the validity of her 
marriage; and ſhe would admit of no ſervice from any perſon, 

who did not approach her with the accuſtomed ceremonial. 
Henry, forgetting his wonted generoſity towards her, employed 
menaces againſt ſuch of her ſervants as complied with her com- 
mands in this particular; but was never able to make her 
ine her title and ee { 


| Wann intelligence was conveyed to bm of theſe tranſac- 
tions, fo injurious to the authority and reputation of the holy 
ſee, the conclave was in a rage, and all the cardinals of the 
imperial faction urged the Pope to proceed to a definitive en- 


9 Burnet, vol, i. p. 134. 
Herbert, p. 326. Burnet, vol. i. P- 132. 
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dete enn kis phcinn thonders Agen Honey.” But 
Clement proceeded no farther than to. declare the nullity of 
Oranmer's ſentence, as well as that of Henry's ſecond marriage; 
_ threatening him with excommunication, if, before the firſt of 


November enſaing, he did not replace every thing in the con- 
dition, in which they formerly ſtood *. An event had hap- 
pened, from which the/ pontiff expected a more amicable- 


condufion of che difference, and which hindered him from 
carrying barks ani OR) [3s 


* 


Tax ned n hs ee s A Sm i er 
fovereignty of Reggio and Modena; and having ſubmitted tos 


pretenfions to the arbitration of the emperor, he was ſurprized 


to find a ſentence pronounced againſt him. Enraged at this 
diſappointment, he hearkened to propeſals of amity from 
Francis; and when that monarch made overtures of marrying 
che duke of Orleans, his ſecond ſon, with Catherine of Medicis, 


miece to the pope, Clement gladly embraced an alliance, by 


which his family was ſo much honoured. An interview was. 
even appointed ef the Pope and French King at Marſeilles ; 
and Francis, as a common friend, employed his goed offices in 


-megiating an agreement between his new ally and the King of 


England. 
bk; „ 


Had this connexion of France with the fo of Rome taken 


place a few years ſooner, there had been little difficulty in com- 
poſing the quarrel with Henry. The King's requeſt was an 
ordinary one; and the ſame plenary power of the pope, which 


TA had granted a W for his eſpouſing 6 oould 


Le Grand, vol. lit. p. 566. 9 
1 Furnet, vol. ii p. 133. Guicciardini. 
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| the marriage. But in the progreſs of the CHAP. 
quarrel, the ſtate of affairs was much changed on both fides. 34 15 
Henry had ſhaken off much of that reverence, with which he 1333. 
had been early imbued for the apoſtolical ſee ; and finding, that 
his ſubjects of all ranks had taken part with him, and willingly 
eomplied with his meaſures for breaking foreign dependance, 
he had taken a reliſh for his ſpiritual authority, and would 
ſſcarce, it was apprehended, be induced to renew his ſubmiſſions 
to the Roman pontiff, The Pope, on the other hand, ran now 
a manifeſt riſque of infringing his authority by a compliance 
with the King; and as a ſentence of divorce could no longer be 
, reſted on nullities in Julius's bull, but would be conſtrued as 
an-acknowledgment of papal uſurpations, it was foreſeen, that 
the Lutherans would thence take occaſion of triumph, and 
would perſevere more obſtinately in their preſent principles. 
But notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, Francis did not def- 
pair of mediating an agreement. He obſerved that the 1 
King had ſtill ſome remains of prejudice in favour of | . 
© the apoſtolic ſee, and was apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
which might enſue from too violent innovations. He ſaw 
plainly the intereſt, that Clement had in preſerving the obedi- 
ence of England, which was one of the richeſt jewels in the 
Papal crown, And he hoped, that theſe motives on both ſides 
would facilitate a mutual agreement, and would forward the 
Eerffects of his good offices. 


CY 


Faancrs tt prevailed on the pope to promiſe, that, if the 
King would ſend a proxy to Rome, and thereby ſubmit his 
cauſe to the holy ſee, he would appoint commiſſioners to meet 
K and form the proceſs; 4 he would immediately 


8 2 . afterwards 


| King's Guat 
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would ſign a written agreement to the fame purpoſe, his demands 
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alter ande ese the abeeld of divorce, requiced of Kier 


Bellay, biſftop of Paris, was next diſpatched to London, and 


i obtained a promiſe of the King, that he would ſubmit his cauſe 


to the Roman conſiſtory, provided the cardinals of the imperial | 
faction were excluded from it. The prelate carried this verbal 3 
promiſe to Rome; and the Pope agreed, that, if the King 


ſhould be fully complied With. A day was appointed for the 


return of the meſſengers; and all the-world regarded this affair, 


which had threatened a violent rupture between England and the 


Romiſh' church, as drawing towards an amicable concluſion *; 


But the greateſt affairs often depend on the moſt frivolous inci- 
dents. The courier, who carried the King's written promiſe, 
Was detained beyond the day appointed: News were brought ts 


Rome that a libel had been publiſhed in England againſt the 


23d: March. 


court of Rome, and a farce acted before the King in derifion of | 


the pope and cardinals *. The popean&cardinals entered into 


the conſiſtory enflamed witti anger; and by a precipitate ſen- 


tence, the marriage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced 

valid, and Henry declared to be excommunicated, if he refuſed. 
to -adhere to it. Two days after, the courier arrived; and 
Clement, who had been hurried from his uſual prudence, found, 
that, though: he repented heartily of this haſty. meaſure, it 


would be difficult for him to retract * or os nt . on on 


* 
% 


fame 0 as before. | © | 


br e probable; thi Ae Pape Nd he 3 


with ever ſo great moderation and temper, could hope, during 


me. life-time. of Henry, to have regained much authority or 


inllyence't in England. That monarch was both impetuous * . 
Feber Paul, lib. 15 7 GEE * Father Paul, lib, 1. : 
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ing off the papal yoke, he never could again have been induced 
tamely to bend his neck to it. Even at the time, when he 
cas negotiating a reconciliation with Rome, he either enter- 
tained ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, or was ſo indifferent about the 
event, that he had aſſembled a Parliament, and continued to A Para- 
enact laws totally deſtructive of the papal authority: The peo- ; 


- 


ple had been prepared by degrees for this great innovation 


Each preceding ſeſſion bad retrenched ſomething from the power ; 
and profit of the pontiff. Cure had been taken, during ſome 
years, to teach the nation, that a general- council. was much 
ſuperior to the pope. But now a. biſhop preached every Sunday 
at Paul's Croſs, in order to inculeate the doctrine, that the pope 


was intitled to no authority at all beyond the bounds of his own. 


dioceſe 7. The proceedings of the Parliament ſhowed that they 


had entirely adopted this opinion; and there is reafon to believe 


that the King, after having procured a- favourable ſentence 
from Rome, which would have removed all doubts with regard 
to his ſecond marriage and the ſucceſſion, might indeed have 


lived on terms of civility with the apoſtolic ſee, but never 
would have ſurrendered to it any confiderable ſhare of his 
aſſumed prerogative. The importance of the laws, paſſed this 


ſeſſion, even before news arrived of the violent reſolutions taken 
at Rome, 18 ſufficient to 0 JUREY this 1 | 


% 


ALL payments was to the apoſtolic chamber; all proviſions, 
bulls, diſpenſations, were aboliſhed: Monaſteries were ſubjeQed' 


to the viſitation and. aca of the King alone: The law 


7 Burnet, vol. i. p.44 
for 
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YN!D bited to imprifon or try any perſon upon ſuſpichon alone, with 
dut preſentment by two lawful. witteſſesg and it was declared 
| thatto ſpeak againſt the pope's authority was no hereſy: Biſhops 


| . | 
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were to be appointed, by a conge d'elire from the crown, or in 


c caſeof the dean and chapter's refuſal, by letters patent; and no 
an recourſe was to be had to Rome for palls, bulls, or proviſons : 


to be aſſembled by the King's authority ; they promiſe to enact 
no new canons without his conſent 5 and they ugree; that he 


Campeggio and Ghinucci, two Italians, were deprived of che 
biſhoprics of Saltbury and Worceſtet, which they had hitherto 
enjoyed: *: The law, which had been formerly made againſt 
payl ng atinatts or firſt fruits, but which had been left in the 
's power to ſuſpend or enforce, was finally eſtabfiſhled: And 
AY Which was exacted 'two years before from the 
clergy, and which had been obtained with great difficulty, 
received this ſeſſion the ſanction of Partiathent . In this ſub- 


miſſion, the clergy acknowledge, that convotativns ought only 


ſhould appoint chirty- two commiſſioners, in order to examine 
the old canons, and-abrogate ſuch as ſhould be found prejudicial 


to his royal prerogative.*. An appeal was alſo allowed from 


nme 


5 


Bur the moſt important 51 paſſed this Eon, was that 


which- regulated the ſucceſſion to the crown ; The marriage of 


the King with Catherine was declared unlawful, void, and of 
no effect: The primate's ſentence, annulling it, was ratified: 


And the marriage with Queen Anne was eſtabliſhed and con- 
N wen The 2 was appointed to deſcend to the iſſue of 


Le Neve's Faſti eclef, Angl, s 25 H. 8. e. 9. 
» Collier, vol. ii. Pp. 69, 70. | 
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- Wide! aki and failing them to the King's heirs for eyer. 
An oath likewiſe was enjoined to he taken in favour of this order 
of ſucceſſion, under the penalty of impriſonment during the 
King's pleaſure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all 
flander againſt the King, Queen, or their iſſue, was ſubjected 
to the penalty of miſprifion-of treaſon. After theſe compliances, 
the Parliament was prorogued; and thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous 
40wards the pope, and ſo deſtructive of his authority, were 


' 


paſſed at the very time that Clement pronounced his haſty ſen- 
tence againſt the King. Henry's reſentment againft Queen 


Catherine, on account of her obſtinacy, was the reaſon why he 


ede and of diſpenſation for a marriage. 


Tus King fond his eccleſiaſtical fubjeets as compliant 48 hy 


_— The convocation ordered, that the act againſt appeals to 
Rome, together with- the King's appeal from the pope to a 


- general.council, Should be affixed to the doors of all the churches: 
in the kingdom: And they voted that the biſhop of Rome had, 


by the Jaw of God, no more juriſdiction in England than any 
ather foreign biſhop; and that the authority, which he and his 


ꝑredeceſſors had exergiſed there, was only by uſurpation and 
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excluded her daughter from all hopes of ſucceeding to the 
crown; contrary to his firſt intention, When he hegan the ſuit 


the ſufferance of Engliſh princes. Four perſons only oppoſed | 


this vote in the lower houſe, and one doubted. Jt paſſed 
unanimouſly in the upper. The biſhops went ſo far in their 
complaiſance, that they took out new commiſſions from the 


crown, Where all their ſpiritual aud epiſcopal authority was 


expreſsly affirmed to be derived ultimately from the civil 


- magiſtrate, and to be entirely dependant on his good pleaſure 


© Collier's Eccleſ. hiſt. vol. ii. 
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enge. Tur t rojutding che ſucceſſion was nn FIFY 
' ==) throughout the kingdom. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
. Sir Thomas More, were the only perſons of note, who enter- 
5 tained ſcraples with regard to its legality. Fiſher was ob- 
noxious on account of ſome practices, into which his credulity 
tlalather than any bad intentions, ſeems to have betrayed him. 
But More Was the perſon of greateſt xeputation in the kingdom 
for virtue atid integrity; and as it was believed, that his autho- 
rity would have influence on the ſentiments of others, great 
pains were taken to convince. bim of the lawfulneſs of the oath. 
e declared, that he Had no ſcruple with regard to the ſucceſſion, 
and thought that the Parliament had full power to ſettle it: 
He offered to draw an oath himſelf, which would aſſure his 
allegiance to the heir appointed; but lie refuſed the oath 
preſcribed by law; becauſe the preamble of that oath aſſerted 
Fg "the legality of the King 8 marriage with Anne, and thereby 
implied, that his former marriage with Catherine was unlawful 
and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, and Cromwel, now ſecre- 
*tary of ſtate, who highly loved and eſteemed More, earneſtly 
entreated him to lay aſide his ſeruples; and their friendly 
importunity ſeemed to weigh more with him, than all the 
_ "penalties attending his refuſal . He perſiſted however, in a 
Ys. mild,” though firm manner, to maintain his reſolution; and 
the King, irritated againſt him as well as Fiſher, ordered them 
15 both to be indicted en, the e and committed ite 
to'the Tower. Nee, 4 S001 Hi Venice 
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| Tur Parkiaizent, la again aſſembled, conf. on the 
King the title of the only ſupreme bead on earth of the 
4 — of England ; As they had already inveſted him with all 
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the real power We to it. In this denials act, the 
Parliament granted him /power;-'or rather acknowledged his 
inherent power, to viſit, and repreſs, redreſs, reform, order, 
& correct, reſtrain, or amend all errors, hereſies, abuſes; offences, 
_ © contempts/and enormitics, which fell under any ſpiritual 
authority or urifdiQtion *.”* They alſo declared it treaſon to 

| attempt, imagine, or ſpeak evil againſt the King, Queen, or 
his heirs, or to endeavour deprivin g them of their dignities or 
titles. They gave him a right to all the annates and tythes of 


| benefices, which had formerly been paid to the court of Rome. 


They granted him a ſubſidy and a- fifteenth. | They attainted 
More and Fiſher for miſpriſion of treaſon. ' And they compleated 
the union of England and Wales, ow giving to chat er 
all the benefit of the Engliſh laws. 


_ Txvs the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant power, 
was ruined by the exceſs of its acquiſitions, and by ſtretching 
its pretenſions beyond What it was poſſible for any human 
rind lee or prepoſſeſſions to ſuſtain. The right of granting 
indulgences had in former ages contributed extremely to enrich 
the holy ſee; but being openly abuſed, they ſerved to excite 
the firſt commotions and oppoſitions in Germany. The prero- 
gative of granting diſpenſations had alſo contributed much to 

attach all the ſovereign princes and great families in Europe to 
the papal authority; but meeting with an unlucky concurrence 
of circumſtances, was now the cauſe, why England ſeparated 
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-herſelf from the Romiſh communion. The acknowledgment 


of the King's ſupremacy introduced there a greater ſimplicity 
into the government, by uniting the ſpiritual with the civil 
power, and Preveating diſputes about agar! which never 
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che temporal juriſdictiom of the kingdom, though be might 
| fometimes employ the former as an engine of gavernment, had 


EL ee in his Ou made- applications 1 to the emperor, 


ſtition, and breaking thoſe ſhackles, by which all human reaſon, 
policy and induſtry had fo long been incumbered. The prince, 


tit in changing the ancient religion, and while his authority 
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could] be r between —— jrrties,. | 
A way was alſo prepared for checking the exorbitancy of ſuper- 


it may be ſuppoſed, being head of the" religion, as well as of 


no intereſt, like the Roman pontiff, in nouriſhing its exceſſive 
growth; and, except when bliaded by ignorance or bigotry, 
would be ſure to retain it within tolerable limits, and prevent 
ae _ dee eee, be ene er eee 


foreſeen nor intended by the perors who had the duet ba 
in conducting chem. A 


T 


ſeemed entirely ſecure in England, de was held in fone inqui= 
kong whiter of vie in len ht ho fenced, 


Tax earl of Kildare was deputy af Irelasd. under the 
duke af Richmond, che King's, natural ſon, Who bore the 
title of lieutenant ; ; and as Kildare was accuſed of ſome violences: 
againſt the family of Oſſory, his hereditary enemies, he was: 
called over to anſwer for his cenduct. He left his authority 
in the hands of his fon, who. hearing that his father was 
thrown, into priſon, and was, in danger of loſing his life, 
immediately took up arms, and joining himſelf to Oneale, 
Qcarrol, and other Iriſh ability, committed many ravages 
murdered Allen, archbiſhop of Dublin, and laid fiege to that 
city. Old Kildare mean-while died in priſon, and his. ſon, ' 


who 


* Ms E W n 1 i 


| hd bie einne, The King was obliged-1 wile 
over ſome forces to Ireland, which ſo harraſſed the rebels, that 
Kildare, finding the emperor backward in fulfilling his pro- 


miles, was reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering bimſelf 


priſoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, brother to the 
marquis of - Dorſet. ' He was ſent over to England, together 
with his five uncles; and after trial and conviction, they were 
all brought to public juſtice ; though two of the uncles, in 
| order to ſave the family, had pretended to join the King's 
een 932 | CE rg e dag) + er gt: 
Tux earl of Angus had acquired the entire aſcendant in 
Scotland ; and having got poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, then 
in early youth, he was able, by means of that advantage, and 
| by employing the power of his own family, to retain the reins 
WE Yoverniment. The queen-dowager, however, his ſpouſe, 


| bred. him great diſturbance: For having ſeparated herſelf from 
Him, on account of ſome jealouſies a and diſguſts, and having pro- 


cured a divorce, ſhe had married another man of quality, of the 


name of Stuart; and ſhe joined all the diſcontented nobility, 
who oppoſed Angus's authority. James hitaſelf was diſſatisfied 


with the ſlavery, to which he was reduced; and by ſecret correſ- 


pondence, he excited firſt Walter Scot, then the carl of Lenox, 
to attempt, by force of arms, to free him from the hands of 
Angus. Both enterprizes failed of ſucceſs ; but James, impa- 
| tient of reſtraint, found means at laſt of flying to Stirling, 
where his mother then reſided; and having fummoned all 

the nobility to attend him, he overturned the authority of 


the Douglaſſes, and obliged Angus and his brother to fly into 


England, where they were protected by Henry. The King of 


e being now arrived at years of majority, took the 
government 
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N. in repreſſing thoſe feuds, ravages, and 
453% diforders, which,' though they diſturbed the courſe of public 
Juſtice, ſerved” to ſupport the martial ſpirit of the Scots, and 


contributed, by that ineans, to maintain national independancy. 
He was deſirous of renewing the antient league with che French 


nation; but finding Franuis in doſe utiion with England, and 
on that account ſomewhat cold in 'hearkening' to his propoſals, 
| he received the more favourably the advances of che emperor, 
who hoped, by means of ſuch an ally, to breed diſturbance to 


England. He offered the Scots King the choice of three 
princeſſes, his own near relations, and all of the name of Mary; 
his ſiſter the dowager of Hungary, his niece a daughter of 


Portugal, or his couſin the daughter of Henry, whom he pre- | 


tended to diſpoſe of unknown, to her father. James was more 
inclined to. the latter propoſal, had it not, upon reflection, 
been found impracticable; ; and his natural propenſity to France 
at laſt prevailed over all other conſiderations. The alliance 
with Francis neceſſarily engaged James to maintain peace with 
England. But though invited by his undle, Henry, to confer 
with him. at Newcaſtle, and concert common meaſures for 
repreſſing the eccleſiaſtics in both kingdoms, 'and ſhaking off 
the yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed with to put him- 


ſelf in the King's power. In order to have a Pretext for refuſ- | 


ing the conference, he applied to the pope, and obtained a 
brief, forbidding him to engage in any perſonal negotiations 
with an enemy of the holy ſee. From theſe meaſures, Henry 
eaſily concluded, that he could very little depend on the friend- 
- ſhip of his nephew. But thoſe events took not _ an ſome 
time after « our is ering, 
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H E antient and almoſt bettet oppoſiti tion of inte- CHAP. 
reſts between the laity and clergy in England, and , * 4 
between the Engliſh clergy and the court of Rome, had ſuffi- 1534. 

| ciently prepared the nation: for a breach with the ſovereign principle of 
pontiff; and men had penetration enough to diſcover abuſes, be People. 
which were plainly calculated for the temporal advantages of 

the hierarchy, and which they found deſtructive of their own. 

Theſe ſubjects ſeemed proportioned to human underſtanding ; 

and even the people, who felt the power of intereſt in their own 

breaſts, could perceive the purpoſe of thofe mimerous inven- 

tions, which the intereſted ſpirit of the Roman pontiff had 
introduced into religion. But when the reformers proceeded. 


| thence to diſpute concerning the nature of the ſacraments, the Fit: 
en grace, the terms of acceptance with aan 
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at a loſs how to chuſe their party, The profound ignorance in 
which both the clergy. and laity formerly lived, and their 


freedom from theological altercations, had produced a ſincere, 
but indolent acquieſcence in received opinions; and the multi- 


tude were neither attached to them by topics of reaſoning, nor 
by thoſe prejudices and antipathies againſt opponents, which 


have ever a more natural and powerful intereſt over them. As 


nn move ee prejudices 


ſoon. as a new opinion therefore was. advanced, ſupported by 
ſuch an authority as to call up their attention, they felt their 


capacity totally unſitted for ſuch diſquiſitions ; and they perpe- 
quick and violent movements by which the people were 


agitated, even in the moſt. oppoſite directions: Hence their 


ſacred principles: And hence che rapid progreſs during ſome 
time, and the ſudden as well as entire check ſoon after, of the 


new doctrines. When men were once ſettled in their particular 


ſects, and had fortified themſelves in an habitual deteſtation 


againſt thoſe denominated heretics, they adhered with mor ob- 


ſtinacy to the principles of their education; and the limits of the 


two eee theneeborth fixed and, unchangeable, . 


"Norm 88 3 of the 8 
than the offer, which they made, of ſubmitting all religious 
doctrines to private judgment, and the ſummons given every 


one to examine the principles formerly impoſed upon him. 


Though the multitude were totally unqualified for this under- 
taking, they yet were highly pleaſed with it. They fancied, | 
that they were exerciſing their judgment, while they oppoſed 


8 


of 
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* another kid. The novelty itſelf of the doctrines; the 
pleaſure of an imaginary triumph in diſpute; the fervent zeal of 
the reformed preachers; their patience, and even alacrity, in 


the reſtraints; of the old religion; an indignation againſt the 
tyraniy and intereſted ſpirit of the ecclefiaſtics ; theſe motives. 
were prevalent with the people, and by ſuch conſiderations were: 
men ſo generally induced, en that . to throw off tha 
er of their N 


— 


Bur i in properties as the iden of ſubmitting algen to· 


private judgment was acceptable to the people, it appeared, in 
 fome reſpects, dangerous to the rights of ſovereigns, and ſeemed 


to deſtroy that implicit obedience, on which the authority of 


the civil magiſtrate is chiefly founded. The very precedent, of 
making ſuch an antient and deep founded. eſtabliſhment as that 


of the Roman hierarchy, might, it was apprehended, prepare- 
the way for other innovations. The republican ſpirit, & hich 


naturally took place among the reformers; increaſed this jealouſy. 


The furious infurrections of the populace, excited by Muncer 


and other anabaptiſts in Germany, furniſhed a new: pretence- 
for decrying the reformation. Nor ought we to conclude, 


| becauſe proteſtants in our time prove as dutiful ſubjects as thoſe 


of any other communion, that therefore ſuch apprehenſions 
were altogether without any appearance or plauſibility. Tho“ 

the liberty of private judgment be tendered to the diſciples of 
the reformation, it is not in reality accepted; and men are 
generally contented to acquieſce implicitely in thoſe eſtabliſh» 
ments, however new, into which their early education has thrown 


* Sleidan,” lb, 4+ & 5, 
No 


ſuffering perſecution, death, and torments; a- diſguſt againſt | 
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Of the King. 
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75 he united both the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers ; and chere 


was {mall likelihood, that any doctrine, which lay under the 
imputation of encouraging ſedition, could ever pretend to his 


ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received, from his courtiers and 
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NG ai Europe was poſſeſſed of ſack abſolute authority 
as Henry, not even the pope weten indien r whore 


favour and countenance. But beſides this political jealouſy, 
there was another reaſon, which inſpired this imperious monarch 
with an averſion'to the reformers. He had eatly declared his 
ſentiments againſt Luther; and having entered the liſts in thoſe 


theologians, infinite applauſe for his performance. Elated by 
this imaginary ſucceſs, and blinded by a natural arrogance and 
obſtinacy of temper, he had entertained the moſt lofty opinion 


ol his own erudition; and he received with impatience, mixed 


with cantempt, any contradiction to his ſentiments. | Luther 
alſo bad been ſo imprudent, as to treat in a very indecent 


manner his royal antagoniſt; and though he afterwards made 


che humbleſt ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apologized for the 
vehemence of his former expreſſions, he never could efface the 


= FVV An 


hatred, which the King had conceived againſt him and his 
doctrines. The idea of hereſy ſtill 'appeared deteſtable as well 
as formidable to that prince; and whilſt his reſentment againft 


the ſee of Rome had corrected one conſiderable part of his early 
| prejudices, he had made it a point of honour never to relinquiſh 


non, inquam, ſanctitas veſtra pleroſque habet quibuſcum arcanum aliquid crediderit, 
putet id non minus celatum eſſe quam ſi uno tantum pectore contineretur ; quod multo 


magis ſereniſſimo Angliz Regi evenire debet, cui ſinguli in ſuo regno ſunt ſubjecti, 


neque etiam velint, poſſunt Regi non eſſe fdeliflimi. Vr namque Illis, ſi vel parvo 


; momento ab illius voluntate recederent. Le Grand, tom. III. p. 113. The King once 


ſaid publicly before the council, that if any one ſpoke of him or his actions, in terms 
which became them not, he would let them know, that he was maſter. Et qu'il n'y 
8uroit fi belle tete qu'il ne fit voler. Id. p. 218, 2 
the 
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from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he ſtill valued himſelf DSN 


on maintaining the catholic doQrine, and « on guarding, by fire 
and * the e n of his nnen 3 
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ln v. ee and eotrtidey were eben abüeye charadtcr Of the mi- 


as his conduct; and ſeemed to waver, during this whole reign, 
between the ancient and the new religion. - The Queen, 
engaged by intereſt as well as inclination, favoured the cauſe of 
the reformers : Cromwel, who was created ſecretary of ſtate, 


and who was every day advancing in the King's confidence, 


had embraced the fame views; and as he was a man of pru- 
dence and ability, he was able, very effectually, though in a 
covert manner, to promote the late innovations: Cranmer, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, had ſecretly adopted the proteſtant 


tenets; and he had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 
and ſincerity; virtues which he poſſeſſed in as eminent a degree 
_ as thoſe times, equally diſtracted with faction and oppreſſed 


with tyranny, could eaſily permit. On the other hand, the 
duke of Norfolk adhered to the ancient faith; and by the 
_ greatneſs of his rank, as well as by his talents, both for peace 
and war, he had much authority in the King's council: 
Gardiner, lately created biſhop of Wincheſter, . had inliſted 
himſelf in the ſame party; and the ſuppleneſs of his character, 
and dexterity of his conduct, had renderay him ee 
n. to it. | \ 


- ALL theſe miniſters, while they Rood in the mat-irtecon- 
de oppoſition. of principles, were obliged to diſguiſe their 


particular opinions, and to pretend an entire agreement with 


the ſentiments of their maſter. Cromwel and Cranmer ſtill 
carried the appearance of a conformity to the ancient ſpecu- 
Vol. A U | lative 


miſters. * 
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* tenets; but they artfully made uſe of Heury " 1 


to.) widen the breach with the ſee” of Rome. Norfolk and 


Gardiner feigned an aſſent to the King's ſupremacy, and to 
his renunciation of the ſovereign pontiff; but they encouraged 


his paſſion for the catholic faith, and inſtigated him to puniſh 


thoſe daring heretics, ho had preſumed to reject his theolo- 
gical principles. Both ſides hoped, by their unlimited compli- 
ance, to bring him over to their party: The King mean while, 


Who held the balance between the factions, was enabled, by the 


fully, into cheir tend e e * A 


_ courtſhip payed him both by proteſtants and catholics, to aſſume | 


an immeaſurable authority: And though 1 in all theſe meaſures 
he was really driven by his ungoverned humour, he caſually - 
maintained a courſe, which led more certainly to arbitrary 


power, than any which the moſt profound politics could have 


traced out to him. . Artifice, refinement, and hypocriſy, in his 
ſituation, would have put both parties on their guard againſt 
him, and would. have taught them reſerve in complying with a 
monarch, whom they could never hope thoroughly to have 
gained: But while 'the frankneſs, ſincerity, and openneſs of 


Henry's temper were generally known, as well as the domi- 
nion of his furious paſſions; each ſide dreaded to loſe him by | 
the ſmalleſt oppoſition, and flattered themſelves that a blind 


compliance with his will, would throw _ er and 


Fe ' 
Tur kinky of the King s conduct, UP, it FSR the 
courtiers in awe, ſeryed, in the main, to encourage the prote- 


ſtant doctrine among his ſubjects, and promoted that ſpirit of 


innovation, with which the age was generally ſeized, and 


which nothing but an entire "uniformity, as well as a ſteady. 


. ſeverity in the adminiſtration, could be able to repreſs, There 
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Who, dreading the exertion of the King's authority, had fled l. 
to Antwerp; where' the great privileges, poſſeſſed by the Low | rt 
Country provinces, ſerved, during ſome: time, to give them 


protection. Theſe men employed theimſelves in writing Eng- rater ge- 


Un books, againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome; 89 
againſt images, reliques, pilgrimages; and they excited the 
| curiolity of men with regard to that queſtion, the moſt impor- 
tant in theology, the terms of acceptance with the Supreme 
Being. In conformity to the Lutherans and other proteſtants, 
they aſſerted, that ſalvation was obtained by? faith alone; and 
that the moſt infallible road to perdition * was a reliance on 
good orb by which terms they underſtood, as well the moral 
duties, as the ceremonial. and monaſtic obſervances. The 
defenders of the ancient religion, on the other hand, maintained 

the efficacy. of good works; but though they did not exclude 
from this appellation the ſocial virtues, it was- ſtill the ſuper- 
ſtitions, gainful to the church, which they chiefly extolled and 
recommended. The books, compoſed by theſe fugitives, hav- 
ing ſtole over to England, began to make converts every where; 
but it was a tranſlation of the ſeriptures by Tindal, that was | 
eſteemed moſt dangerous to the eſtabliſhed Faith. The firſt 
edition of this work, compoſed with little accuracy, was found 
liable to conſiderable objections; and Tindal, who was poor, 

and could not afford to loſe a great part of the impreſſion, was 


longing tor an e of correkting his E of which 


1 


in 8 i. p. 159» 

» Sacrilegium eſt et impietas velle placere Deo per opera & non per lam fdem. 
__ adverſus regen. Ita vides quam dives fit homo chriſtianus five baptizatus, qui 
etiam volens non poteſt perdere ſalutem ſuam quantiſcunque peccatis. Nulla enim 
Peccata poſſunt eum damnare niſi incredulitas. Id. de _— Babyloni ca. 


2 | he 
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. be bad been made Kafble Tonſtal, n e 
— | foon after of Durham, a man of great moderation, being deſirous 
. to diſcourage, in the gentleſt manner, theſe innovations, gave 

___ private Mr 
found at Antwerp z and he burnt them publicly in Cheapſide. 
By this contrivance, he ſupplied Tindal with money, enabled 

him to print a new and correct edition of his work, and gave 
eee e e ee 
nenn | 


#, 
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Tun ee e! 
Avcing: the nien of Welley, wits though himſcif a clergy- 
man, bore too ſmall regard to the eccleſiaſtical order, to ſerve 
as an inſtrument of their tyranny: It was even an article of 
— ingpeachment again him , that by his connivance he had 
entouraged the growth of hereſy, and that he had protected 
4 and acquitted ſome notorious offenders. Sir 'Fhomas More, 
More. vo ſucceeded Wolfey as chancellor, is at once an object deſerv- 
. ing our compaſſion, and an inftance of the uſual progreſs of 
men's ſentiments during that age. This man, whoſe elegant 
genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble ſpirit of anti- 
quity had given him very enlarged fentiments, and who had in 
his -carty years advanced principles, which even at preſent 
would be deemed fomewhat libertine, had, in the courſe: of 
events, been fo irritated by polemics, and thrown into ſuch 2 
| tious attachment to the ancient faith, that few inquiſitors 
have been guilty of greater violence in their proſecutions of 
tHe; ww Though adorned with the gentleſt manners, as well 
| the pureſt integrity, he carried to the utmoſt. height his 


a „ Hall, fol. 186. Fox, vol. i. p. 238. e 
Articles of impeachment in Herbert. Burnet. 
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geutleman of the Temple, experienced from him the higheſt 6 
ſeverity. Bainham, accuſed of favouring the new opinions, 153+ 
was carried to More's houfe; and having refuſed to diſcover 

bis aatcomplices, the chancellor ordered hirn to be whipt in his 

preſence, and afterwards ſent him to the Tower, where he him 

ſelf aum him put to the torture. The unhappy gentleman, 

_ overcome by alf theſe ſeverities, abjured his opinions; but 
operily returned to his former tenets, and even courted the 
crown/of martyrdom» He was condemned as an obftinate and 
by en era ee | 


Inv were brought into the biſhops courts for an, 
which appear very trivial, but which were regarded as ſymbols 
of the party: Some for teaching their children the Lord's 
prayer in Engliſh; others for reading the new teftament i in that 
language, or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To harbour - 
the perſecuted preachers; to neglect the faſts of the church, to 
declaim againſt the vices of the elergy, were capital ole” 
One Thomas Bilney, a prieſt, who had embraced the new 
doctrine, had been terriſed into an abjuration; but was. ſo - 
haunted by remorſe, that his friends dreaded ſome fatal effects 
of his defpair; Ar laſt, his mind ſeemed to be more compoſed; 
but this appearing calm proceeded only from the reſalution, . 

. whick he hag taken, of expiating his paſt offence, by an open 
confeſſion of the truth, and by dying a martyr to it. He went 
through Norfolk, teaching every where the people to beware 
of ĩdolatry, and of truſting for their ſalvation either to pilgri- 
_ or to the cowle of St. Francis, t6 the Prayers of che ſaints - 


Ke Fox. Burnet, vol. i. p. 165. 


. 
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ge 
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would be imputed; to them; and make them loſe thoſe: alms, | 
| which they received from the charity of the people, defired him 
poublickly to acquit them of having any hand in his death. 
le very willingly complied; and by this meckneſs gained] the 


more heroic, being brought to the ſtake for denying; the real 
preſence, ſeemed almoſt in a tranſport of joy; and he tenderly 


#4 puniſhment, as the means of procuring - him eternal reſt. In 


would have ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, now ſeryed only the more to 
diffuſe it among the people, and to inſpire them with e | 


| doctrige, which he deemed hereſy, his moſt formidable enemies, 
he knew, were the zealous adherents to the ancient religion, 


. chiefly the monks, who, having their immediate dependance 


_ certain conſequence of aboliſhing his authority in England. 


© he, as a true Micajah, warned him, that the-dogs would lick 
« his blood, as they had done Ahab's ©” The King took no 


f HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
en He w ſonia ird wried in ihe biſhop's court, 
and condemned as a relapſed; heretic; and the writ. was ſeng 
don to burn him. When brought to the ſtake, he diſcovered 
ſuch patience, fortitude, and devotion, that the ſpectators were 
much affected with the horrors of his puniſhment; and ſome 


mendicant friars, who were preſent, fearing that his martyrdom 


more on the ſympathy of the people. Another perſon, till 


embraced the faggots, whach were to be the inſtruments of his 


ſhort, the tide turning towards the new doctrine, thoſe ſevere 
executions, which, in another diſpoſition of men's minds, 


again] the wpreleating per ne. e ; 
Bur though Ws neglected not to puniſh 80 5 


on the Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be the 


Peyto, a friar, preaching before the King, had the aſſurance to 
tell him, © That many lying prophets had deceived him, but 


f Burnet, vol. i. 5 aero 32 | ene vol. i. p. 167. 
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notice . RY > idfale ; but allowed th preacher to depart: in 
By Next Stinday, he employed Dr. Corren to Preach before 

him; who juſtified the King's proceedings, and gave Peyto the 
appellations of a rebel, a ſlanderer, a dog, and a traytor. Elſton, 
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another friar of the ſame houſe, interrupted the preacher; and 


told him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who ſought 


to eſtabliſh by adultery the ſucceſſion. of the crown; but that 
he himſelf would juſtify all that Peyto had ſaid. Henry ſilenced 
this petulant friar; but ſhowed no other mark of reſentment 


than ordering Peyto and him to be ſummoned before the 
council, - and to be rebuked for their offence. He even here 
| bore patiently ſome new inftances of their obſtinacy and arro- 
gance. For when the earl of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, told 


them, that they deſerved for their offence to be thrown into 


© the Thames; Elſton replied, that the Toad to heaven lay a as: 
near Ny 1 8 as le land 5 > | 


- BuT Gre RAP were | detetited 1 in a conſpiracy, which, as 


it might have proved more dangerous to the King, was on its 


diſcovery attended with more fatal conſequences to themſelves; 


Elizabeth Barton, of Aldington in Kent, commonly called. the 
Holy Maid of Kent, had been ſubject to hyſterical fits, which 


threw her body into unuſual convulſions ; and having produced 


an equal diſorder in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, 
which, as' ſhe was ſcarce. conſcious of thera. during the time, 
had ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The filly people 
in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with theſe appearances, which 


they imagined to be ſupernatural ; and Richard Maſters, vicar 
of the pariſh, a deſigning fellow, founded on them a project, 


by which he hoped to draw both profit ap conſideration to 


a Rare role ii. p. 86. Barnet yol. i. p. 1 11 1 Stowe, p. a 


The Maid of 
Kent. 


himſelf. 
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CHAP. himfell.” eine Wat e e 1 thea- 
{HR - alive; and having given him an account of Elizabeth's reve- 
i lations, he ſo Far wroyght on that prudent, but ſuperſtitioue 
| „ prelate, as to receive orders from him to watch her in her 
| -_ © trances, and wgnote down carefully all her future ſayings. 
. Ihe regard, paid her by a perſon of ſo high a rank, ſoon ren- 
2 .dered her ſtill more the object of attention to the neighbour- 
R _ rhood;, and it was eafy for Maſters to perſuade them, as well as 
eee maid herſelf, that her raving were iniſpirations of the 
Holy Ghoſt. Knavery, as is uſual, ſoon after ſucceeding to 
illuſion, ſhe learned to counterfeit trances ; and ſhe then uttered, 
in an extraordinary tone of voice, ſuch ſpeeches as were dictated 

4 her by ber ſpiritual. director. Maſters afſociated with him 
Dr. Bocking, a canon of Caciterbury; and their deſign was to | 

evils the: credit of an image of the virgin, which ſtood in a 
. chapel belonging to Maſters, and to draw to it ſuch pilgrimages 
> uſually frequented the -more famous images' and reliques. - 

In proſecution of this deſigu, Elizabeth pretended revelations, 
. Which direfteul her to bave recourſe to that image for a cure; 
aAaAland being brought before it, in the preſence of a great multi- 
r l tude, ſhe fell anew into-canvulſions; and after diſtorting her 
1 __ - ;limbs and countenance during a competent time, ſhe affected 
= 285 to be obtained, a perfect recovery by the interceſſion of the 
virgin. This miracle was ſoon bruited abroad; and the two 
Prieſts, Sealing the-impoſture to ſucceed beyond their own 
MT expectations, began to extend their views, and to lay. the foun- 
3 dation of more important enterprizes. They taught their 
WEE, penitent to declaim againſt the ne doctrines, which ſhe deno- 
Winated hereſy; againſt innovations in eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment; and againſt the King's divorce from Catherine. The 
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went is far as to alert, that, if he Abe that deſign, and 
married another, he ſhould not be a King a month longer, and 
ſhould not an hour longer poſſeſs the favour of the Almighty, 
but ſhould die the death of a villain.” Many monks throughout 
5 England, either from folly, or roguery, or from faction, which 
is oftet a complication 'of both, entered into this deluſion ; 

and one Deering, a friar, wrote a book of the revelations and 
| prophecies of Elizabeth Miracles were daily added, to 
encreaſe the wonder; and the pulpit every where reſounded 
with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpirations of this new 
propheteſs. Meſſages were carried from her to Queen Cathe- 
rine, by Which that princeſs was exhorted to perſiſt in her 
oppoſition to the divorce; the pope's ambaſſadors gave encou- 
ragement to the popular credulity ; and even Fiſher, . biſhop of 
Rocheſter, tho? a man of ſenſe and learning, was carried away 
with an N 1 ſo favourable to the party, which he had 
embraced. The King at laſt began to think the matter 
worthy of his attention; and having ordered Elizabeth and her 
aceomplices to be arreſted, he brought them before the ſtar- 
chamber, where they freely, without being put to the torture, 
made confeſſion of their guilt. The Parliament, in the ſeſſion 
held the beginning of this year, paſſed an act of attainder 
againſt ſome who were engaged in this treaſonable impoſture ; 
and Elizabeth herſelf, Maſters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, Riſby, 
Gold, ſuffered for their crime. ' The biſhop of Rocheſter, Abel, 


Addiſon, Laurence, and others, were condemned for miſpriſion 
| of treaſon; becauſe they had not diſcovered ſome criminal 
ſpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth *: And they were. 


CPE PF Toth ... T4” '= Collier, wol. l. p. 87, 
bk 25 Hen, SES! c. 12. HPO vol. i. p. 149. Hall, fol, 220. 
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this. into prifon.. The better to undeceive the RETRY | 
the fotgery of many of the propheteſs 8 miracles was detected: 


open to the public. Thoſe pallions, which o naturally infouate 
themſelves amidſt the warm intimacies maintained by the 
devotees of different. ſexes, 


had taken place between Elizabeth 
and her. confederates ; _ and it 3 Was found, that, a door to her 


dorn rmitory, which was fad 10 have been miraculouſly opened, 


1 e 0 


in order d to give, her 1 to 12 
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5 FROM 8 1 5 1 et ded: e 85 many 
offous circurtſtances, Hurt much the credit of the eccleſiaſtics, | 
Hy of the monks, and mfligated* the, King to take 
vengeance oh them.” Tie Tupp reſſed three monaſteries of the 
Obſerväntine friars; And fink that little ctamour was excited 
by this a& of power, he was tlie more encouraged to lay his 


 rapatious fands on the ret Meanwhile, he exerciſed puniſh- 
ment on inflividuils, who'were obnoxibus'to him. The Parli- 
anent had made it treafon to exdewvour depriving the King of 


Re $gnity or tes: "They had lately! added to His other titles, 
ür E premie heut 'of the chick: It was inferzeti, tat to 
deny 4s Hupretiticy Was treaſon; amd many Prlors:? and eccleſi- 
altits oſt Weir Hes for this new fperies of guilt. It was cer- 
early 4 High thftatics bf tyranny wo Punzmn the mere delivery 
of à political © opinion, "elpecially orte that nowiſe affected the 
King's teniporat tight, 28 a n offence, though attended 
with” 6 ovettact';, and the Parlament, ih paffiti this law, 
had overlooked all the principles, by which a; civilized, much 
more a free people, ſhbuld be governed:: But the violence of 


, * 
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: changing. ſo ſuddenly the whos ſyſtem of government, and 
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. 8106 k treafon to deny what, Gerdt y agen it had been © LED 
; hereſy to aſſert, is an event which may appear ſome hat extra — 
ordinary. Even thie- ſtern unrelenting” mitid of Henry was, at 
| firſt, Mocked with theſe ſanguinary meafures; and he went ſo 
far as to change his gard and drefs ; ' pretending : ſorrow for the 


necelſity, by which he was puſhed to ſueh extremities. Stilt 


? Tled, however, by his. violent temper, and defirous of 
mga A terror into the whole nation, he ene by mak- 


FS © 


tyranny. 257 
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Jo AN Frauen, biſhop of Rocheſter, was a prelate, eminent for Tat and 
learning and morals, ſtill more chan for his ecclefiaftical dig- — 
nities, and for the high favour, which he had- long poſſeſfed bi — 
with the King. When he was thrown into priſon, on account 
of his refuſing the oath of Tucceſſion, and his concealment of 
Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable ſpeeches, he had not only been 
deprived of all his revenues, but ſtripped of his very cloatlis, 
and. without conſideration of his extreme age, he was allowed . 
nothing but rags, which ſcarce ſufficed to cover his nakedneſs. 
In this condition, helay in priſon above a twelvemonth ; when 
the pope, willing to recompenſe the ſufferings of ſo faithful an 
adherent, created him a cardinal; though Fiſher was ſo careleſs 
of that dignity, that, even if the purple were lying on the 
ground, he declared that he would not ſtoop to take it. 'This 
promotion of a man, merely for his oppoſition to royal autho- 
rity, rouzed the indignation of the King; and he reſolved to 
make the innocent perſon feel the effects of his reſentment. 
Fiſher was indicted for denying the wg: 8 ſupremacy, was 22d Jane. 
tried, condemned, and beheaded. 


? Fuller's Church Hiſt. book 5, p. 203+ 
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Wn „Tus execution of this prelate was intended as a warning to 
A More, whoſe. compliance, on; account of his great authority 
or Si fro. both abroad and at home, and his high reputation for learning 
mas More. and virtue, was anxiouſly deſired. by the King, That prince 
alſo bore as great perſonal affection and, regard to More, . as his 
imperious mind, the ſport of paſſions, was ſuſceptible of towards 
a man, who in any particular oppoſed his violent inclinations. 
But More could never be prevailed. on to acknowledge any 
opinion ſo contrary to his principles as that, of the King's ſupre-- 
macy; and though Henry exacted that compliance from the 
whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging any one to 
tanke an oath to that purpoſe. Rich, the ſolicitor general, was 
ſent to confer with More, then a priſoner, who kept a cautious. 
7 with regard to the ſupremacy: He was only inveigled to 
ay, that any queſtion with regard to the law, which eſtabliſhed 
that prerogative, was like a two-edged, ſword: „ If a perſon. 
_ anſwer one way, it will confound. his ſoul; if another, it will 
deſtroy his body. No more was waged to San indictment 
of high treaſon againſt the priſoner. His. ſilence was called 
malicious, and made a. part of his erime ; and theſe words, 
which had caſually dropped from bim, were ere interpreted as a 
denial of the ſupremacy . Trials were mere formalities during, 
this reign: The jury gave ſentence againſt More, who had long 
expected this fate, and who needed no preparation to fortify, 
him againſt the terrors of death. Not only his: conſtancy, but 
even his cheerfulneſs; nay, his uſual facetiouſneſs, never forſook 
him; and he made a ſacrifice of his life to his integrity with the. 
fame indifference that he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. 
When he was mounting the ſcaffold, he faid to one, Friend, 
G help me up, and when I go down. again let me ſhift. for. 


1 More's Life of Sir Thomas More. Herbert, p. 393. 8 
| 605 myſelt. 
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* yell. ” 'Theexecutioner aſking him forgiveneſs, he granted CHAP. 
the requeſt,” but told him, You will never get credit by: 23207” 

« beheading me, my neck is ſo ort.“ Then laying his head —— 
on the block, he bid the executioner ſtay till' he put aſide his 
beard: For,“ ſaid he, © it never committed treaſon.” No- 

thing was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better 

cauſe," more free from weakneſs and ſuperſtition. But as the 

man followed his principles and ſenſe: of duty, however miſ- 

guided, his conſtancy and integrity are equally objects of our 
admiration. He was beheaded in the fifty-third year of his: 6 Jply.. | 
| p., De CNCHS LOODPT PE CEN DI EAVES & | 


Was xx the execution of Fiſher and More was reported at 
Rome, eſpecially that of the former, who was inveſted-with the 
dignity of cardinal, every one diſcovered the moſt violent rage 
againſt the King; and numerous libels were publiſhed, by the 
wits and orators of Italy, comparing him to Caligula, Nero, 
Domitian, and all the moſt unrelenting tyrants of antiquity, 
"Clement the ſeventh had died about ſix months after he pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt the King; and Paul the third, of the 
name of Farneſe, had ſucceeded to the papal throne. This 
pontiff, who had always favoured Henry's cauſe while a cardi- 
nal, had hoped, that, perſonal animoſities being buried with 
his predeceſſor, it might not be impoſſible to form an agree- 
ment with England: And the King himſelf was fo deſirous of 
| accommodating matters, that im a negotiation; which he entered 
into with Francis a little before this time, he required, that 
chat monarch ſhould conciliate a friend ſhip between him and 
the court of Rome. But Henry was accuſtomed" to preſeribe, 
not to receive terms; and even while he was negotiating peace, 
- his uſual violence often carried him to commit offences, which 


Ten- 
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TTY rendered the, totally; incurable... The ckenmion af habe: 
| Bs was xegarded by Paul, ag.19,cqpizal an injury, that he imme- 
ES _clately palſed ogaſurep againſt the King, citing him and all his 
adherents 'ts appear in Rome. withig ninety days, in order to 
| Ringexcon- A0bwer dor, their, erimesz If. they failed, he excammunicated 
| muneaed. them; deprived the King of bis realrg.;. ſubjectod the kingdoms. 
| to an intendict ʒ declared; bus iſſne by-Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; 
diſſolved all leagues, which, any catholic. prigces: had made with 
him; gare his kingdom, 10 any invader;. commanded che 
nobility to taks arms. agaigh.him;. freed his fulyedts from ali 
oaths of allegiance; cut off their commerce with foreign ſtates; 
and declared it lawful for any one to ſeize them, to make ſlaves 


of their perſons, and to contert their effecta to his own. uſe *. 


But though thoſe cenſures were paſſed, they. were nat at that 


time openly dengunced: The pope delayed the publication, till 

he ſhould find an agreement with England entirely deſperate; 
| and till the emperor, who was at preſent hard preſſed by the 
Turks and the een mina Gm md hei 
Ammmmm 50 


Tx Kina, that he might expect any injury, which 
it ſhauld be in Charles's power to inflict ; and he therefore made 
it the chief object of his policy to incapacitate that monarch from 
wreaking his reſentment upon him. He renewed his friend- 
ſhip. with Francis, and opened negotiations for marrying his 
infant-daughter, Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouleme, third 
ſon of Francis, Theſe two monarchs alſo made advances to 


the Princes of the proteſiunt league in Germany, who were 
ever jealous of the emperor's ambition: And Henry, beſides 


repitting them ſome money, ſent Fox, biſhop of e 2s 


x Sanders, P- 148, 5 * Hertert, p. 350, 351. x L 
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— Bellas, lord of Langey, to ene Sh Was But 
during che firſt fervours of the reformation, an agreement in 
theological tenets was held, as well as an union of intereſt, to 
be eſlential to a good correſpondence among ſtates; arid though 
both Francis and Henry flattered the German princes with 
mopes of their embraciug the confeſſion of Auſbourg, it was 

locked upon as a bad fymptom of their fincerity, that" they ex- 
ereiſed ſuch extreme rigour againſt all preachers of the refor- 
mation in their reſpective dominions. Henry carried the feint 
ſo far, that, while be thought Himfelf the firft theologian it the. 
world; he yet ivited over 'Melanhon, Bucer, Sturmids, 
Druco, 'and other German 'divines, at they might cottfer with. 
bim; and inſtruct bita in the fbuntlatiom of their tenets. Theſe 


theologians were how of great inportanck in the world; and. 
no poet er philoſopher, even in autient Grerce, where they 


were treated with moſt reſpect, had ever reached equal applatife- 
and admiration with theſe wretchetl tompolers of metaphyſical. 


poleniics. The German princes told the King, that they could: 
not ſpare their divines ; and as Henry had 16 hopes. of agree 
ment with ſach zealous diſputants, ani knew that in Germany 
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the followers of Luther would not affoti#te with. the diſciples of” 


ZuingHus, becauſe, though they agreed in tvery ching Elle, 
they differed in ſome partitulars with regard to the euchariſt, 
he was the more inckfferent on account of this: refufal. He 
could alſo foreſee, that even while the leugu of Smalcalde did 
not act in concert with him, they would always be carried by 
their intereſts to oppole the etaperor:; And the hatred between 
Francis and that monareh was ſo inveterate, that he deemed: 
kimſelf ſure of a fihcete ally in one or Other of thefe poten= 


4 Sledan, Üb. 10. * 
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Dun 180 theſe negotiations an incident ha ppened in «England, 
"Shih promiſed à more amicable. concluſion of : theſe: diſputes, 


8 py d and ſeemed eyen. to open a way for a reconciliation between 
N Henry and: Charles. Queen Catherine was ſeized; with A 
45 Uagering illneſs, whichsat.laſ brought her to her grave : She 

6th Jan, died at Kimbolton in the county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth 


3 year of her age. A little before ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a very 
Queen Ca- tender letter toithe King; where ſhe gave him the appellation 
chene. f hen moſt dear Tord, King, and Huſband. She told him, that 
1 as the hour of her death was nom approaching. ſhe laid hold 
e pl this laſt opportunity to ĩneuleate on him the importance of his 
Is religious duty, and the comparative emptineſs of all human 
e randeur and enjoyment: That though his fondneſs towards 
müitzbeſe periſhing advantages had. thrown her into many cala- 
mities, as well as created to himſelf much trouble, ſhe yet for- 
„ him all paſt. injuries, and hoped that this pardon would 
bde ratiſied in heaven: And chat ſſie had no other requeſt to 
make, but to recommend to him his daughter, the ſole pledge 
of their loves; and to craye his protection for her maids and 
ſervants. She concluded with theſe words, I male this Vow, 
that mine eyes dgſire vo above all things. The King was 
touched even to the ſhedding of tears, by this laſt tender proof 
of Catherine s affection; but Queen Anne 18 faid to have ex- 
| preſſed her j joy for the death of a rival We. ee un or 
Miet could fem be 8 al e 
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5 | Fax experor 8 Ae as the deceaſe of his aunt t had 

55 removed all foundation for perſonal animoſity between Him and 
NP ö Henry, it might not now be impoſſible to detach him from the 
1 alliance of France, and renew that confederacy with England, 


Herbert, p. 403. dDauamet, vol. i. P. 192. 
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ſent Henry propoſals for a return to'antierit amity, upon theſe | 
conditions; that he ſhould be reconciled to the ſee 0 Rome, * | 
chat he ſhould aſſiſt him in his war with the Turk, and that he 
ſchould take party with him againſt Francis, who now threat- 
ened the dutchy of Milan. The King replied, that he was 
willing to be on good terms with the emperor, provided he 
would acknowledge, that the former breach of friendſhip came 
entirely from himſelf + As to the conditions propoſed; the pro- 
ceedings againſt the biſhop of Rome were ſo juſt, and fo fully 
ratified by the Parliament of England, that they could not now 
be revoked j when chriſtian princes ſhould have ſettled peace 
among themſelves, he would not fail to exert that vigour, 
_ which became him, againſt the enemies of the faith; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reſtored, he would then 
be in a ſituation, as a common friend both to him and Francis, 
either to mediate an bob g en 10 or to . | 
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| Was AT mindergd * more ieren to the ee made 
by the emperor, was, both his experience of the uſual duplicity 
and inſincerity of that monarch, and the intelligence which he 
received of the preſent tranſactions in Europe. Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, was dead without iſſue; and the emperor main- 
tained, that the dutchy, being a fief of the empire, was 
devolved to him, as the head of the Germanic body: Not to 
give umbrage, however, to the ſtates of Italy, he profeſſed his 
intention of beſtowing that prineipality on ſome prince, Who 
ſhould be obnoxious to no party, and he even made offer of it 
to the duke W third ſon of Francis, The French. 


. Be Bellay, iv. 5. kleben. AL vol. iii, in Coll. N- 50. | 
Vo“. . Y monarch, 


cn 


cages 


we” a 


: that liberal conceſſion was to gain time, till he ſhould put bim- 


other; not becoming perſdne of their rank, and ſtill leſs ſuitable 
men. af ſuch unqueſtianed bravery. Charles ſoon, after 
invaded Provence in perſon, with an army of fifty thouſand 
men; but met with no ſucceſs. His army periſhed with ſick- 
_ neſs, fatigue, famine, and other diſaſters ; and he was obliged 
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ene who pretended thay bis china 4s Mile! esse 
„ eee er RY RE | 
ſon; the duke of Orleans, in his place; anil the emperor pre- 
tente to eloſe wich this propoſal. But his ſole intention in 


folF in a watlike poſture, and be able to carry an invaſion into 
Francis's dominions. The antient enmity between theſe princes. 
broke out anew! in bravades, and in perſonal inſults. on each. 


to raiſe the ſiege ef Marſeilles, and retire into! Italy with the 
broken remains of has. forces. An army of imperialiſts, near 
30,000 ſtreng, which invaded France on the ſide of the Nether- 


mands, and laid ſiege to Peronne, made ng greater progreſs, 


but retired upon the approach of a French army. And Henry 


had thus the ſatisfaction to find, both that his ally, Francis, 


* 4 * 
0 


was likely to ſupport himſelf without foreign aſſiſtance, and 
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ſolely occaHν by the Nate of affairs in Scotland. James, 
Hearing of che diſtreſſed ſituation of His ally, Francis, very 


generouſly levied ſome foroes; and embarking them om board 
veſſels, which he had hired for that purpoſe, landed them fafety 


min France. He even came over in perſon; and making haſte to 


join the French King's camp, which then lay in Provence, and 
10 nts of his WE be, met that Prince at Lyons, who, 
x | Wie 4 —haying 


—_— / Reconitnended by fo: agrecable and ſeaſonable an 
inftance- of friendfhip, the King of Scots mide ſuit to Magdalen, 
daughter of the French mbrarch, who had no other ſeruple in 
agreeing to the mateh, than what was derived from tlie infirm 
ſtate of his daughter's health, which ſeemetl to threaten her 
wich an approaching end. But James having gained the affec- 
tious of the princes, and obtained her cone, the father would 
uo longer oppOfe the united deſites of his daughter and his 
friend; and they were accordingly married, amd ſoon after ſet 
a little time after her arrival. Francis, however, was afraid, left 


bis ally, Henry, whom he likewiſe looked on as his friend, and 
ho ved with him on à more cordial footing than is ufual among 


great princes, ſhould be difpleaſed, chat this cloſe confederacy 
between France and Scotland was concluded wittiout his parti- 
ccipation. He therefore diſpatched Pemmeraye t6 London, in 


order to apologize for this meaſure; but Henry, with his uſual | 


openneſs and freedom, expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that he 


refuſed even to confer with the ambaſſador ; and Francis was 


apprehenſive of a rupture with a prince, who regulated his 


political prudence. Henry however was ſo fettered by the 
oppoſition, in which he was engaged againſt the pope and the 
emperor, that he purſued no farther this diſguſt againſt Francis; 
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\'Trax/domeſiie peace hf England ſeemed; to be expoſed to more 
eue by the violent innovations in religion; and it may be 
, that, in this Carigerous; conjunCture, nothing enſured 


1 2 public 


meaſures more by humour and paſſion than by the rules of 
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by the King, and his great aſcendant over: all his ſubjects. Not 
only the devotion paid to the crown, was profound during that 
age The perfonal reſpect, inſpired by Henry, was conſider- 
able; and even the terrors, with which. he overeawed every. one, 


were not attended with any conſiderable degret of hatred. His 


uittues which eaunterbalaneed his violenee, cruelty, and impe- 


tuoſity. And the important rank, which his: yigour,. more: 
than addreſs,: acquired him in all foreign: negotiations, flattered 
the vanity af Engliſtunen, and made them the more. willingly: 
_ endure thoſe-domeſtic hardſhips, to which they were expoſed... 

The King, conſcious of his advantages, was now-proceeding too 
the maſt dangerous trial of his/authority; and after paving the 
va fox that meaſure hy ſeveraFexpedients, he was at laſt deter- 
mined to ſuppreſa the — eee een m_ 

 _ mer __ revenues. 225 

fy Fit A 2 ue. 221. 144240 ei; 4: 01 

Tus ee exteten(e; tf, monaſteries, x Matters be eee 
merely in a political-light, will appear the radical inconvenience 
af the catholic religion; | and: every ather diſadvantage, attend - 
ing that communion, ſeems to have an inſeparable connection 
with theſe religious inſtitutions. Papal uſurpations, the 


amian of th9Jegubgar: the multiplication of een 


"Gans the avthority: 2 mene of ad aliens 


being eſtabliſhed every where, proved {a many colonies of ſuper : 
fition and of folly. This order of men was extremely enraged 


againſt Heury; and regarded the-abolition- of the papal autho- 
tity in England, as the removal of the ſole protection, which 
* * againſt the e of the crown. and . the 


6, 
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1 ſacredneſt of their bulls from Rome was rejected 5 
the progreſs of the reformation abroad, Which had ' every : 335 


Fyhere been attended with the abolition of the monaſtic ſtate, 


gave them reaſon to expect like conſequences in England; and 
though the King ſtill maintained the doctrine of purgatory, to 


which moſt of the convents owed their origin and ſupport, it 


was foreſeen, that, in the progreſs of the conteſt, he would. 
every day be led to depart wider from antient inſtitutions, and 
be drawn nearer the tenets of the reformers, with whom his 
political intereſts naturally induced him to ally himſelf. Moved 
by theſe conſiderations, the friars employed all their influence 


to enflame the people againſt the King's government; and 


Henry; finding their ſafety irreconcilable with his own, was 
determined to ſeize the * enn, and utterly Oe 
his nen enemies. | 


 Cronwes, ee of a 01 had been eee vicar- 

general, or vicegerent, a new office, by which the King's 
ſupremacy, or the abſolute, uncontroulable power, aſſumed 
over the eHurch, was delegated to him. He employed Layton, 
London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellaſis, and others, as commiſ- 
ſioners, who carried on, every where, a rigorous enquiry with 
regard. to the conduct and deportment of all the friars. Dur- 
ing times of faction, eſpecially of the religious kind, no equity 
is to be expected from adverſaries; and as it Was. known, that 


the King's intention in this viſitation was to find a pretence for 
aboliſhing monaſteries, we may naturally conclude, that the 
reports of the commiſſioners are very little to be relied on. 


Exiars were 8 to bring i in informations againſt their 


brethren ; . 
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7 ods. Rc As criderite ns credited 3 Pe ebe 
— <ahimmies ſpread abroad by the friends of the reformation, were \| 
| | regusded as grounds of proof. Monſtrous diforders are there- 
fore ſaid to have been found in many of the religious houſes : : 
Whole convents of women abandoned to lewdnefs : Signs of 
"ARE 3 _ abortions procured, of infants ' murdered; of unnatural luſts 
R between petſons of the fame fex. It is inderd probable, that 
WE 6 mh ys v4 19-6 eporannd 
fill; the reproackes, which it is ſufeſt to credit, are ſuch as 
myers ty ene cn agmaneegpte Res eee 
Sade daes eee eee 
tioned, are very credible, among men, who, being corifined 
together within the ſame walls, never can forget their mutual 
_animolrties, and who, being cut off from all the moſt endear- 
ing connections of nature, are commonty” cutſed with hearts 
e and tempers more unrelenting, than fall to the 

ſhare of other men. The pious frauds, practiſed to increaſe 

N the devotion and liberality of the people, may be regarded as 

5 certain, in an order founded on illuſions, lies, and ſuperſtition. 
. I ̃᷑ be fupine idleneſs alſo, and its attendant, profound i ignoran ce, 

. wich which the convents were reproached, admit of no 

„ | queſtion ; and though monks were the true preſervers, as well 
as inventors, of the dreaming and captious philoſophy of the 
ſchools, no- manly or elegant knowledge could be expected 
among men, whole life, condemned to a. tedious uniformity, 
and deprived of all emulation, afforded e to _ * 
—_ SpA RNs On? 
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nnn terriſied with this rigorous Allen 
| a» by Cromwel and his commiſlioners, ſurrendered their 


- xevenues into the King's hands; and the monks received ſmall 


penſions as the reward of their obſequiouſneſs. Orders were 
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given to diſmiſs ſuch nuns and friars as were below four and 


twenty, whoſe vows were, on that account, fuppoled not to 
be binding. The doors of the convents were opened, even to 
ſuch as were above that age; and all thoſe recovered their 
berty who deſired it. ut as all theſe expedients did not fully 
anſwer the King's purpoſe, he had recourſe to his uſual inſtru- 
ment of power, the Parliament; and in order to prepare men 
for the innovations projected, the report of the viſitors was pub- 
hed, and a general horror was endeavoured to be excited in 
the nation againſt inſtitutions, which, to their anceſtors, had 
been the objects of the moſt e veneration. 


Tas Kings though 3 to aboliſh utterly the mo- 


naſtic orders, reſolved to proceed gradually in this great work; 
and he gave directions to the Parliament to go no further at 
preſent, than to ſuppreſs the leſſer monaſteries, who. poſſeſſed. 
revenues below two hundred pounds a year. Theſe were 

found to be the moſt corrupted, as Tying leſs under the reſtlaint 

of ſhame, and being expoſed to leſs ſcrutiny *; and it was. 
_ deemed ſafeſt to begin with them, and thereby prepare the way 
for the greater innovations projected. By this act three hundred: 
and ſeventy-ſtx monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and their revenues; 
amounting to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were granted 


* the King; beſides their goods, chatte, and plate, ed. 


7 a7 Hen, VIII. e. 26, | | 
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4th Feb.. 
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| 8 any oppoſition - was made to this important law : 80 abſolute 
was Henry's authority! A court, called the court of augmen- 
tation of the King's revenue, was erected for the management 

Joſe de d. The people naturally concluded, from this 
| — — tlie v4 MAY the 
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Fee commiſſioners for framing a; body of canon law, 
was renewed ; but the project was never carried into execu- 


tion. Henry thought, that the preſent confuſion of that law 
 encreaſed his OR hin the Fey in _ RR | 
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Fan n e was 3 in ae ako. union of 
Wales with England: The ſeparate juriſdictions of ſeveral great 


| lords-or marchers, as they were called, which obſtructed the 
cCourſe of juſtice. in Wales, and encouraged robbery: and pillag- 
ing, were aboliſhed ;. and the authority of the King's courts 


was extended every Where. Some n of a like nature 
eee were alſo aboliſhed * this n 0 di br 


1 commons, 9 that tha had mite nothing by 
HEE the-King's will, when he formerly endeavoured 'to ſe- 


cure the profits of wardſhips and liveries, were now contented. 
| to frame a law *, ſuch as he dictated to them. It was enacted, 


It is e bt Bolliaghed. % 239% that ten \ thoukknd monks were turned out 


on the diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries.” If fo, moſt of them muſt have been Mendi- 


cants : For the revenue could not have ſupported near that number. The Mendicants, 
no doubt, ſtill continued their former profeſſion. 


» 27 Hen. VIII. c. 27. © 27 Hen. VIII. e. 4. 4 5 Hen. vm. c. 10. 
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dat the poſſeſſion of land dall be adjudged to bein thoſe wh 
be. of 11 not wine eee 098 is. med in 


9 all thele 3 were paſſed, 0 the King Aiflolved he 
| Parliament ; 3 a Parliament memorable,” not only for the great 
and important innovations which it introduced, but alſo for the 


long time it had ſat, and the frequent prorogations which it 


had undergone. Henry had found it ſo obſequious to his will, 


that he did not chuſe, during theſe religious ferments, to hazard 


a new election; and he continued the ſame Parliament above 
fix 22 . A practice, at that time, unuſual f in Een. 


Tur convocation, which fat during this ſeſſion, was 8000 
in a very important work, the deliberating on the new tranſla- 


A convoca- 
tion. 


tion which was projected of the ſeriptures. Tindal had for- 


merly given a tranſlation, and it had been greedily read by the 
people; but as the clergy complained of it, as very inaccurate 
and unfaithful, it was now propoſed to them, that they ſhould 
themſelves publiſh a tranſlation, which would not be liable 
to thoſe objections. The friends of the reformation aſſerted, 
that nothing could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an un- 
known tongue, the word itſelf of God, and thus to counteract 


the will of heaven, which, for the purpoſe of univerſal ſalva- 
tion, had publiſhed that ſalutary doctrine to all nations: That 
if this practice was not very abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was very 


barefaced, and proved a conſciouſneſs, that the gloſſes and tra- 
ditions of the clergy ſtood in direct oppofition to the original ö 


text, dictated by Supreme Intelligence: That it was now 
neceſſary for the people, fo long abuſed by intereſted preten- 
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Kok 46 lee with their own eyes, and — whether the 
claims of the cecleſiaſties were founded on that charter, which 


was on all hands acknowledged to be derived from heaven: Ana 


that as a ſpirit of reſearch and curioſity was happily revived, 


5 and men were now obliged to make a choice among the pre- 


tenſions of different ſects, the proper materials for deciſion, 


and above all, the holy ſcriptures, ſhould be ſet before them; 


and the revealed will of God, which the change of language 


| had ſomewhat obſcured, be again, by their means, revealed to 


5 * 


Tus HTO af "Yy ancient e eee on the 
other hand, that the pretence of making the people ſee with 


: their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and was itſelf a very bare- 
faced artifice, by which the new preachers hoped to obtain the 
guidance of them, and to ſeduce them from thoſe paſtors, 


whom the laws, whom ancient eſtabliſhments, whom heaven 
itſelf had appointed for their ſpiritual direftion: That the peo- | 


1 ple were, by their ignorance, their ſtupidity, their neceſſary 


' avocations, totally unqualified to chooſe their own principles, 


and it was a mockery to ſet materials before them, of which 
they could not'poffibly make any proper uſe: That even in the 
affairs of common life, and in their temporal concerns, which 
lay 'more within the compaſs of human reaſon, the laws had, 


In a great meaſure, deprived them of the right of private judg- 


merit, and had, happily for their own and the public intereſt, 
regulated their conduct and behaviour: That theological queſ- 


. tions were placed far beyond the ſphere of vulgar comprehen- 


ſion; and eccleſiaſtics themſelves, though aſſiſted by all the 
advantages of education, erudition, and an aſſiduous ſtudy of 


the NY could not t be N aſſured of! a Juſt deciſion ; except 


by 
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by. an made them in ſeripture, that God n bat 
ever preſent with his church, and that the gates of hell ſhould 


not prevail againſt her: That the groſs errors adopted by the 
wiſeſt heathens, proved ho unfit men were to grope their own 


way, through this profound darkneſs; nor would the ſcrip- 


tures, if truſted to every man's judgment, be able to remedy ; 


on the contrary, they would much augment, theſe fatal illu- 
fions: That ſacred writ itſelf was involved in fo much obſcu- 
rity, was expoſed to ſo many difficulties, contained ſo many 
appearing contradictions, that it was the moſt dangerous wea- 
pon, which could be intruſted into the hands of the ignorant 
and giddy multitude: That the poetical ſtyle, in which a great 
| part of it was compoſed, at the ſame time that it occaſioned un- 
certainty: in the ſenſe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was 
ſufficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticiſm, and thereby throw 
civil ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion: That a thouſand 


ſects muſtariſe, which, would pretend, each of them, to derive. 


its-tenets from the ſcripture; and would be able, by ſpecious 
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arguments, or even without ſpecious arguments, to ſeduce filly 


women and ignorant mechanics, into a belief of the moſt mon- 


ſtrous principles: And that if ever this diſorder, dangerous to 
the magiſtrate himſelf, received a remedy, it muſt be from the 
| tacit acquieſcence of the people in ſome new authority; and it 
was evidently better, without farther conteſt or enquiry, to 
adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more ae 
n 


| Tarsz latter arguments, being more . agreeable to eccleſia- 


ſtical government, would probably have prevailed in the convo- 
cation, had it not been for the authority of Cranmer, Latimer, 
and ſome other biſhops, who were ſuppoſed to FIT the King's 
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tranflation of the ſexiptures ; and in three years time this great. 
work was finiſhed, and printed at Paris. This was deemed a. 


| great point gained by the reformers; and a conſiderable ad- 
vancement of their cauſe; | e ang. | 
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[vie while he retulncts of the EY tance nein | 


in their proſperity; they met with a mortification, which 
| ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes : Their patroneſs, Anne Boleyn, 


| loſt the King's favour; and ſoon after her life, from the rage: 


Daſgrace of 
Queen Anne, 


_ exert in purſuing. his purpoſe. But the affection, which had- 


| , Poſſeſſion of its object, than it languiſhed from ſatiety; and 
the King's heart was apparently alienated from his conſort. 

| Anne's enemies ſoon perceived this fatal change; and they 
Here very forward to widen the breach, when they found that 


of that furious monarch. Henry had perſevered conſtantly in. 
his love to this lady, during fix years that his proſecution of 
the divorce laſted; and tlie more obſtacles he met with to the 
gratification of his paſſion, the more determined zeal did he 


ſubſiſted ſo long under difficulties, had'no-ſooner attained __ 


they incurred no danger by interpoſing 1 in thoſe delicate con- 
cerns . She had brought forth a dead ſon; and Henry's extreme 
fondneſs for male iſſue being thus, for the preſent, diſappointed, 
his temper, equally violent and fuperſtitions, was diſpoſed” to: 
make the innocent mother anſwerable for this misfortune *. 

But the chief means which Anne's enemies employed to inflame: 


the Ring againſt her, was Tus jealouſy. | 


* 
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5 Au, tho! the pears bare boch entirely innocent, and 
even virtuous; in her conduct, had a certain gaity, if not levity, 
_ of character, which threw her off her guard, and made her leſs 

circumſpe& than her ſituation required. Her education in 
France rendered her the more prone to theſe freedoms; and it 
was with difficulty ſhe conformed herſelf to that ſtrict ceremo- 
nial, practiſedꝰ in the court of England. More vain than 
haughty, ſhe was pleaſed to ſee tlie influence of her beauty on 
all around her, and ſhe indulged: herſelf in an eaſy familiarity 
with perſons, who were formerly her equals, and who might 


then have pretended to her friendſhip and good graces. Henry's: 


dignity was offended: with theſe popular manners; and though 
the lover had been entirely blind, the huſband poſſeſſed but too- 
quick diſcernment and penetration. Wicked inſtruments inter- 
poſed, and put a malignant interpretation on the harmleſs liber- 
ties of the Queen: The viſcounteſs of Rocheford, in particular, 


who was married to the Queen's brother, but who lived on bad 


terms with her ſiſter- in- law, inſinuated the moſt cruel ſuſpi- 
_ cions into the King's mind; and as ſhe was a- woman of a very 
profligate character, ſhe paid no regard either to truth or 
humanity in thoſe calumnies which ſhe ſuggefted. She pre- 
tended, that her own huſband was engaged in à criminal 
correſpondence with his ſiſter; and not contented with this 


imputation, ſhe poiſoned every action of the Queen, and repre- 
ſented each inſtance of favour, which ſhe conferred. on any. 


one, as a token of affection. Henry Norris, groom of the. 
ſtale, Weſton, and Brereton, gentlemen of the King's cham- 
her, together with Mark Smeton, groom. of the chamber, 
were obſerved to poſſeſs much of the Queen's friendſhip; and 
they ſerved her with a zeal and attachment, which, though 
chiefly” derived from gratitude, might not improbably be ſea— 
ſoned with ſome mixture of tenderneſs for ſo amiable a princeſs. 


The. 
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2 , Hading no particular object on Which it could faſten, it vented 
nh itſelf equally, eee en nen ene of its 
| | erin * 18 ie dubai 2515 2 ELLER; 1 170 
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Wnt: Aan Wight ge ſudden have proceeded to the moſt: violent extre- 
mities, it would; have been ſubject to many remorſes and con- 
_ trarietics,;, and might at laſt have ſerved only to augment that 
affection, on which it was founded. But it Was a more ſtern 
jealouſy, foſtered entirely by pride: His love was wholly. tranſ- 
ferred to another object. Jane, daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
and maid. of honour to the Queens: a young lady of ſingular 
beauty and merit, had obtainad an entire aſcendant over him; 
and he was determined to {acrifice.every: thing to the gratifica- 
tion of this new. appetite. Unlike; to moſt monarchs, Who 
| iümnddge lightiy of the crime of, gallantry, and who deem the 
8 | young damſels of their court rather hunoured than diſgraced by 
* their paſſion, he ſeldom thought of any other attachment than 
that of marriage; and in order to attain this end, he under 
"es went more difficultirs, and committed greater crimes, than 
thoſe: which he ſought to avoid, by forming that legal con- 
© Nexien. And having thus | entertained the deſign of raiſing his 
new miſtreſs to his bed and throne, he more willingly heark- 
ened to every ſuggeſtion, which tlirew any impuration of __ 
r e e 121) ooh Eras 
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1 iſt May, Tux King's Jealouly, firſt lin openly in br tung at 


„ ORE Greenwich, where the Queen happened to drop her handker- 
R chief; ;. an Apcident n caſual, but ee 5 bim as 
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un 1 of nme to fome of her paramout: F, He imme- 
ately retired from̃ the place; ſent orders to confine her to her 


1 $f. The Queen, aſtoniſhed at theſe inſtances of his fury, 
thought that he meant only to try her; but finding him in ear- 
neſt, the reflected on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and ſhe 
red herfelf for that melancholy doom, which was awalt- 
ing her. Next day, the was fent to the Tower; and on her 
way thither, ſhe was informed of her ſuppoſed offences, 
| of which the had been hitherts ignorant : She made earneſt 
proteſtations of her innocence; and when ſhe entered the priſon, 
the fell on her knees, and prayed God ſo to help her, as the 
was not guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her ſurprize and 
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1 chamber; arreſted Norris, Brereton, Weſton, and Smeton, 
with her brother, Rockefotd ; and threw” them into 


1536. - 


confuſion threw her into hyſterical difortlers ; and in that ſitua- 
tion, ſhe thought that the beſt proof of innocence was to make 


A endire cofelivn; bud the reverted fone inflifcietions and 


levities, which her ſimplicity had equally betrayed her to 
commit and to avow. She owned, that ſhe had once rallied 
Norris on his delaying his marriage, and had told him, that he 
probably expected her, when ſhe ſhould be a widow: She had 
reproved Weſton, ſhe ſaid, for his affeQtion to a kinſwoman of 


hers, and his indifference towards his wife: But he told her, 


that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his affection, for it was her- 
ſelf: Upon which, the defied him *. She affirmed, that Sme- 
ton had never been in her chamber but twice, when he played 
on the harpſichord : But ſhe acknowledged, that he had once 
had the boldnefs to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. The 
King, inſtead of being ſatisfied with the candour and ſincerity 
of her confeſſion, regarded theſe indiſeretions only as preludes 
to greater and more criminal intimacies. 


i Burnet, vol. i. p. 198. d $trype, vol. i. p. 281. 


Or 
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dangerous enemy; and all the retainers to the catholie religion 
hoped, that her death would terminate the King s quarrel with 


* We and fury Perform your command. 


HISTORY, or ENGLAND. 


0 ue eres "OY the. beneficence of the Queen's 
7 had obliged, during her proſperous fortune, no one 
durſt interpoſe between her and the King's fury; and the per- 
ſon, whoſe adyancement every breath had fayoured, and every 


countenance had ſmiled upon, was now left neglected and aban- ' 
doned. Even her. uncle, the duke of Norfolk, preferring the 


connexions of party, to the ties of blood, was become her moſt 


Rome, and leave him again to his natural and early bent, 


which had inclined him to ſupport the moſt i intimate connexions 


with the apoſtolic ſee. Cranmer alone, of all the Queen s 


adherents, ſtill retained, his friendſhip for her; and, as far as 
the King's impetuoſity permitted him, he endeavoured to mode- 
a the. nan e, entertained ing . | 5 a 


Tus e herſelf wrote Slonvry" a. Wee fu: the Tower, 


C 2 of the moſt tender expoſtulations, and of the warmeſt pro- 
teſtations of innocence. It contains ſo much nature and even 


elegance, as to deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity, without 


| my: alteration * oben RET Ie 18 as follows, g 


$6 His your grace's Aſpleaſure and my impriſonment are 
ct things ſo ſtrange unta, me, as what to write, or what to 
« excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 


% me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and fo obtain your favour) 


by ſuch an one, whom you know tb be mine antient profeſſed 
« enemy, I no ſooner received this meſſage by him, than I 


4 rightly conceived your meaning; and, if, as you ſay, con- 


*« 'feſling a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all 


N * N n I. | 
2 75 

Yo Bor let not your grace ever imagine, e poor 
1 wife will ever be brought to acknowledge A fault, where not 
„ ſo much as a thought thereof preceded.” And. to ſpeak a 
*« truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in 
all true affection, than vou have ever found in Anne Boleyn: 


With which name and place I could willingly have contented 


„ myſelf, if God and your grace's pleaſure had been fo pleaſed. 
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« Neither did 1 at any time fo far forget myſelf in my exalta- 


« tion or received queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch 


an alteration as I now find; for. the ground of * prefer- 
« ment being on no ſurer foundation than your grace's fancy, 
6 che leaſt alteration 1 knew Was fit and ſufficient to draw that 

« fancy to ſome other object. You. have choſen me from a low 
« eſtate to be your Queen and companion, far beyond my 
deſert or deſire. If then you found me worthy of ſuch 
« honour, good your grace let not any light fancy, or bad 
« counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your . princely fayour 


from me; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, of a 


% diſloyal heart towards your good grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot 


"% on your moſt dutiful wife, and the infant-princeſs your daugh- 


ter. Try me, good King, but let me haye a lawful trial, 


and let not my ſworn enemies fit as my accuſers and judges; 


yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no 
open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either mine innocence cleared, 


1 your ſuſpicion and conſcience. ſatisfied, the ignominy and 
4 ſlander of the world , ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared. | 


So that whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your 
grace may be freed from an open cenſure, and mine offence 
being ſo lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before 
God and man, not only to execute worthy; puniſhment on 
« me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, already 
< ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, 


VoaTV.: © - ty. OT 1 


nieren o erb 
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„ . Chats Saber eech Bme god Wille fince have REY) unto, = 
ad a grate go being 9 of my ſuſpicion therein. | 
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Bur if you 6400 Aire Bath ür s Al dit bot 
only my death, but an infamous flander- muſt bring you. the 
. enſbying of your deſired happineſs; chen T defire of God, 
** that he will pardot your great fin therein, and likewiſe mine 
enemies, the inſtrumemts thereof, and that he will not call 
you to aà ſtric account for your unprineely and eruel uſage 
« of me, at his general judgment-ſeat, where' both you and 
myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt 
4 not (whatſoever the world may think of me) mine Inno- | 
* aeg e d e . 
= My" lat find only requeſt mall be, that myſelf may bat 
« exe thi Darts — Bflebſire, ahd that it may 
„ not touch the innocent fouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, ' who 
2 fas I underſtand) are likewife in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
fake. If ever 1 have found favour in your fight, if ever the 
nume of Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, then 
jet me obtain this requeſt; and © will fb leave to trouble your 
grace any further, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity 
- to have your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you 
in all your actions. From eee e en 
o ben of May; WOT SS YNA ann 1 
133 Tour ble W 
and ever Faithful ants 
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Tuts Vs had no e on the üurckenting mind of 
Henry, who was determined to pave the way for his new 
'martiage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, Weſton, 
| p > 7 ; Brereton, 
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Ba Brereton,. 111 were tried; has. no legal emen was 
Produced againſt them. The chief proof of their guilt conſiſted 


in a hear- ſay report from, one Lady Wingkeld, Who was 


by > Smeton was prevailed. on, by the yain hopes of life, 


40. confeſs a criminal correſpondence with the Queen ; but 


eyen her enemies expected little advantage from this confeſſion : 
For they, never dared to confront, him with her; and he was 
immediately executed; as were. allo Brereton and Weſton. 
Norris had been much in the King 8 favour ; and an offer was 


e be: would. confeſs his crime, and accuſe 


the Queen: But, he generouſly rejected that propoſal; and ſaid, 


that in his conſcience he beheved her entirely guiltleſs: But, 


for his part, he could accuſe her of nothing, and he would 
die a thouſand deaths rather l en an innocent 
perſon. e 
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Tux Queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers, 


conſiſting of the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the 
* earl of Arundel, and twenty-three more: Their uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, preſided as high ſteward. Upon what proof 


or pretence the crime of inceſt was imputed to them is unknown: 


The chief evidence, it 18 faid, amounted to no more than that 


' Rocheford had been ſeen to lean on her bed before ſorhe com- 
pany. Part of the charge againſt her was, that ſhe had affirmed 
to her minions, that the King never had her heart; and had 


faid to each of them apart, that the loved him better than any 


perſon whatſoever : Which was to the ſlander of the iſſue begot 
between the King and her : By this ſtrained interpretation, 
her guilt was brought under the ſtatute of the 25th of this 
reign ; in which 3 it was declared criminal to throw "ny llander 
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1 dities were, at chat time, admitted; and They were regarded 
159% "by the' peers of England as a ſufficient reaſon for facrificing 
an Innocent Queen to the cruelty of their tyrant. "Though | 
> - _ unaſliſted by conſe, the defended herſelf with great judgment 
and preſence of mind; and the ſpectators could not forbear 

We 1 pronouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, however, was 
| given by the court, both againſt the Queen and Lord Rocheford; | 
and her verdict contained, that ſhe ſhould be burned or beheaded | 
at the King's pleaſure. When this dreadful ſentetice was pro- 
nounced, ſhe was not terrified, but lifting up her hands to 
heaven; ſaid,” „ 0, Father! O, Creator! thou ho art the 
way, the truth, and the life, thou knoweſt that 1 have not 

I deſerved this death.” And then turning to the Judges, made 

58 FF e ie 


4440 £1 * * 7 not fatiohied with Fes e was 3 
n entirely to annul his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and to declare 
her ifſue illegitimate: He recalled to his memory, chat, a little 
after her appearance in the Engliſh court, ſome attachment had . 
| been acknowledged between her and the earl of Northumber- FE 
, land, then lord Pierey; TH and he now queſtioned' the nobleman 
| with regard to theſe engagements. Northumberland took an 
oath before the two archbiſhops, that no contract nor promiſe 
of marriage had ever paſſed between them : He received the 
ſacrament upon it, before the duke of Norfolk and others of the 
15 Privy council; and this ſolemn act be accompanied with the 
| moſt ſolemn proteſtations of veracity *, The Queen, however, 
was ſhaken by menaces of. Executing the ſentence againſt her 
in its greateſt rigour, and was prevailed on to confeſs in court, 


| * Herbert, p. 384. | 
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1 n to her 10 the Kiag. The CHAP. 
afflicted primate, who ſat as judge, thought himſelf obliged by \ TROY 5 
this confeſſion,” to pronounce the marriage null and invalid. 1536. 
Henry, in the tranſports of his fury, did not perceive that 
bis proceedings were totally inconſiſtent, and that if her mar- 
riage was, from the beginning, invalid, the could not er 


be guilty of adultery. 7 3-4 þ "+ © 3 241 


\ Tax cine. now Fane fir ſuffering that death to which 88 
me WAS . ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to the my 
and acknowledged the obli gations which ſhe owed him, in 

tinuing thus uniformly his endeavours for her advancement :* * 

From a private gentlewoman, ſhe ſaid, he had firſt made her 

2- marchioneſs, then a queen, and now, ſince he could raiſe . 

her no higher in this world, he was ſending her to be a ſaint 

in heaven. She then renewed the proteſtations of her inno- 
- cence, and recommended her daughter to his care. Before the 

Heutenant of the Tower, and all who approached her, ſhe made 
© the like declarations ; and continued to behave herſelf with her 

uſual ſerenity, and even with chearfulneſs. The executioner,” 


the ſaid to the lieutenant, « is, I hear, very expert ; and my 


neck is very ſlender :” Upon which ſhe graſped it in her 
hand, and ſmiled. When brought, however, to the ſcaffold, 19th May. 
ſhe ſoftened her tone a little with regard to her proteſtations of | 
innocence. She probably reflected, that the obſtinacy of Queen 
Catherine, and her reſiſtance to the King's will, had much 
alienated him from the lady Mary; and her own maternal 


concern, therefore, for Elizabeth prevailed in theſe laſt moments 


over that indignation, which the unjuft ſentence, by which the 
\ Tuffered, naturally excited in her. She ſaid, that ſhe was come 


Heylin, p. 94- 
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1 eng” to die, as” mie weak; -ſentericed, by the law: She would u 
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none; nor ſay any thüng of the ground apon which ſhe was | 
judged. She prayed heartily for the King; called him à moſt 
mereiful and gentle priube, and acknowledged, that he had 
aleys been to her a good and gracious ſovereign 5 and if any 
one ſhould” think proper to canvaſs her cauſe, / ſhe defired 
him to judge the beſt ©. She was beheaded by the exccutioner 
of . who was ſent for as more expert than any in Eng- 
land. Her body was negligently thrown into a'common cheſt 
of elm- tree, made to hold \arrows ; and was "buried in che 
Tower. ane 8 270. nne 4) 52 - en 
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Tus innocence of this unfortunate Queen cannot reaſon= | 
ably be cel in goss. Henry himſelf, in the violence of 
mis rage, knew not whom to accuſe as her lover; and though 
de imputed guilt to her brother, and four perſons more, he 
Was able to bring proof againſt none of them. The whole 
tenour of her conduct forbids us to aſcribe to her an abandoned 
character, ſuch as is implied in the King's accuſation; and had 
mme been ſo loſt to all prudence and ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe muſt 
have expoſed herſelf to detection, and afforded her enemies 
| the cleareſt evidence againſt her. But the King made the moſt 
effectual apology for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the very 
day after her execution. His impatience to gratify this new 
paſſion cauſed him to forget all regard to decency; and his 
eruel heart was not ſoftened a moment by the bloody cata- 


ſtrophe of a perſon, who had 1o long been the object of his 


moſt tender affections: „ ie LID: | 

h ein FT | EE R a a ; 
'» Burnet, vol. i. p. 205, "FA » Thbidem, p. 207. 
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Tut My he lag the deck of her 1 A pro- 
per opportunity for reconciling herſelf with the King, who, 
| beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had beer'' offended with her, 

on acedunt of the part which ſhe had taken in her mother's 
Her advances were not at firſt received; and Henry 
exacted from her ſome further proofs of ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience : He required this young princeſs, then about twenty 
years of age, to adopt his theological tenets; to acknowledge 
his ſupremacy; to renounce the pope ; and to own her mother's 
marriage to be inceſtuous and unlawful. Theſe points were 

of hard digeſtion with the princeſs; but after ſome delays, and 
even refuſals, ſhe was at laſt prevailed with to write a letter to 
her father*, containing her aſſent to the articles required of her: 
Upon which ſhe was received into favour. But notwithſtanding 
the return of the King's affection to the iſſue of his firſt mars 
riage, he diveſted not himſelf of kindneſs towards the lady 


to that young tee 


Tax trial and conviction of th PRE and the fabſequent 
events, made it neceſſary for the King to ſummon, a new Parlia- 


ment; and he here, in his ſpeech, made a merit to his people, 


that, notwithſtanding the misfortunes attending his two former 


marriages, he had been induced, for their good, to venture on 
a third. The ſpeaker received this profeſſion with ſuitable gra- 
| titude ; and he took thence occaſion to praiſe the King for. his 
wonderful gifts of grace and nature: He compared him, for 


juſtice and prudence, to Solomon ; for ſtrength and fortitude to 
Sampſon ; and for beauty and comelineſs to Abſalom. The- 
King very humbly replied, by the mouth of his chancellor, 


® Purnet, vol. i. p. 207. Strype, vol. i 1. P. 2858. 


that 


Elizabeth; and che new Queen, who was bleſt with a ſingular 
fweetneſs of diſpoſition, diſcovered ſtrong proofs of Annen 


8th June. 
A Parlia- 
meat. 
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fn 11 Cnr. that ke Babel theſe praiſes; Buer f the e er 
ene of ſuch virtues, they were the gifts of Almighty God 
eee n. Henry found that the Parliament were equally ſubmiſ- 
mie in deeds as complaiſant in their expreſſions, and that they 
I would go the ſame lengths as the former in gratifying even 
115 B ui moſt lawleſs/paſſions. His diyorce from Anne Boleyn was 
ratified ; that Queen, and all her accomplices, were attainted; 
. the iſſue of both the two former marriages were declared illegi- 
——  timiate, and it was even made treaſon. to aſſert the legitimacy 
of either of them; to throw any ſlander upon the preſent . 
Queen, or their iſſue, was ſubjected to the ſame penalty; the 
crown was ſettled on the King's iſſue by Jane Seymour, or any 
fubſequent wife; and in caſe he ſhould die without children, | 
„ | ke was impomered by his will, or letters patent, to diſpoſe of 
11 che crown: An enormous authority ,  eſpecially-when entruſted 
0 a prince ſo violent and capricious in his humour. Whoever, 
being requited, refuſed to anfwer upon oath. to any article of 
wis act of ſettlement, was declared to be guilty of treaſon; 
And by this clauſe a ſpecies of political inquiſition was eſta- 
bliſhed in the kingdom, as well as the accuſations of trea- 
ſion multiplied to an unreaſonable; degree. The King was 
Ao empowered to confer on any one, by his will, or letters 
Patent, any caſtles, -honours, liberties, or franchiſes; words 
which might have been extended to the diſmembring of the 
FH kingdom, by the erection of - principalities and independant 
W ERTT, n Juriſdictions. It was alſo, by another act, made treaſon to 
17770 marry, without the King's conſent, any princeſs related in the 
{a Kiſh degree to the crown. This act was occaſioned by the dif- 


1 The King is thought to ob had a duden of leaving the en. in caſe of the 
failure of his lawful male iſſue, to his favourite ſon, the duke of Richmond. But the 


death of that promiſing nobleman, which happened ſoon after, e all e 
| in n his ee. Heylin, f. 6. * 
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. formed by Thomas Howard, ee r 
Aue of Norfolk, to eſpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
to the King, by his ſiſter the Queen of Scots and the earl of 
Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, was committed 
to the Tower. She recovered. her liberty ſoon after; but he 
died in confinement.-/ eee Una A | 
CT WR 
9 {is ki 64 4 
„ . 
| crown; The King or any of his ſutceſſors was empowered to 
repeal or annul, by letters patent, whatever acts of parliament 
had been paſſed before he was four and twenty years of age. 
Whoever maintained the authority of the biſhop of Rome, by 
word or writ, or endeavoured in any manger to reſtore ĩt in 
| England, was ſubjeQed to the penalty of a premunire ; that is, 
his goods were forfeited, and he was put out of the protection 
of law. And any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, or received any grant or charter from the crown, and 
1 to renounce the Pope by oath, was declared to be 
guilty of treaſon.” The renounciation 0 runs in the 
ſtyle of So help me God, all ſaints, and the holy evangeliffs *. 
The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and death, had 
hoped; that the door was opened to a reconciliation, - and had 
been making ſome advances to Henry: But chis was the recep- 
tion he met with. Henry was now become abſolutely indif- 
ferent with regard to papal cenſures z and finding a great 
increaſe of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue from his 
— quarrel with Rome, he was determined to perſevere i in his pre- 
ſent meaſures. This Parliament alſo, even more than any 
e convinced him how much he commanded  thaeſpect 
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Thaugh. the elettons. had: bean made of s ſudden, without 


the ſame time with the Parliament, encomaged him in his reſo- 
lution of breaking entirely with the court of Rome. There 


| was a greatdivifion of ſentiments in the minds of this affernbly ; 


and as the zeal af the reformers had been by ſome 
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Me white fong-fever, which they pronounced erroricous, aht 


which was a cotleQ#64 ef Prineiples, eme keld by the ancient 


Lollards, others by (he. modern 
Wey wete fontetinies called.” "Thefs opinions they tent to the 


uppet Kouſe to be cetifurell; but in the p of thei# repre- 


fenthribn,” Hey" difcoretdd* the ffvite fpifit; by niet ey 


Were govtttied. "They Ric, „ tit They intended not to do or 
2 any ching which might be unpleamut to che King, 
Nw 1 Whom they” rae their en wet Ind whole 
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articles of faith; and their'tencts were of as compounded a 

nature as the affernbly itſelf, or rather as the King's ſyſtem of 

theology, by which they were reſolved entirely to fquare their 

principles. They determined the ſtandard of faith to conſiſt 
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ably to the antient dactrine: 
eſtabliſhed to de che merit of Chuiſt; and the merey and good 
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ſhariog; alternately the ſever 
quent articles, each them, ſeems. to ave thrown in- their 
ingredient, | The csthalics prevailed in alerting, that the. uſe 
pry by Seng u in warn 
idolatry, and the abuſe of theſe. ſenſible 
N tations, o The ancient faith was adopted in maintaining 
; the expediency of Praying 10 > ſaints; the late innovations in 
rejecting the ulia patronage of ſaints to any trade, A il 
ſion, or courſe of action. The former rites of, worſhip, che 
uſe of holy water, and the Ceremonies practiſed on Au- wedoef 
day; Palm-ſunday, Good-friday, and other feſtivals were ill 
maintained; but the new refinements, which ht of theſe 
inſtitutions, were alſo adopted, by the convocation's. denying 
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IF „ aobording to due order of charity, and the book of Macca- 
2 bees, und divers antient authors, it is' 4 yery good and cha- 


rituble deed to pray for ſouls departed; and ſince fuch a 


6 practice has been maintained im the church from the begin- 


ning; all biſhops and teathers ſhould inſtruct the people not 
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* Taree de, when Framed by the coimvoeation, lia cor= 


rected by the King; were ſubſcribed by every member of that 


afſerably; While, perhaps, neither chere nor throughout the 


whole kingdom, could one man be found, except the King 
himſelf, who had adopted preciſely theſe very doctrines and 
Opinions,” For though there be not any contradiction in the 


tenets here advanced, it had happened in England, as in all | 
| Other ſlates where factious diviſions have place; a certain ereed 


was embraced by - each party; few neuters were to be found; 


and theſe conſiſted only of ſpeculative or vrhimſical people, of : 
whom, two petſans could ſcarcely. be brought to an agreement 

an the ſame dogmas. The: proteſtante, all of them, carried 
_ their oppoſition to Rome farther than theſe articles; None of 
the catholics went fo far: And the King, by. being able to 


retain the nation in ſuch a delicate medium, diſplayed the 


utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſm, of Which "er WT. 


OO A WO? Fuller. Burner, vol. 1 f. 213. 
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to be grieved for the continuance af the ſame. But ſince the 
e place where departed fouls are retained, before they reach = 
«- Paradiſe, as well as the nature of their pains, is left uncer- * 

« tain by Scripture; all ſuch queſtions are to be ſubmitted to 
God, to whoſe mercy it 18 meet and vonvenient to com- 
eee nen | 
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 regulato-and'even flop its caveer: He cout fn to it thus fir 
tmalt hom go ann u further: And e nude every vote of his 
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ee ene eee ek ants active] Abies ſerved, 1 
A; to increaſe the King's power among the people; and | 
raiſed him to an authority more abſolute, than any prince, in 


e lunple monarchy, even by means of military force; is ever 
ahbe te attain. But there ate certain bounds, beyond which the 
moſt Lavidh ſubmiſſion cannot be extended. All the late inno- 
vatinne, particularly. the diſſolution of the ſmallet monaſteries, 
and the imminent danger, to which all the reſt were expoſed, 
had bred difcontent in the poaplez and diſpobed them to a revolt. 


"© A'propbfet itt ehe ben ads i dle Ecilocation ivr che abGLtidd of ihe hdr 
| monaſterits}. and lad been much oppoled by biltiop Fiſher; who was then akve, He told 
bis brethten, that this was fairly ſhowing the King the way, how he might come at the 
greater, monaſteries, ** An ax, which wanted a handle, came. upon a time into the 
© wodd, making His. moan to the great trees, that he wanted a handle to work 

4 withaly and for that cauſe he was conftrained to fit idle; therefore he made it his 
Wenn ble ee eee ATI Wo 
 ** within the wood to make him a handle; who, miſtryſting no gyile, granted him one 
« of their ſmaller trees to make him a handle. But now becoming a conyleat ax, he 
fell ſo to work; within the fame wow, that; in proceſs of time, there was neither great 

<<. npr ſmall trees to be found in the place, where the wood ſtood, And io; my lords, 
„if you grant the King theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but make him a handle, 
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_ aid hold of the populace by powerful motives, ſuited to vulgar | 
capacity, it ums able, now: that it was brought into apparent 
hazard; to excite the ſtromgeſt zeal in its favour *, Diſcontents 
Wo. had:oven reached ſome of the nobility aud gentry, whoſe anceſ- 3 
des bad founded che munaſterioe, and who placed a vanity in TT, 
cheſs jnſtitations, as well as reaped ſomt bongfit from them, | 
 by'the proviſions, which, they affaxded'them for their younger 
children. The more ſuperſtitious were intereſted in the fate of 
their forefathers ſouls, which, they believed, muſt now lie, 
. during many ages; in the torments of purgatory, for want of | 2008 
maſſes to relieve them: It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inſti- : 1248 
tutions for the faults, real or pretended; of individuals. Even 
the moſt moderate and reaſonable deemed it ſomewhat iniqui- 
tous, that men, who had been invited into a courſe-of life by 
all the laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their oo 
try, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and ſo little care 
be taken of their future ſubſiſdence. And when it was obſerved, 
that the rapacity -and:bribery of the commiſſioners and others 
employed in viſiting the monaſteries, intercepted-much of the — 
profits; refulting- from e e dan much ts | | 
| rr eee Winken A Ko : 


— Gs pete dee bes into! een Küss el the | 
complaints of the-ſceular clergy concarred with thoſe of the 
regular. As Cromwet's perfon was very Httle acceptable to the 
eccleſiaſtics; the authority, which he exerciſed, being ſo new, 
ſo abſolute, ſo unfimited, infpired them with great difguſt and 
terror. He publiſhed, in the King's name, without the con- 
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ace e we Alger es ch King's ma" 
te chice cad Wien retained the malcontents in artis, an 

| an milder anfwer would probably dillipate the rebellion.” 
Henry had levied a 


he might bor e chem ſome greater condeſeenſioh. He ſent 


a new proclamation, requiring them to return to their obe- 
a dience, with ſecret aſſurances of pardon. This expedient had 


its effect: The populace were diſſipated: Mackrel and ſome of 
their leaders fell into the King's hands, and were executed: 
The greater part of the -multitade retired peaceably to their 


uſual occupations: A few of the more obſtinate fled into the 
North, where they en the enn ng that wWas Taiſed-1 in 
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Tut Northern cee as they were more numerous, Wee 
alſo, on other accounts, more formidable than thoſe of Lincoln 


ſhire; becauſe the people in thoſe parts were more accuſtomed 
to arms, and becauſe of the near neighbourhood: to Scotland, 
which might make advantage of theſe diſorders. One Aſke, 
a gentleman, had taken the command of them, and he poſſeſſed 


the art of governing the populace. Their enterprize they called 


the Pilgrimage of Grace: Some prieſts marched before in the 
habits of their order, carrying croſſes in their hands: In their 
banners was wove / a. crucifix, with the repreſentation of a - 
chalice, and of the five wounds of Chriſt-: They wore on their 
lee ve an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of Jeſus 
wrought in the midſt: They all took an oath, that they had 
entered into the pil grimage of . from no other motive, than 
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great force at Lönidon, wath which he was 
preparing to-marth againif che rebels; and being ſo well Tup- 
| ported by power) ke thought; that, without loſing His dignity, 
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ſervice, mailed forges, though at firſt without: any commiſſion, 
in ares; ta oppoſe the rebels. The earl of Cunher|and repulſed 
them from. his: caſtle ot Skapton :- Sw Ralph Evers, defended: | 


 Searboxoweaftle against beam Coungey, moxguis of. Exeter. | 
the King's coulin-german, obeyed orders from court, an. 


troops. The earls of Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imi- 
Nample. The hehe, hawexes: prevailed ip taking 
both Hull and Ng: They: had laid. ſiege. to. Nomfret eaſtle, 


5 reren Vork and lord, Daxcy bad: thrown. 
themes. It Was ſoon Llacrenderedito them: and the prelate 


and noblewan,. who. ſecreily favourgd: the ag ug nod 
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_— dk of Norfolk was 3 e 
See ee and as he headed tha. party 
at. court, which ſupported the antient religion, he was alſo ſuſ- 
Pectod off bearing me favour to the cauſe, which he-was ſent 
to oppoſe: His prudent conduct, however, * to acquit 
Wann e e „ together: 
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Again e rebats." "They 4a HRAMARY tb track bim in (he 
nnd but t 6 i vidltnt raihs 
* "th 1 8 5 . of "he 271 A mired nter 1 5 i 
then. An order der to vpe a be hott or U. Frets „ke Fertt ther 


n 
5 A, ; herald ; w om. e, their leader, 5 85 it Br eat Cote 


FT ih himſelf fitting in a chair of f ſtate, Wiel the arcll- 

bilhop of York o on one ha 1 4 and ford Darcy bn the other. It 
Was agreed that two ß 3 * ould be tipatched to the King 
- — 0 propo polals from the rebe 1s; and Henry Iy 1 Protracted giying 
"Wa an anfwer, and allured 15 Wich hope 8 > ee latiafattion, 


in EXPE 
"thomſclves. Bein grea 
e ſucceeded, he req 8 1 * Ro a 10 lay 1 _ 


; their arms and ar to J promiſing a pal to all 
0 except fix whom he named, and four whom he reſerved to 
himſelf the power of. naming. But though the greateſt part 


of the rebels had gone home for want of ſub ſiſtence, they had 


entered into the "moſt ſolemn wu to return to their 
ſtandards, in caſe che King's anſwer ſhould not prove fatiſ- 


factory. Norfolk, therefore, ſoon found himſdlf in the fame 


difficulty as before ; and he opened again a negotiation with 
the leaders of the lege He engaged them to ſend three 
hundred perſons to Doncaſter, with propoſals for an accom- 
mo dation; and he hoped to be able, by intrigue and ſeparate 


intereſts, to throw diſſention among ſo great a number. Aſke | 


himſelf had propoſed to be one of the deputies, and he required 
a hoſtage for his 3 But the King, when conſulted, 
N 9 C 41 | | | 1 Wine 
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repftzed, chat! er 1 
X. = „ fo-bintlcjas to put bim in lodge or ſuch. a,5jllaio-, The oy 
ol abe xebals were ſo gradient, that; Norfalk rejected them; 
| anc them prepuxed zent in deci. the gomteſ by Fore of arms. 


+ \ 


hae 1p 


s | a | wy time 4 1 0 as 
male it inpraQiicable for them Anale ee ez "and the 
Populgce, partly reduced to neeeflity by the want of proviſions, 

| pat; ſtruck with b ſupertlition at being thus again diſappointed 

Hi the ſame accident, ſuddenly. diſperſed themſelves; The 
Rn, Who had received . powers, for that eng, for- 

TY warded the diſperſion, by the promiſe of a general amneſfy; 

ch of De- and the. ratified- this act of clemency, He publiſhed, 
N however) s manifeſto. againſt the rebels, and an anſwer to their 
1 com | l where he employed a very lofty ſtyle, ted e 0 
"ie ; monarch, Te told them, that they ought. no more: 


: 


baughty a 


#FY If 


to pretend giving. 4 judgment with regard to goverment, 

than, a blind man with regard to colours: That And we,“ „* 
added, « with our whole council, think it Tight firange, thr th: 

__ ye, who be but brutes and i inexpert folk, do take upon you: 


95 RR who be meet or not for our coungil.” 
3 TUES 0 N 42 


| ik, 46 . 2 a : 
„ this pacifieation was not likely to be of log cootitiuacice; 
; Norfolk was ordered to keep his army together, and to go into 
„ northern parts, in order to exact a general ſubmiſſion.. 
Lord Darcy, as well as Aſke, was ſent for to court; "and tlie 


ftbtcormer, upon his refüſal or delay to appear, was thrown into 
kribn. Every Place was full of jealouſy and complaints. K. 
eilten \ 5 . 2 1 R 
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| wept beraten "HER headed by Muſgrave and Titby;- 
_ andthe rebels beſieged Carlide-with Booo men. Being repulſed + 
by that city, they were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk, 


officers, except Muſgrave, . who'eſcaped,, he inſtantly put them 
to death by, martial law, to the number of ſeventy perſons. 
Au attempt made by. Sir Francis Bigot and Halam to ſurprine 
Hull, met with no better ſacceſs ; and ſeveral other riſings 
were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance of Norfolk. The King, enraged 
by theſe multiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to 
the general pardon, which he had granted; and from a move» 
ment of his uſual violence, he made the innocent ſuffer. for the 
guilty. Norfolk, by command from his maſter, ſpread the 


royal banner, and, wherever he thought proper, executed 


martial law in the puniſhment of offenders. Beſides Aſke, 
leader of the firſt inſurrection, Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John 


Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas 1 
Tempeſt, William Lumley, and many others, were thrown 


into priſon; 7 and moſt of them were condemned and executed. 
Lord Huſſey was found guilty as an accomplice in the ns 
tion of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln. 


Darey, taugh be pleaded campulſion, and appesled, e 


his juſtification,, to a long life, paſſed in the ſervice of the 


crown, was beheaded on Tower-hill, Before his execution, 


he aceuſed Norfolk of having ſecretly encouraged the rebels; 
but Henry, either ſenſible of that nobleman's great ſervices 
and convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to offend one of fuch 


extenſive power and great capacity, rejected the information. 


Being now ſatiated with puniſhing the rebels, he publiſhed 


ane a general pardon, to which he fy adhered* ; and 


4 Herbert,. 2428. 


who put them to flight; and having made priſoners of all their 
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erde tich rt Bei rho ani | 


under the name of Edward. Vet wis hot this happintfs ih- 


dunt dloy: The" Queen died to days after: But à fon Ratl 
0 long been ardently longed fer by Hetty, and wis now be- 

ebm ſo nebeſſury, in order to prevent diſputes WMth regard to 
che ſucceſſion, ufter che ſuetefftve Megtumiation' of the two 
| Pririvelſcs, that the King's affficrion was Yrowned in Kis joy, 
| add he expreſſed great ſatisfaction on the occafion. The Prince, 
not fix days old, was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wal, and Earl of Chefter. Sir Edward Seymour, the Queen's © 


brother, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, was raiſed to the 


dine of Earl of Hertford. Sir Wifliam Fitz Williams, high 
admiral, Was "created Earl of Southampton; Sir William 
"Hy Lotd Be. T's * Jun Ruſfet, Lord Rufſel. | ooh 


25 appedin br the zebelnon mg me birth of a "I as 


_ . Henry*s authority at home, encreafed his con- 
f cderation among foreign princes, and "mate His älllanee be 
1 courted by all parties. He maintained, however,” a neutrality 


in the wars, which were carried oh, with various ſuccefs, and 
without: any deciſive event, between Charles and Francis; and 
though inclined more to favour the latter, he determined not 


© incur, without neceſſity, either hazard or expence in his 
behalf. A truce, | coticluded about this time between theſe 


Pater; and afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him 
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- ſums aud very PR CRY cementing amal with 


pher Mount to a. congreſs which they held at Branfwick ; but 
that miniſter made no great progreſs in his negotiations. The 
princes wiſhed to know, what were the articles in their con- 
feſſion which Henry difliked ; and they ſent new ambaſſadors 
to him, who had orders both to negotiate and to diſpute. They 
endeavoured to convince- the King, that he was guilty of a 


miſtake; in adminiſtering the euchariſt in one kind only, in 
« _ Mowing of private maſſes, and in requiring the celibaey of the 


_ clergy”. Henry would by no means acknowledge any error 
in theſe particulars; and was diſpleaſed that they ſhould pre- 


tend to preſeribe rules to ſo great a monarch and tlieologian. 
He found arguments and ſyllogiſms enow to defend his cauſe ;. 


and he diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors without coming to any con- 
cluſon. Jealous alſo leſt his own ſubjects ſhould become ſuch: 
thieckiglans as to queſtion his tenets, he uſed great precaution, 


in publiſhing that tranſlation of the ſcripture, which was finiſhed: 
this year, - He would only atlow a copy of it to be depoſited in 


ee de ; and for that purpoſe, he fent Chriſto- 


CHAP, 
XXX. 


1538. 


fome paxiſh churches, where it was fixed by a chain: And he 


took care to inform the people by proclamation, cc That this 


« indylgence was not. the effect of his duty, but of his good-- 


4 neſs and his liberality to them; who therefore ſhould uſe it 


wa ' moderately, for the increaſe of virtue, not of ftrife : And 


4 he ordered that no man ſhould read the Bible aloud, ſo as to 


« diſturb the prieſt, while he ſang maſs, nor preſume to expound 
&. doubtful places, without advice from. the learned.“ In this. 


Collar, vol. p. 145, from the Cott, Lib, chenden, E. 5. fol. 173. 
meaſures, 
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oe catholies and the proteſtants. 
Pals A am a 1 in which Henry Was 9 
Adeciſive; becauſe he was there impelled by his avarice, or more 


1 0 properly; ſpeaking, his rapacity, occaſioned, by profuſeneſs: 


Sapprefion This meaſure was the intire deſtruction of che monaſteries. The 


preſent opportunity ſeemed favourable for that great enterprize; 
while the ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion fortified and encreaſed 


the royal authority; ; and as. ſome of the abbots were ſuſpected 


of having encouraged the inſurrection, and of correſponding 


with the rebels, the King's reſentment was farther incited by 


31 | TILED chat motive. At new viſitation wWas appointed of all the Mane | 
U INIT ET  ſteries 3 in England ; ; anda pretence only being wanted for their 


/ 


ſuppreſſion, i it was eaſy for a prince, poſſeſſed of ſuch exorbitant | 


Power, and ſeconding the preſent humour of a great part of 


N nation, to find or feign one. The abbots and monks knew | 


the danger, to which they were expoſed ; and having. learned, 
by the example of the leſſer monaſteries, that nothing could 
withſtand the King's will, they were moſt of them induced, in 
expectation of better treatment, to make a voluntary reſigna- 
tion of their houſes. | Where promiſes failed of effect, menaces 

and even extreme violence were employed; and as ſeveral of the 
1 ſince the breach with Rome, had been named by the 
court, with a view to this event, the King s intentions were the 
more eaſily effectuated. Some alſo, having ſecretly embraced 
the doctrine of the reformation, were glad to be freed from 
1 their vows; and on the whole, the deſign was conducted with 
fluch ſucceſs, that, in leſs than two Years, the Ring had got 
Polſelfion of all the monaſtic r revenues. N „ 
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i aces Sarticuduty' tp poor; beben MEN CHAP. * 
intel was made to preſerve ſome convents of women, who, 0 Neur. , 
s they lived in the moſt irreproachable manner, juſtly merited, 1338. 
it was en that their houſes ſnould be ſaved from the gene- | 
raldeftruQtion *. There appeared alſo great difference between 
the caſe of nuns and friars; and the one inftitution might be 
laudable, while the other was expoſed to much blame. The | 
males of all ranks, if endowed with induſtry, might be of ſer- 1 oh 
vice to the public; and none of them could want employment, N 
ſuited to his ſtation and capacity. But a woman of family, who 
failed of a ſettlement in the married ſtate, an accident to which 
ſuch perſons were more liable than women of lower ſtation, had 
* really no rank which ſhe properly filled; and a convent was a 
retreat both honourable and agreeable, from the inutility and 
often want, which attended her ſituation. But the King was 
determined to aboliſh monaſteries of every denomination ; and 
probably thought, that theſe antient eſtabliſhments would be 
the ſooner forgot, if no remains of them, of any kind, were 


allowes to fubliſt 1 in the fene 


Tax better to reconcile the people to this great innovation, 
Nories were publiſhed of the deteſtable lives of the friars in 
many of the convents; and great care was taken to defame 
thoſe whom the court had determined to ruin. The reliques 
alſo, and ſuperſtitions, which had ſo long been the object of 
the people's veneration, were expoſed to their ridicule; and the 
religious ſpirit, now leſs bent on exterior obſervances and 
ſenſible objects, was encouraged in this new direction. It is 
needleſs to be prolix in an enumeration of particulars: Proteſ- 
tant hiſtorians mention on this occaſion with & great triumph the 


d Burnet, vol. i. p. 328. 
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2 z totes; ſome of the cals that roaſted St. Laurence; the girdle of 
| the Virgin ſhown-in eleven ſeveral places; two or three heads 
st. Urſula; the felt af St. Thomas of Lancaſter, an infallible 


cure for the head-ach; part of St. Thomas of. Canterburys 


| ſhirt, much reverenced by big-bellied women ; ſome reliques, 


an excellent preventive againſt rain ; others, a remedy to weeds | 
in corn. But fuch foolerics, as they are to be found in all ages 
and nations of the world, and even took place during the moſt 
refined periods of antiquity, e, habe 


- reproach on the catholic religion. | 


Tukkx 3 alſo diſcovered, or laid to obs diſcovered, in the 


85 monaſteries. ſome impoſtures of a more artificial nature. At 
'Hales, in the county of Glouceſter, had been ſhown, during 
ſeveral ages, the blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem; and 
8 It 18 eaſy to imagine the veneration, with which ſuch a relique 

was regarded. A miraculous circumftance alſs attended this 


Ae e relique; ; the ſacred blood was not vitthle to any one 
in mortal fin, even when fet before him; and tin he had per- 


formed good works ſufficient for his abſolution, it would not 
. 'deign to diſcover itſelf to him. At the diffolution of the mo- 
naſtery, the whole contrivance was diſcovered. Two of the 


monks, who were let into the ſecret, had taken the blood of a 
duck, which they renewed every week: They put it into a 
Phial, one fide of which conſiſted of thin and tranſparent chry- 
ftal, the other of thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim 
arrived, they were ſure to. ſhow him the dark fide of the phial, 
till maſſes and offerings had expiated his offences; and' then 
finding his money, or patience, or faith, nearly exhauſted, they 
made him happy by Og the phaal *. ; 


5 Herbert, P- 43% 432. 3 p. We | . 
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Annν,νο,se erucifix had been kept a+ Boney in Kent; CHAP. 
and bore the appellation of the Rood of 'Grace. The lips, and XXX 
#5 eyes, and head of the image moved on the approach of its vota- 1538. 
ries.” Hilſey, | biſhop of Rocheſter, broke the crucifix at St, | 
Pauls croſs, and ſhewed to the whole people the ſprings and 
wheels by which it had&been ſecretly moved. A great wooden 
idol, revered in Wales, called Darvel Gatherin, was alſo 
brought to London, and cut in pieces: And by a cruel refine- 
ment of vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn friar 
Foreſt*, who was puniſhed for denying the ſupremacy, and for 
ſome - pretended hereſies. A finger of St. Andrew's, covered 
with a thin plate of filver, had been pawned by a convent for a 
debt of forty pounds; but as the King's commiſſioners refuſed 
to releaſe the pawn, people made themſelves very merry with 
pie e NE IE PIO. | 


| Yar of all the inſtruments of antient ſuperſtition, no-one 
was ſo zealouſly deſtroyed as the ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, 
commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. This faint owed - 
his canonization to the zealous defence, which he had made for 
the apoſtolic ſeez and on that account alſo, the monks had 
extremely encouraged the devotion of pilgrimages towards his 
tomb, and numberleſs were the miracles, which, they pretended, - _ 
his reliques wrought on his devout votaries. They raiſed his 
body once a year; and the day, on which this ceremony was 
performed, which was called the day of his tranſlation, was a 
general holyday: Every fifticth year there was celebrated a 
jubilee to his honour, which laſted fifteen days: Plenary in- 
dulgences were then granted to all that viſited his tomb ; and 
a hundred thouſand pilgrims have been regiſtered at a time ini 


© Goodwin's Annals, Stowe, p. 575. Herbert. Baker, p. 286. F 5 
15 1 Canterbury. 15 
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"ſeventh of France bad made a pilgrimage to this miraculous 
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th at town the adoration" of the Deity ; nay, even ne 
Virgin. At God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered in 


l 10 one year three pounds two ſhillings and ſix-pence ; at che Vit- 


1 gin's, ſixty- three pounds five ſhillings and ſix<pence ; at St. 

Thomas s, eight hundred and thirty-two pounds twelve ſhil- 
ages and three · pence. But next year, the diſproportion was 
 _ till greater: There was not a penny offered at God's altar; 
a che Virgin's gained. only four pounds one ſhilling and eight- 

pence; but St. Thomas had got for his ſhare nine hundred and 
_ Gifty-four pounde ſix ſhillings and three-pence *; Lewis the 


tomb, and had beſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel, which Was 
. eſteemed: che richeſt in Chriſtendom. It is obvious, how ob- 

noxious to Henry a faint of this character muſt appear, and 
_how much contrary to all his ' projects for degrading the autho- 

rity. of the court of Rome. He not only pillaged the rich 
ſhrine, dedicated to St. Thomas: He made the ſaint himſelf 
be cited to appear in court, and be tried and condemned as a 


F 


* 


55 traitor: He ordered his name to be ſtruck out of the calendar; 


| the office for his feſtival to be expunged from all breviaries; 
and his bones to be burned, and the aſhes to Wen, in 
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bene and forty-five monaſteries : Of which twenty-eight 

|» had abbots, that enjoyed a ſeat in Parliament. Ninety colleges 
| were demoliſhed in ſeveral counties; two thouſand three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-four chantries and free chapels : A hundred 
and ten N 1 whole revenue of theſe cſtabliſhments 
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” as mee one handed. CHAP. 
pounds It is worthy; of obſervation, that all the lands and ., 
1 revenue of England had, a little before this 33 
Period, been rated at three millions a year; ſo that the reve- | 
nes of the monaſteries did not really much exceed the twen- 
dieth part of the national income: A ſum. vaſtly inferior to what 
is commonly apprehended. The lands belonging to the con- 
vents, were uſually let at very low rent; and the farmers, who- 
regarded themſelves. 46 4 ſpecies of proprietors, took n. 24 


e e before W expired ". 1 


THEN T minmure wer every where excited eig hes Us 
e and men much queſtioned, whether priors and 
monks; who were only truſtees or tenants for life; could, by 
any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the King the entire 
property of their eſtates. In order to reconcile the people to 
ſuch mighty innovations, they were told, that the King would 
never henceforth have occaſion to levy taxes, but would be able, 
from the abbey lands alone, to bear, during war as well as 
peace, the whole charges of government. While ſuch topics 
were employed to pacify the populace; the King took an effec-. 
tual method of intereſting the nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs. ; 
of his meaſures! : He either made a gift of the revenues af 
convents to his favourites and courtiers, or fold them at low 
prices, or exchanged them for ather lands on very diſadvan- 
tageous terms. He was ſo profuſe in theſe liberalities, that he 
is ſaid to have given a woman the whole revenue of a convent, 
as a reward for making a pudding, which happened to, gratify 
us Palace.” He alſo ſettled ſalaries on the abbots and n 
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f Lord Herbert, Camden, speed. 4 

n See note at 45 end of the volume | » Coke's 4th Inſt. fol. 44. 
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ſte new biſfiopries, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborow, Briſtol, | 
Cheſter, and Glouceſter ;- of which the laſt five ſubſiſt n 
day: And by all theſe means of expende and - diſſipation, the 
Profit, Which the King reaped by the ferzure | of Gern 
_ latids, fell much thort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of con- 


ge each monk a yearly peuſſen of eight marks; He erected 


vents had been foreſeen ſome years ere it happened, the 


| monks had taken care to ſecrete beforehand moſt of their 
ſtock, furniture, and plate; fo that the ſpoils of the great 
1 bore not, in theſe DR” "ay Waren to 


E. 4 


bh of the leſſer. 8280 fs : 


tene de e and Ip ive eee, radi 
Nr 
land, and of the tythes, annexed to them; and theſe were 
alſo at this time transferred to the orown, and by that means 


came into the hands of laymen: An abuſe which many zealous 


churchmen regard as the moſt criminal ſacrilege. The monks: 


were formerly much at their eaſe in England, and enjoyed 
revenues, which much exceeded the regular and ſtated ex- 
| pence of the houſe. . We read of the abbey of Chertſey in Sur- 


rey; which poſſeſt 744 pounds a year, though it contained only 
fourteen monks: That of Furneſs, in the county of Lincoln, 
was valued at 960 pounds a year, and contaiped but thirty 
monks . In order to diſſipate their revenues, and ſupport 


| popularity, the monaſteries lived in a very hoſpitable manner; 


and beſides the poor, maintained from their offals, there were 
many decayed gentlemen,” who paſſed their lives in travelling 


7 


from convent to convent,” and were entirely ſubſiſted at the 


_—_ of. the en By this hoſpitality, « as nn. as es their 
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but the King; not to give offence by too ſudden an innovation, [614-0 | 
1538. 


bound the new proprietors of abbey lands, to ſupport the 


ancient hoſpitality. But this engagement was fulfilled in 


super euere eee e 
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adhd is * to ings 60 teen with which the intel 
Hgence-of all theſe viotences was received at Rome; and how 


world if fubjection by big founding epithets, and by holy 
execrations, would now vent their rhetoric againſt the character 
And conduct of Henry. The pope was provoked at laſt to 
publiſh the bull, which had been paſſed againſt that monarch; 
And in a public manner he delivered over his ſoul to the devil, 
and his dominions to the firſt invader.  Libels were diſperſed, 
in which he was anew compared to the moſt furious perſecutors 


in antiquity; and the preference was now, given on their ſide: 


He had declared war with the dead, whom the pagans chem . 
ſelves reſpected; was at open enmity with heaven; and had 


engaged in profeſſed hoſtility with the whole hoſt of ſaints and 


in his apoſtacy and learning, though he fell ſhort of him in 
his morals. Henry could diſtinguiſii in many of theſe libels. 


the ſtile and animoſity of his kinſman, Fole; and be was. 


thence incited to vent his rage, by n den e reaped on 
that famous cardinal. 


88 DE LA Porr, or Reginald pole, was deſcended Cardinal "ole. 


of the rom * . fourth ſon of the countels of Saliſ- 
| bury, 


much the ecclefiaſtics' of that court, who had ſo long kept the 


angels. Above all, he was often reproached with his reſem- 
blance to the emperor Julian, whom, it was ſaid, he imitated 


— _-  -- —-— = 


— 


in the expences of his education. Pole was carrying on his 
ſtudies in Paris, at the time when the King ſolicited the ſuffrages 
of that uniyerſity in favour of his divorce; but though applied 

8 to by the Engliſh agent, he declined taking any part in that | 
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r At abe Ge 166; e HerGfootered-in, 
222 youth evident fymptoms of that fine genius, and 


generous diſpoſition, by which, during his whole life, he was 


— 


CY 


ſiaſtical dignities; and, as à pledge of future favours, he con- 


to renounce friendſhip with a perſon, whoſe virtues and talents, 
he hoped; would prove | uſeful, as well as ornamental, to his 
court and kingdom. He allowed him ſtill to poſſeſs his deanry, 


fo much diſtinguiſhed; and Henry, having conceived great 
friendſhip for him, propoſed: to raiſe him to the higheſt eccle- 


ferred on him the deanry of Exeter , in order to ſupport him 


affair. Henry bore this neglect with more temper than was £ 
be 4 1k and he appeared unwilling, on that account, 


and gave him permiſſion to finn his ſtudies at Padua: He 
even paid him ſome court, in order to bring him into his 
meaſures; and wrote to him, while in that univerſity, deſiring 
him to give his opinion freely; with regard to the late meaſures 
taken in England, for aboliſhing the papal authority. Pole 
bad now entered into an intimate friendſhip with whatever 
was eminent for dignity or merit in Italy; Sadolet, Bembo, 
and other reyivers of true taſte and learning; and he was moved 
by theſe connections, as well as by religious zeal, to forget, 
in ſome reſpect, the duty which he owed to Henry, his bene- 
factor, and is ſovereign. He replied, by writing a treatiſe 

of the unity of the church, in which he inveighed againſt the 


King's ſupremacy; his divorce, his ſecond marriage; and he 


even exhorted the emperor to revenge on him  the'injury done 


to the * family, and to the catholic eauſe. Henry, 


5 = Goodwin's Annals, $22 | 
* though 
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ob desire 191 e obige, abs enn. 


"KO dee pee 
ee in otller to explain certain paſſages of his 7555 | 
book Which hie found ſomewhat obſcure and difficult: Pole | 
uns on his guard /againſt- this inſidious invitation; and was 
determined to remain in Italy, where ir was e fron 
. |-/! 0946 1 e e e 

7 eme eg 203 9 leguooterty N $52! ee a 141 
Tur pope and emperor Ae eee e peo" 
Mae ee mam of Pole's eminence and dignity, who, in ſup- 
of their cauſe, had' ſacrificed all his pretenſions to fortune 

|» is o country. He was created a cardinal; and though 
he took not higher orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was ſent 
legate into Flanders about the year 1 536 ˙ *, Henry was ſenſible, © 
that Pole's chief intention in chooſing that employment, was 
to foment the mutinous diſpoſition of the Engliſh catholics; 
and he therefore remonſtrated in fuch a vigorous manner with 
the queen of Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, that ſhe 
diſmiſſed the legate, without allowing him to exerciſe his com- 
miſſion. The enmity, which he bore Pole, was now open, as 
well as violent; and the cardinal, on his part, kept no farther - 
ures in his iutrigues againſt Henry. He is even ſuſpected 
of having aſpired to the crown, by means of a marriage with 
lady Mary; and the King was every diy alarmed by 
drmations, which he received, of the correſpondence main- 
tained in England by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of 
Exeter, had entered into a confpiracy with him; Sir Edward 
Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny, Sir Nicholas Carew, 

_ maſter of horſe, and knight of the garter; Henry d la Pole, 

lord rune, and Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the 
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bann - Fall e ths execution: —— King's | 

Aue rom dat , Gloves worm Ait marriage quith Cathe- 

fit uad rr State of affairs. in Seat land —>— Diſetuary 
3 „ Wiener 


| ee... 48S & 
a ZAHE. rough. hand of Henry ſcemed well 


n for rend- 
ing alunder thoſe bands, by. which the ancient! ſuperſti- 


moſt ef ahe political ends of; a reformation, were already attained, 
- © few! people expected, that he would Rap at, thoſe innovations. 
The! ſparit:of oppoſition, it was thought, would carry him to 

; * he utmoſtextremity againſt the church of Rome; and lead 
 appealcti from the pope to a general council; but now, that a 


bim to detlare War againſt che whole docrine and worſhip, as 


 oully-renounced: all-fobmifGon to it, as being ſummoned by the 
pope, and dying entirely under ſubjection to that ſpiritual 


like purpoſe; and hgyhad — to them many other alte- 
rations ĩn ancient tenets and practices. Cranmer took advantage 
re to carry him on in this courſe ; and while 
Ee . Queen 
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Do 


tion had faſtened itſelf on the kingdom; and though, after 
_ tenqunaing the popes fupremacys and ſuppreſſing monaſteries, 


well as diſcipline, of that mighty hierarchy. He had formerly 


ganeral council was ſummoned to meet at Mantus, he previ- 


a ven ve He engaged his clergy to make a declaration to the 
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Ws _ 185 13 HIST our 0 ENGLAND. No 
353 e Jour lived, Wenn, the. nn he had, by 
r infinoation and addreſe, been yery Tuccelaful in- 
_ Mn! his endeavours. - Afier her death, Gardiner, who was returned: 
, to France, kept the King more in ſuſpence ; 
V C ²˙ A | 
Fo ' , fidifacntly able/th/puidetim"to/linown purpoſes, Fox) diſtiop- 
1 1 of Ter „had fupputted Cranmer in his ſchemes for a more 
8 5 thorough” reformation ; but his death had made way for the 
V Promotion of Bonner, who, though-he/had hitherto ſeemed a 
. | furious enemy to the ſee of Rome , vas deterimited'to ſacrifice 
every thing ts preſent” intereſt, dend Ws Jeet W. onfederacy 
of Oeder ahl e partizans of the old religion: F Claditer 
himſelf, it was believed, had ſecrggly Entered into menſureb with. | 
A m" _ the pope, and even with the emperor.; u concert wih. 
K | theſe pow ts he end req wi art . 2 i 155 Tits a, 
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. we „ner was Ste Neersen ey pon ane 
| have retarded” his aniinoſity and - oppoſition againſt, Rome, but 
dome other paſſion, which ſtopped his career, and raiſed him 
newſilbje@s bf aimofty. Though he had gradually, fince 
be cameo years of maturity, been changitig the tenets: of that 
cheological ſyſtem, in Which he had been educated, he was 
_ equally” poſitive and dogmatical in the few articles Which 
remained to him, as if the whole fabrie had continued entire 
Audi unſhaken: And though he ſtood alone in his opinion, the 
N ftlattery of eourtiers had ſo enflamed his tyrannical arrogance, 
1121 | that he thought himſelf entitled to regulate, by his own parti- 
cular ſtandard, the religious faith of the whole nation. The 
point, on which he chiefly reſted his ottodoxy, happened to 
be the real preſence 3- that very doctrine, in which, among the 
muaderieds victories of un over . common ſenſe, her 
Gen! | $2324 - triumph 
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en mot Gena and egregious. AN departure from Yee 
thigipringiple: be; held to be. heretical and Aeteſtable; and no- EL 
wing de thaught,,yyould be more honourable for him, chan. 
while he broke. off all connections with the Roman pontiff, to | 
maintain,. in this efſential article, the purity. of the catholic - 
their Miamnagqo en i he Meat Ein N e 45 1 
niere all * Vahle Dan . Atzen Pei 3194295 43509 u 
Inn was one Lambert 2 neee in Lenden BY Di — | 
| nd been quieftioncd ard confined for unſound opinions by arch- be bert. 
büboß Wartiany bat; upon the death of that prelate, and the 
ciingitig of councils at eourt/*he had been releaſed. Not terri- 
fed tl the danger which he had incurred, herftill continued 

to promüulgate is teuets; and having heard Dr. Taylor, after- 
 wards-biſhop ef Linevin, defend in a ſermon the corporal pre- 
ſenee, hover net Forbear expreſſing to- Taylor his diſſent 
from Kat doctrine; and het drew! up- his objectibns under ten 
ſeveral heuds. Taylor communicated tlie: Paper to Dr. Barnes, 
who: happened to be a Lutheran, and who! maintained, that, 
though the ſubſtance of bread: and wine remained im the ſacra- 
ment, vet the real body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, 
and were; in à certain myſterious minner, incorporated with 

the! material efeinents. By the preſent laws and practice, 
Barnes was no leſs expoſed to the ſtake than Lambert; yet 

ſuch was the perſeeuting rage Which prev lied, that he was 
determined do bling this'mati' to condign puuiſnment; becauſe, 
in their common departure from the ancient faith, he had Gros + 

to 'go one ſtep fartlier than himſelf. He engaged Taylor to 
accuſe Lambert to Cranmer and Latimer, who, whatever their 


private opinions might be on theſe points, were obliged to con- 
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5 [ «that Lambert, -beidg Witch heretical- pravity, had 
©, - appealed from his biſhep to the King; as if he expected mare 

- Favour from this application, and as if the King could ever be 
V iniuced 40 pratzt a herbtic: That, thongh bis majeſty had 
as cchramen af :theinſitrpations -of the ſee of Rame i bad difincor- 
5 Porated eme idle mo , who lived like drones in a bec-hive ; 
9 6 had remedied che idolatrous worſhip of images; had publiſhed 
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8 e Gabe cnap. 
He faithPapd-401punih-with-the uendlt ſeverity ell depanuure PH, 
* . RE Opportunty, before " 
Auditory», f .comvinging Lambert of 
e e de dill perſevere 3 2 * 
ahi 1 1005 Stettler, . fects 7 1 
5 n was eee eee We! 
the King asked Lambert, with 8 -Bernicountenance, what his 
"opinion wha«of Chriſt's corporal proſenge.hyaho ſacrament of ------ 
(the, gltars and when-Lamibert began: his: diſcourſe with ſame” 
-omplimens 1m hie majeſty, he reieged ahi praiſe with diſin- 
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an eden, He afterwatde Procſedi Lambert wich argu- 
I ments, atm rem Seripture and: the ſcheolmen: The audi- 


"dee applauded the fpree of his graſoning, and the axtent of 
his erudition: Cranmer ſeconded his prof by ſome ge 
topics: Gardiner entered the- lifts. as a · ſupport to Cranmer: 


Tentas took up the eee yen yea brought | 


in the field: actchakelep,”. And bee Küste 50 | 
due name, was prolonged for five hours; till Lambert, fatigued, 
confounded, brow=beaten, and | abaſhed, Was at laſt reduced to 
ſilence. The King then, raturning to. ihe· charge, aſbed him 
whether he was convinced? and ke propofed, as a eoneluding 
argument, this intereſting queſtion, whether he was reſolved to 
live or die? Lambert, ho ꝓaſſeſſed chat courage which con- 47 
ſiſts in obſlinacy, replied,” chat he caſt himſelf wholly on his 
majeſty's clemency : "The: King told him, that he would be no 
e of r and. therefore, i got. as bis. A 4 
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no end of lis torments, ſume '6f the guards, more merciful 
5 chan the reſt, Mfted him 6n their halherte, and threw him into 
te flatnes, Where he Was jconfamied,” While" they were em- 
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- embaſſador in G 7 King 2 . Cromwel, 1 e * | 
© of theholy/facrinient of the alta, did fit openly in his hall, and there prefidediat | 
_ * the diſputation, -prodeſs end judgment ef a miſerable heretic | acramentary, who 
o Wag burned the acth of November. k wonder to ſee how pripcely, „ich bon / 
© excellent gravity, and inekimable n majeſty 125 highneſs exerciſ there the.very office 
— of the wharch of Eügland. How beniguly hib grace. emyed to 
„ een ien jan; How frong and manifeſt reaſons hig bighue(s alleged 
* againſt him. I with the. pr-nces and patentates of Chriſtendom to have had a meet 

ve place to have ſeen it. ' Undoubtedly they hould' have much marvelled” at his 
es moſt high wiſdom an! jadgment, and reputed bim no ojherwiſe after the 
eie, chan ita ex other kings and princes in Chti- 
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not think proper, of themſelves, to carry into execution. This A Parlia- 
E abject ſervility never more eminently appeared than in a new 28th April. 


extirpate from his kingdom all diverſity of opinions with 


| communicate them afterwards to the Parliament. 'The lords 
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— —ů—ů— had-faggots tied to their backs | 
n PauPs Croſs; and were burned in that manner. And a 
Inman anda woman of the n ee nen : 
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tete 182 A nt ni int 7 

ue —— the Engliſh, . 
that hen they laboured under any grievance, they had not the 
atis fuction of 'expeRing redreſs from Parliament : On the con- 
trary, they had reaſon to dread each meeting of that aſſembly, 
| and were tlien ſure of having tyranny converted into law, and = 
aggravated, perhaps, with ſome circumſtance, which the arbi- : 
trary prince and his miniſters had not hitherto deviſed, or did 
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Parliament, which the King now aſſembled, and which, if he 
bad been ſo pleaſed, might have been the laſt that ever fat in 
TDugland. But he found them too uſeful inſtruments of do- 3 
 mini6n'" ever to entertain thoughts xt giving them a total 
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Tus iatieetior Apis the Pament by 8 the 
houſe of Lords, that it was his majeſty's earneſt deſire, to | þ 


regard to religion; and as this enterprize was, he owned, 


difficult and important, he deſired them to chuſe a committee 
from among themſelves, who might frame certain articles, and 


named the  vicar-general, Cromwel, now created a peer, the 


d Stowe, r. 556. 
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0 | the communion in one kind, the perpetual obligation of vows 


of chaſtity, the utility of private maſſes, the celibacy of the 


. e Vork, the- biſhops,of 1 
— Carliſle, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. Ihe 
houſe might have ſeen what a hopeful taſk they, were under- 
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taking: This ſmall committee itſelf was agitated with ſuch 


diverſity of opinions, that it could come to no condluſinn. The 


duke of Norfolk then moved in the houſe, that, ſince there 
were nb? hopes of having a report from the ebnmitter, the 


articles f faith, propoſed to be eftablithed; ſhould be reduced 


do flx; and a new committee be appointed to frame an act with 
regard to them. As this peer was underſtoòd to ſpeak the 
King's mind, his motion was immediately complied with; and, 


4 after a mort prorogation, the bill of the fox articles, or the; 


bloody bill as the proteſtants juſtly termed- it, was introduced, 


and ee e 1454s eden aſſent affixed 
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e al an Herman was eftablihed, 


clergy, the neceſſity of auricular confeſſion. The denial of the 


firſt article, with regard to the real preſence, ſubjeCted the 


1 perſon to death by fire, and to the ſame forfeiture as in caſes 


of treaſon ; - and admitted not the privilege of abjuring : An 
unheard of ſeverity, and unknown to the Inquiſition itſelf. 


| The denial of any of the other five articles, even though 
| recanted, was puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
and impriſontnent during the King's pleaſure: An obſtinate 


adherence to error, or a relapſe, was adjud ged to be felony, 


| and puniſhable with death. The marriage of prieſts was ſub- 


Jeet to che Tame puniſhment. Their commerce with women 
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LOO offence, Gorfeitlird nd . ar de 0 
ſecond; death. Abſtaining from confeſſion, and from receiving Iv 
the euchariſt at the; accuſtomed: times, ſubjected the perſon to 
fine, and to impriſonment during the King's pleaſure ; and if 
the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was puniſhable by 


* death and forfeiture, as in caſes of felony. Commiſſioners 


Were to be appointed by the King, for enquiring into theſe | 
herefies and h 2244 Ca TIN and an criminals were to be 
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Tus King, in Wat this uw laid his 8 65 on 
boch parties; and even the catholics had reaſon. to complain, 
that the friars and nuns, though diſmiſſed their convent, ſhould 
be capricioully reſtrained to the practice of celibacy *: But as 

_ the proteſtants were chiefly expoſed. to the ſeverity, of the act, 
the miſery of adverſaries, according to the uſual maxims of 
party, Was regarded by the adherents of the ancient religion, 
as their-own proſperity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage 
to oppoſe this bill in the houſe ; and though the King deſired 
him to abſent himſelf, be could not be prevailed on to give this 
proof of compliance. Henry was; accuſtomed. to Cranmer's 
freedom and fincerity ; and being conyinced of the general 
rectitude of his intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence in 
that particular,” and never allowed eyen a whiſper againſt him, 
That prelate, however, was NOW. obliged, , in obedience to the 
nne, to his wife, the niece of e, a famous 


c 31 Hen. ia: FG Herbert in Kennet, 1 p. 219; £ | 
There is a ſtory, that the duke of Norfolk, meeting, ſoon after this 200 was paſſed, 
one of his chaplains, WhO was. ſuſpected of fayoyring the reformation, ſaid to him, 
% Now, Sir, what think you of the law to hinder prieſts from having wives!“ ©* Yes, 
© my lord,“ replies the chaplain, % you have done that; but I will anſwer for it, 
you cannot hinder men's wives from having prieſts.” | | 
N nume. vol. i. p. 249, 270. Fox, vol. ii. p. 1037. 
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| preamble contains, that the King had formerly ſet forth ſeveral 
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of ſabmiſſion, ſhowed him his former coutitenance and fayour. 
25 T eue 
.." this law, and were omitted to pri... 
6 9 NH *. n Movies SM $497 ating; eter d 
mſgs having cs regnod ld Gre exact 
liberties, - proceeded: to an entire ſurrender of their civil; and 
.＋„Evji! by one act à tatal 
ſubverſion of the Engliſh conſtitution. They gave 0 the 
King's proclamations. the ſame force as to a ſtatute enacted by 
Parkiament; and to render the matter worle, if poſſible, they, 
framed this law as/if it were only declaratory, and were intended 
to explain the natural extent of che regal authority. The 


proclamations, which froward perſons had wilfully contemned, 


not confidering what a King by his royal power may do that 
this licence might encourage offenders not only to difobey the 


laws. of Almighty God, but alſo to diſhonour the King's moſt 
royal majeſty, who may full i{bbear it ; chat fudden emergencies. 


often occur, which require ſpeedy remedies, and cannot await 


the flow aſſembling and deliberations of Parliament ; and that, 

though the King was empowered, by his authority; (derived 
from God, to confalt the public good on theſe occaſions, yet 
the oppofition: of refractory ſubjects might puſh-him to extre- 
mity and violence: For theſe reafons, the Parliament, that they 
might remove all occaſion of doubt, aſcertained by a ſtatute 
| this prerogative of the crown, and enabled his majeſty, with 

the advice of his council, to fet fortir proelamations,: enjoining 
| _—_—_ * ee pains: and bn he ſhall think 
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proper: And theſs proclamations were to have the force . 
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tte cithirin hin or a wilful indneſs of the 


Parliament is, that they pretended, | even after this ſtatute, to 

maintain ſome limitations in the government; and they enacted, 
chat us piroclamation/ſhovld deprive any perſon of his lawful 
poſſeſſions, liberties, inhexitances, privileges, ' franchiſes; nor 
yet infringe any common law or laudable cuſtom of the realm. 


They conſidered not, that no penalty could be inflicted on the 


diſobedienct of proclamations, without invading ſome liberty 
or property of the ſubjedt ; and that the Power of enacting 
new laws joined to the diſpenſing power, then exereiſed by 
tlie eren, amounted to a full legiſlative authority. It is true, 
the Kings of England had been always accuſtoined, from their 


own-authority, to iſſue proclamations, and to exact obedience 
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te chem and this prerogative, was, no doubt, 4 ſtrong ſymptom 


which muſt be juſtified by the preſent expediency or neceſlity ; 
and an authority conferred by a paſitive un, which could 
wee, * . N or Fe 

Coup: ar ak 83 oppolite to the pur of liberty than 
3 law, it would have been another of the {ame parliament. 
They paſſed attainders, not only againſt the marquis of Exeter, 
the lords Montacute, Darcy, Huſſey, and others, who had 
been legally tried and condemned; but alſo againſt ſome perſons, 
'® the higheſt quality, who 8 been accuſed, or examined, 


f * 31 Hen. VIII. . 8. 


9 au 


The violent hatred, which Henry bore to car- 


of abſolute government : But ſtill there was a difference between 
a power which was exerciſed on a particular emergence, and 
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| wy A 9, eee eden end ap 6d his Friends had 

2 and his mother in particular, the counteſs of Saliſbury; had 
. on that; account, become extremely obnoxious to him. She 
1 Was alſo accuſed of having einployed ber authority with her 

dente r hindern them” frbnm perufing che ner tranſiation of ay 


A 


Junk — with ber ſoti;-thei cardinal: Bur Henry 5 
diſcovered, either that theſe offences could not be proved, or 
that they would not hy law be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere puniſh- 
ment as he deſired to inſlict uo her. He reſolved, therefore, 
to proceed in a/ more ſummary and more tyrannical n, 
end for- That, Purpeſa, he; ſent Oemwel, who was but th 
| - -pbſequiaus 0 hie will. te demarid/of theljudgey;}-whether t 1 
- _ Parliament dould attaint a perſon; - who” was forth- | 
without giving him any trial, or eiting him to appear before 
tem ? The judges replied; that it was a dangerous queſtion, 
and chat che high court of Parliament ought to give example 

to inferior eourts, of procecding according to juſtice: No infe- 

rior cburt could ac in that arbitrary manner, and they thbught 
that the parliament never would!” Being preſſed to "give: a hes | 
W's anſwer, they replied; that, if a perſon were attainted 

in that manner, the attainder could never after be brought i in 

5 queſtion, but muſt remain good in law. Henry learned by 5 
this deciſion, that ſuch a method of proceeding, though direttty 
contrary to all the principles bf | equity, was yet Prackicable; 

and this being all he was anxious to know,” he reſolved. to 
employ i it a gainift the counteſs of Saliſbury.” Cromwel ſhowed 

to the houſe of peers a banner, on which were embroidered the 

five wounds of Chriſt, the” fymbol, cholen by the northern 
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rebels W bed he bbs c 
bels ;hiouſe No other proof ſeems to hade been produced, 
in onder to aſcertain her guilt e ee eee ether 1 
enquiry: paſſed. a bill of attainder againſt her; and they 
immlpecd in the fame bill, without any; better proof, as far as 
— Marckinonſ olf. Exeter, Sir Adrian Forteſcue, 
and Six, Thomas Dingley. Theſe two gentlemen were executed: 
FFF 
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cial act, paſſed, this bien, was det 55 
EY Re 5 . Aeg con ofirmed. * ſurrender , of the mona- | 
1 and yet even cls act contains much falſehood, much 
tyranny, and were it not that all private rights muſt ſubmit to 
public intereſt, much injuſtice and iniquity. The ſcheme of 

ngaging the abbots | to make a ſurrender of, their monaſteries 
-F beer conducted, as may calily be imagined, with many 
i6us Aircuinffances: 'Arts of all kinds had been employed; Þ 

every motive, that could work on the frailty of. human nature, 

had been ſet before them ; and it was with great difficulty that 
theſe | dignified Solider were brought to a conceſſion, 
which __ of them regarded as deſtructipe of their intereſts, 

28 well as facriſegious and criminal in itſelf ©. aþ Three abbats. 
had ſhown more conſtancy than the reſt, the abbots of Colcheſter, 
Reading, and Glaſtenbury ; and 1 in order to puniſh \them far 
their oppoſition, and make them an example t to others, means 
had been foun id to convict them of treaſon; they had periſhed 
* the hands ** the executioner, and the revenue M4 the con- 
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CERT I CES Ade, Aang cine» af abet theſe 
— violehceg had had place, the King know; that a ſurrender unde 
by men, who were only tentitits fbr hiſe, would not bear exa- 
ination; ; aud he /was miereſtre reſolved to make all furs by 
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nis uſunl expedient; dn ac of partiament, In the preamble to 


this ac, de Purfiatnent ufferts, ut an the furrenderz, made 


by ie abbots} ad bern „ withcur conftivlit," of ei owh 
dt; ad Storing 60 the due CGurfe of boite füt 
And in conſequence, che parliametit'confirjas" the Turrenders, 

and ſecures the prope W e eee Kay ad 


— Ris Hiccelitirs för 1 It is & le, tat al the mitred 
ts fill far i i war of Peers; aud Rar bas of i en 
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| ſmith 's ſon, for he was no other, ſhould have place _— the 
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nh famuly ; z. and that, a man poſſeſſed « of no ma 
ture, ſhould be et at the head of the + churs 2 
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Iere extreinely vi vigilant to 7 2 offenders; and no 
leſs than five Hundred perſons were in a little time thrown into 
| "priſon. But Cromwel, who had not Had intetell enough to 
prevent that act, was able, for tlie Preſent, to eiulle its execu- 
tion. Secondet by the duke of Suffolk, and ford chancellor 
Audley, as well ab by Cranmer, lie remenſtrated againft tlie 
_ cruelty of puniſhing ſo many delinquents ; ; and he obtained 


7 31 Hen. vn! c. 10. 2. 31 Hens vnd c. „ 70 281 7150 
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8 liberty The uncerwinty of the King's nN 
humour gave each party an opportunity: of triumphing in its XXXII. 
turm No: woner had Henry paſſed this lav, which: ſeemed 7770. 
to give ſo deep a Wound to the reformers, than he granted a | 
general permiſſion, for every one to have the new tranſlation 
of tlie Bible in his family. : A enen Mat _ 
as 4 eee. Tu * 1 
ai, e ee C5 26: $6414. SHES NEALE) 

Bur as nr e ee to Hy KU nol by kis Henry's 
wives, While he retained his fondneſs for them, the final pre- 9 
valence of either party, ſeemed to depend much on the choice | 
of che future Queen. Immediately after the death of Jane 
Seymour, the moſt beloved of all his wives, he began to think 
of a ne marriage. He firſt caſt his eye on the dutcheſs-dow- 
ager of Milan, | niece to the Emperor; and he made propoſals 
for. that alliance. But meeting with difficulties in this defigh, x 
he was. carried, by his friendſhip for Francis, rather to think 
of a French princeſs. He demanded the du tcheſs-dowager of 
Longueville, daughter of the duke of Guiſe, a prince of the 
houſe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, that the lady was 
already betrothed to the King of Scotland, . The King, -how- 
ever, would not take a repulſe: He had fet his heart extremely 
on the mate: The information, which he had received, of 
the dutcheſs's accompliſhments and beauty, had prepoſſeſſed 
him in her favour; and having privately nt over Meautys to 
examine her perſon, and get certain intelligence of her conduct, 
the accounts, which that agent brought him, ſerved farther to 
inflame his deſires. He learned, that ſhe was big made; and 
he thought her, on that account, the more proper match for 
him, who was now become ſomewhat corpulent. The plea- a 
ſure too of mortifying his nephew, whom he did not love, was 
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inſiſted, that Francis ſhould give him the preference to the King 
of Scots. But Francis, though ſenſible that the alliance of 


England was of much greater importance to his intereſts, would 
not affront his friend and ally; and to prevent farther ſolici- 
tations, he immediately ſent the Princeſs: to Scotland. ; Not to 


> 


ſhock, however, Henry's humour, Franeig made him an offer 


of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome; but 


Princeſa, he would not hear any farther of ſuch a propoſal. The 


ſiſters of the Quern of Scots; and. he aſſured him, that they 


were nowiſe inferior either in merit or ſize to their elder ſiſter, 
and that one of them was even ſuperior in beauty. "The King 


was as ſerupulous with regard to the perſon of his wives, as if 


his heart had been really fuſceptible of 2 a delicate paſſion; and 


de was unwilling to truſt any relations, ot even pictures, with. 


regard to: this important particular. He propoſed to Francis, 


oy that they: ſboutd have a conference at Calais on pretence of buſi- 


neſs; ; and that that monarch ſhould bring along with. him the 
two Princefſes of Guiſe, together with the fineſt ladies. of qua- 


| lity in France, that he might make a choice among them. But: 


the gallante ſpirit of Francis was ſhocked withthe.propofal ; and: 


he was impreſſed: with too much, regard, he ſaid. for the fair 


| ſex, to carry ladies of the firſt quality, like geldings, to a: 


market, there to be choſen or rejected by the humour of the 


merchant *; Henry would hearken to none of theſe niceties,. 


but ſtill infiſted ON: his propoſal; which, hooves, notwith-- 
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0. Le Grand, vol. iii. Pp; 638. 
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- An 66 to turn A) MU ends: a Ger- 
- man alliance; and as the princes of the Smalealdic league 
wete extremely diſguſted againſt the Emperor on account of 
his perſecuting their religion, he hoped, by matching himſelf 
into one of their families, to renew an amity, which he 
regarded as fo advantageous to him. Cromwel joyfully ſeconded 


this intention; and propoſed to him Anne of Cleves, whoſe 
father, the duke of that name, had great intereſt among the 
' Lutheran princes, and whoſe ſiſter, Sibylla, was married to 
- the eleQtor of Saxony, the head of the proteſtant alliance. A 
"flattering picture of the Princeſs by Hans Holben, determined 
Henry to apply to her father; and after ſome negotiations, the 
marriage, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the elector of 
Saxony, was at laſt concluded; and Anne was ſent over to 
England. The King, impatient to be ſatisfied with regard to 
the perſon of his bride, came privately to Rocheſter, and got 
a fight of her. He found her big, indeed, and tall, as he 
could wiſh ; but utterly devoid both of beauty and grace; very 
unlike the pictures and repreſentations, which he had received: 
He {wore ſhe was a great Flanders-mare; and declared, that 


he never could poſſibly bear her any affection. The matter was 


worſe, when he found, that ſhe could ſpeak no language but 
Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant; and that the 


charms of her converſation were not likely to compenſate for 


the homelineſs of her perſon. He returned to Greenwich very 
melancholy; and much lamented his hard fate to Cromwel, as 
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n This laſt gendeman, im order to give him comfort, 
vue her told him, that his misfortune was common to him with all 

Kings, who enuld not, like private perſohs, chooſe for thein- 

ſelves; but mult receive their wives from the e and, 
wenne, % . es gts s 
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*% T was the ſubject & debate among the King's g e "wa 
| whether the marriage could not yet be broken; and the Prin- 
ceſs be ſent back to her own country. Henry” c ſituation ſeemed 
. | at that time very critical: After the ten years truce, concluded 
5 detween the emperor and the King of Franee, à good under- 
1 | . ſtanding was thought to have taken place between theſe rival 
. mwonarchs ; and ſuch marks of union appeared, as gave great: 
; - jealouſy: to the court of England. The Emperor, who knew: 
the generous. nature of Francis, even' put a confidence in him, 
Which is rare, to that degree, among great princes. An inſur- 
| -___ - reQtion bad. been raiſed in the Low Countries by the inhabi · 
5 - ._ ©. tants of Ghent, and ſeemed to threaten the moſt dangerous. | 
| „ 2, 2959005 conſequences. Charles, who reſided at that time in Spain, 8. 
reſolved to go in perſon to Flanders, in order to appeaſe thoſe | 
diſorders; but he found great difficulties in contriving the man 
mer of his paffage thither. The road by Italy and Germany 
was tedious: The voyage through the Channel dangerous, by: 
| reaſon.of the Engliſh naval power: He aſked Francis's permiſ- 
„ ſion to paſs through his dominions; and he entruſted himſelf 
> \,- _ -_ into the hands of a rival, whom he had fo mortally offended. 
| The French monarch received him at Paris, with great magni- 
© ficence and courteſy; and though prompted both by revenge 
and intereſt, as well as by the advice of his miſtreſs and favou- 
rites, to make advantage of the preſent opportunity, he con- 
F yy 92 | dudted | 


n at's ry eg , 
ducted the Emperor fafely out of Kid dominions; and would | clin Ar. F | 4 
got ſo much as ſpeak to him of buſineſs during his abode in | 4 
France, leſt his demands Would bear the ar of wichence upon: 1539 
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HENRY: who 1 Was Aube of all chefs en believed: 
mat an entire and cordial union had taken place between theſe 
great princes; and that their religious zeal might prompt them | 
to fall with combined arms upon England. An alliance with | | 
the German princes ſeemed now, more than ever, requiſite for 
his intereſt and ſafety; and he knew, that, if he ſent back the 
Princeſs of Cleves, ſuck an affront would be highly reſented by 

ber friends and family. He. was therefore reſolved, notwith- 4. 
ſtanding his averſion to her, to complete the marriage; and he 5 January. 
told Cromwel, that, ſinee matters had gone ſo far, he muſt 
put his neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much 
his own intereſts were concerned in this affair, was very anxi- 
ous to learn from the King, next morning after the marriage, 

© whether: he now liked his ſpouſe any better. The King told: 

him, that he hated her worſe than ever; and that her perſon | . 
was more lothſome on a near approach : He was reſolved never 
to meddle with her; and even ſuſpected her not to be a true 
maid: A point, about which he entertained an extreme deli- 
cacy. He continued however to be civil to Anne; he even 
ſeemed to repoſe his uſual confidence in Cromwel; but though 
he exerted this command over his temper, a diſcontent lay 
lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to burſt out on the firſt 


opportunity; 


8 8 SESSION of Parliament was held; and none of the abbots RPA 
was now allowed a place in the houſe of peers. - The Kang, A Aus 


ment. 
$ > wee Pp Stowe, 10 579. 
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AA the great: diverſity of religions, which ſtill prevailed among | 
His ſubjeRs ;- A grievance, be affirmed, which ought the leſs 
to be enduted ; becauſe the Scriptures were now publiſhed in 


5 Engliſh, and ought univerſally to be the ſtandard of belief to 


/ 


alſo in the King's name a ſpeech to the upper houſe ; and the 
peers, in return, beſtowed ſuch flattery.an him, that they ſaid 
he was worthy, by his deſert, to be vicar-general of the uni- 
verſe. That miniſter ſeemed to be no leſs in his maſter's good 


all mankind,” But be had appointed, he faid, ſome biſhops 
and divines to draw up a liſt of tenets, to which his people were 
_ "to aſſent; and he was determined, that Chriſt, the doctrine 
| of Chriſt, and the truth ſhould have the victory. The King 
ſeems to have expected more effect in aſcertaining truth, from 
this new book of his doctors, than had enſued from the publi- 


cation of the Soriptures. Cromwel, as vicar-general, made 


graces : He received, ſoon after the ſitting of the Parlia- 
ment, nnen . * of 


the * 


« £17 


„nee e only one 3 order in England; the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, or the knights of Malta, as 


they are commonly called. This order, partly eccleſiaſtical, 
partly military, had, by their valour, done great ſervice to 


Chriſtendom ; and had very much retarded, at. Jeruſalem, 
Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progreſs of the barbarians. 


During the general ſurrender of the religious houſes in Eng- 


land, they had exerted their ſpirit ; and had obftinately refuſed 
to yield -up their revenues to the King; and Henry, who 


would endure no ſociety that profeſſed obedience to the pope, 


Was obliged to have recourſe to the Parliament for the diſſolu- 


tion 


n E * n nr. eee 
|] 
tion of this order. Their revenues were large; and Sem cHaAp; 
an addition nowiſe contemptible to the many "acquiſitions, _X*Xil- 


"ich the King had already made. But he had very ill 545. 
huſbanded the great revenue obtained by the plunder of the 
church: His profuſe generoſity diſſipated faſter than his rapa- 
dity could ſupply; and the Parliament was ſurprized this ſeſſion 

to find a new demand made upon them of four tenths and a 
fubſidy of one ſhilling in the pound during two years: 80 ill 


were the people's expectations anſwered, that the crown was 
never more to require any ſupply from the people. The com 
mons, though laviſk of their liberty, and of the blood of their 
fellow ſubjects, were extremely frugal of their money; and it * 
was not without difficulty that that grant could be obtained by 
this abſolute and dreaded monarch. 'The convocation gave the 
King four ſhillings in the pound to be levied in two years. 
The pretext for theſe grants was the great. expence, which. 
Henry had been put to for the defence of the realm, in build-- 
mg forts along the ſea-coaſt, and in equipping a navy. As. 
he had at preſent no ally on the Continent, in whom he repoſed 
much confidence, he relied only on his domeſtic ftrength,. 
and was on that account obliged to be more expenſive in his: 
preparations 22 0 8 the dangers of an invaſion. R 
Tux King's favour to Webel and his acquieſcence in 
the marriage of Anne of Cleves, were both of them deceitful 
appearances: His. averfion- to the Queen ſecretly encreaſed 
every day; and having at laſt broken all reſtraint, it prompted 
him at once to ſeek, the diſſolution of a marriage ſo odious 
to him, and to ivolve his miniſter in ruin, who had been the: 
innocent author of it. The fall of Cromwel was haſtened by Wet 
ether cauſes. All the nobility hated a man, who, being of ſuch Fall e, 
* baſe: 


" = 
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baſe extration, had not only mounted above them by his. 


ſtation of vicar general, but had engroſſed many of the other. 
conſiderable . offices of the crown : Beſides enjoying that com- 


miſſion, which gave him a high, and almoſt abſolute authority 


him as the concealed enemy of their religion: The proteſtants, 


obſerving his exterior concurrence: with all the + perſecutions | 
favour; and Nba him with the timidity, if not treachery, 


of his conduct. And the King, who found, that great clamours 


bad on all hands ariſen againſt. the adminiſtration, was not 
diſpleaſed to throw on Cromwel the load of public hatred ; and 
he hoped, by making ſo ny a ons to regain the affections 
of his ſubjcQs. 


"By: T there was another —— which ſuddenly et all theſe 


-motives in action, and brought about an unexpected revolution 
in. the miniſtry, The King had fixed his affection on Cathe- 
1 rine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk; and being deter- 
' minied to gratify this new paſſion, he could find no other 
expedient, but by procuring a divorce from his preſent conſort, 
to raiſe Catherine to his bed and throne. The Duke, who had 
long been engaged in enmity with Cromwel, made the ſame 


aſe of her inſinuations to T uin this miniſter 8 tHat he had for- 


merly 


— — 


over the clergy, and even over the laity, he was privy ſeal, 
chamberlain, and maſter of the wards: He had alſo obtained 
che order of the garter, a dignity Which had ever been con- 
ferred only on men of illuſtrious families, and which ſeemed 
to be profaned by its being communicated to ſo mean a perſon. 
The people were averſe to him, as the ſuppoſed author of the 
violences on the monaſteries; eſtabliſnments, which were ſtill 
revered and beloved by the commonalty. The catholics regarded 


5 
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engines were prepared, he obtained a commiſſion from the 
King, to arreſt Cromwel at the council board on an accuſation 


of high treaſon, and to commit him to the Tower. Imme- 


diately after, a bill of attainder was framed againſt him; and 
the houſe of peers thought proper, without trial, examination, 
or evidence, to condemn to death' a man, whom, a few days 
before, they had declared worthy to be vicar-general of the 


univerſe, The houſe of commons paſſed the bill, though not 


- without-ſome oppoſition. - Cromwel was accuſed of hereſy and 


treaſon ; but the inſtances of his treaſonable practices are utterly 
improbable, or even abſolutely ridiculous *. The only circum- 
ſtance of his conduct, by which he ſeems to have merited this 
fate, was his being the inſtrument of the King's tyranny, in 
conducting like iniquitous bills, in the former ſeſſion, azainſt 
the Counteſs of Saliſbury and others. | . 


bamble ſupplications; but all to no purpoſe: It was not the 
practice of that Prince to ruin his miniſters and favourites by 
halves; and though the unhappy priſoner wrote once in fo 
moving a ſtrain as even to draw tears from his eyes, he har- 
dened himſelf againſt all movements of pity, and refuſed his 
pardon. The concluſion of Cromwel's letter ran in theſe words. 
« I, a moſt woful priſoner, am ready to ſubmit to death when 
it ſhall pleaſe God and your majeſty; and yet the frail fleſh 
« incites me to call to your grace for mercy and pardon of 
mine offences. Written at the Tower with the heavy heart 
and trembling hand of your highneſs's moſt miſerable 


4 ® Burnet, vol. i. p. 278. 8 
Vol. IV. 1 “ priſoner 


cnonw2I endeavoured to ſoften the King by the moſt 


23 
1 nth done of Anne Boleyls 8 againſt Wolſey: And when all Ee H A P. 
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r priſoner and. poor Nlave, Thomas. Cromwell“ And a little 
below, * Moſt gracious: prince, I cry for merey, merey, 
KA oof 2 mercey When, brought to the place of execution, he 
His ee. avoided all earneſt proteſtations of his innocence, and all com- 
pPlaints againſt the ſentence pronounced upon him. He knew, | 
that Henry, would reſent on his ſon theſe ſymptoms. of oppo. 

ſition to his will, and that his death alone would not terminate 

that monarch's vengeancs. le was a, man of. prudence, 

induſtry; and ability; worthy, of a better maſter and of a 
better fate. Though raiſed, to. the, ſummit of power from, a 

very low. origin, he betrayed no inſolence or contempt of his 
inferiors; and was careful to remember all the obligations, 

which, during his more humble fortune, he had owed to any 

one. He had ſerved as a private ſentinel in the Italian wars; 

where he received fome good offices from a Lucqueſe merchant, 

who had entirely forgot his perſon, , as well as the ſervices, 

ty: which he had rendered him. Cromwel, in his grandeur, hap- 

| pened, at London, to caſt his eye on his benefactor, now 

reduced to poverty, by misfortunes. He immediately fent for 

him, put him 1 in mind of their. antient friendſhip, and by his. 

grateful aſſiſtance, reinſtated on in his former 882 | 

ee < war 
Rings, "Taz 9 for Grote the King from Aale of Cleves, 
A ane of were carried on at the fame time with the bill of- attainder 
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apainſt Cromwel. The houſe of peers, in conjunction with 
the commons, applied to him by petition, defifing that he 
would allow his marriage to be examined; and orders were 


immediately given to lay the matter before the / convocation. 


Anne bad been formerly contracted by her father to the Duke 


* Purnet, vol i. p. 281, 282, | bid. vol. i. p 172. : 
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|; but the, as welt as the uke, were at that time 
under age, Add the contract Had been afterwards annulled by 
the eonſent of both parties. The King, however, pleaded this 
contract as a ground of divorce; and he added two reafons 
more, which may ſeem a little extraordinary ; that, when he 
eſpouſed Anne, He Had not inwardly given his conſent, and 
that he had not thought proper to conſummate the matriage. 
The conyocation was ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and ſolemiily 
annulled the marriage between the King and Queen: The Par- 


lament ratified the deciſion of the clergy” ; "3 and the ſentence 


was s ſoon after notified to that Princeſs, | 


AnNE was bleſt with a happy inſenſibility of temper, even 

in the points which the moſt nearly affect her ſex; and the 
King's averſion towards her, as well as his debitel of the 
divorce, had never given her the leaſt uneaſineſs. She willin gly 


hearkened to terms of compoſition with him ; and when he 


offered to adopt her as his ſiſter, to give her place next the 
Queen and his own daughter, and to make a ſettlement of 
three thouſand pounds a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the 


conditions, and gave her conſent to the divorce *. She even 


wrote to her brother, (for her father was dead) that ſhe had 
been very well uſed in England, and deſired him to live on 


Fo ſhow how much Henry ſported with law and common ſenſe ; how ſervilely the 
Parliament followed all his caprices; and how much both of them were loſt to all 
ſentiment of ſhame ; an a& was paſſed this ſeffion, declaring, that a precontra® ſhould 
be no ground of annulling a marriage ; as if that pretext had not been made uſe of 
both in the caſe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves, But the King's intention in this 
| law is ſaid to be a defign of reſtoring the princeſs Elizabeth to her right of legitimacy ; 
and it was his character never to look farther than the preſent object, without regard- 
ing the inconſiſteney of his conduct. The Parliament made it high treaſon to deny the 
diſſolution of Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves. Herbert. 


Herbert, N. 459. 
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than ever, their former jealouſy and hatred. While Charles 
remained at Paris, Francis had been imprudently engaged, br 
his open temper, and by that ſatisfaction, which a noble mind 
naturally feels in performing generous actions, to make ſome 
very dangerous confidences to that intereſted monarch; and 
| having now loſt all ſuſpicion of his rival, he hoped that the 
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ſhe betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed. to return into her own country 
after the en which ſhe bad received; eee 


— 
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duced a great coldneſs between the King and the German 


princes; but as the ſituation of Europe was now much altered, 


Henry was the more indifferent about their reſentment. The 


cloſe intimacy, which had taken place between Francis 


and Charles, had ſubfiſted during a very ſhort time: The diſſi- 
milarity of their characters ſoon renewed, with greater violence 


3 emperor and he, ſupporting each other, might neglect every 


other alliance. He not only communicated to his gyeſt the 


ſtate of his negociations with Sultan Solyman and the Venetians: 


_ He allo laid open the ſolicitations, which he had received from 
| the court of England, to enter into a confederacꝝ againſt him“. 


Charles had no ſooner reached his own dominions, than he 


ſhewed hunſelf unworthy of the friendly reception which. he had 
met with, He flatly refuſed to execute his promiſe,” and put 
the Duke of Orleans in poſſeſſion of the Milanefe : He informed 


Solyman and the ſenate of Venice of the treatment, which. they 


had received from their ally: And he took care that Henry 


ſhould not be 1gnorant how mllngly Frances had abandoned 


a Pere Daniel, Da Tiller. ohh ; 
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kis ancient friend, to whom. he owed. ſuch; el ine CHAP. 


tions, and had ſacrificed him to. a new confederate : He even — — 

poiſoned and miſrepreſented. many things, which the unſuſpect-. 
ing beart of the French, monarch had diſcloſed to him. Had 
Henry poſſeſſed. true judgment and generoſity, this incident 
alone had been. ſufficient to guide him in the choice of his ally. 

But his domineering pride carried him immediately to renounce 

the friendſhip of Francis, who had ſo unexpectedly given the 
preference to the Emperor: And as Charles invited him to a 
renewal of ancient amity, he willingly accepted the offer; and 

thinking himſelf ſecure in this, alliance, he negleQed the Friend 

Gip both of France and of the German princes. 


4 en tene be turn, which Henry led cakes; e regard to 
foreign affairs, was. extremely agreeable to his catholic ſub- 
jets; and: as it had perhaps contributed, among other reaſons, 
to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain hopes of a final 


prevalence: over their antagoniſts. The marriage of the King gn Auguſt, 
with Catherine Howard, which followed ſoon. after his-divorce 5 marriage 
| from Anne of Cleves, was alſo regarded as a very favourable rine toward... 
incident to their cauſe; and · the ſubſequent events correſponded 
perfectly to their expectations. The King's councils being 
now directed by Norfolk and- Gardiner, 4 furious perſecution 
commenced againſt the proteſtants ; and the law of the fix 
articles was exeouted:with.rigour. Dr. Barnes, who had been 
the cauſe of Lambert's execution, felt, in his turn; the ſeverity 
of the perſecuting ſpirit; and, by a bill, which paſſed in par- 
hament, without trial, he was condemned to the flames, toge- 
ther with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed theological queſ- 
tions even at the ſtake; and as the diſpute between him and, 
the ſheriff, turned upon the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that 
| 8 2777 ld 
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bold, he hoped in half an hour, to be praying for the ſheriff 


und all the ſpectators. He next entreated the fheriff to carry 


to the King his dying requeſts, which he fondly imagined 
would have authority with that monarch, who had ſent ook 


to the ſtake. The purport of his requeſts was, that Henry, 
beſides repreſſing ſuperſtitions ceremonies, ſhould be Extremely 


Wa: ILE Henry was exerting "Mts F igen the pro- 


teftants, he ſpared not the catholics who denied his ſupremacy ; 


and a foreigner, at that time in England, had reaſon to ſay, 
that thoſe who were againſt the TIRE were burned, and thoſe 


who were for him were hanged. The King even diſplayed, 
in an oſtentatious manner, this tyrannical equity and impar- 
ality; which reduced both parties to ſubjection, and infuſed 


deen carried to the place of execution on three hurdles; and 


along with them there was placed on each hurdle à catholic, 


| who was alfo:executed for his weligion; Theſe catholics were 


Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, who declared, that the moſt 
grievous part of thei puniſhment was the being coupled, to 


| EE ereagieas: opts n + 4 
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9 eee. power of Henry, there appeared ſome fymp- 
toms of diſcontent :/ An inconfiderable inſurrection broke out 
in Yorkſhire, headed by Sir John Nevil ; but it was ſoon ſup- 


Oey” and er n __ other SR was I The 
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of "cardinal Pole ; and the King was inftantly determined to 


make the counteſs of Saliſbury, who already lay under ſentence 


_. of death; fuffer for her ſon's. offences. He ordered her to be 

_ carried to the place of execution; and this venerable matron 
maintained ill, in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the ſpirit of 
that long race of monarchs,' from whom ſhe was deſcended '. 
She refuſed to lay her heat! on the block, -or ſubmit to a e 
where ſhe had received no trial. She told the executioner, that, 
K he would have her head, he muſt win it the beſt way he 
could: And thus ſhaking: her venerable grey locks, ſhe ran 
about the ſeaffold; and the executioner followed her with his. 
ax, aiming many fruitleſs blows: at her neck, before he 
was able to give her the fatal ſtroke. Thus periſhed the laſt of 
the line of Plantagenet, Fhich, with great glory, but ſtill 
greater crimes and misfortunes, had governed England for the 
ſpace of three hundred-years; The lord Leonard Grey, a man 
. who: had formerly: rendered ſervice to the crown, was alſo 
beheaded for treaſon, ſoon after the counteſs of Saliſbury. "On 
ID of the Ne his e, 


Tun inlurreclian in the North engaged Henry to make a 
grogrels thither, in order to quiet the minds of his people, to 
reconcile them to his government, and to aboliſh the ancient 
ſuperſtitions, to which. thoſe parts were much addicted. He 
had alſo another motive for his journey: He propoſed to hold 
a conference at York with his nephew the King of Scotland, 


and, if poſſible, to cement a cloſe and indifſoluble union. with- 
that kingdom. 
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Tun fame ſpirit of religious innovation, which had ſeized e 


che other parts of Europe, had made its way into Scotland, and land. 


1 Herbert, p. 468. 
bad 


fairs in Scote- 


it impoſſible for him to conceal his ſentiments; and Campbel, 
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- kia | before | this period, to excite / the: „ 
louſies, fears, and perſecutions. About the year 1527, Patrick 
Hamilton, a young man of 'a noble family, having been 
created: abbot of Ferne, was ſent abroad for his education; but 
had fallen into company. with ſome reformers, and he returned 

into his own country very ill diſpoſed towards that church, of 
which his birth and his metit entitled him to attain the higheſt 
honours, | The fervour of youth and his zeal for novelty made 


prior of the Dominicans, who, under colour of friendſhip, and 

a ſympathy in opinion, had inſinuated himſelf into his confi- 
dence, accuſed him to Beton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews. 
Hamilton was invited to St. Andrews, in order to maintain, 
with ſome of the clergy, a diſpute concerning the controverted 
points; and after much reaſoning; with regard to juſtification, 
free will, original ſin, and other topies of that nature, the con- 
ference ended with their condemning Hamilton to be burnt for 
his errors. The young man, who had been deaf to the infi- 
nuations of ambition, was leſs likely to be ſhaken with the fears 
of death; while he propoſed to himſelf, both the glory of 
bearing teſtimony to the truth, and the immediate reward 
attending his martyrdom. The people, who compailionated 
his youth, his virtue, and his noble birth, were much moved 
with the conſtancy of his end; and an incident, which ſoon 
followed, ſtill more confirmed em in their favourable ſenti- 
ments towards him. He had cited Campbel, who ſtill inſulted 
him at the ſtake, to anſwer before the judgment - ſeat of Chriſt; 

and as that perſecutor, either aſtoniſhed with theſe events, or 
overcome with remorſe, or, perhaps, ſeized caſ vally with a 
diſtem Per, ſoon after Toft: his wa and Fells into a En of 
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e the lia Wee by Maniton, was olle i he 
ne be became & zcalous preacher; and who, though he 
Aid not openly diſcover his fetrtiments, wis fufpected to lean 
towards the tiew opinions. His dioteſan, the bilkop of Duft- 
el enjoine@ bim, when he met with à good epiſtle or good 
goſpel,” which favoured the liberties of holy church, to preach 
en it, and let che reſt alone. Forreſt anſweret, that he had 
read both Old and New Teſtament, and had not found an ill 


epiſtle, or ill goſpel in any part of them. The extreme attach- | 


ment to the Scriptures was regarded in thoſe days as a ſure 
charaſteriſtic of hereſy ; and! Forreſt was foorr after brought to 
trial, and\condemned-to the flames. While tlie priefts were 
deliberating: on the place of his execution, a byſtander adviſed 
thers-to/hure Hint in ſome cellar: For that the ſmoke of Mr. 
. Patricke Huenilton had infected all mul on whom 1 it blew = 


1 


u dergy were at that time reduced to great difficulties, 


nor only in Scotland, but all over Europe. As the reformers 
aimed at x total fabverfion of ancient eſtabliſhments, which 


ey repreſented as idolatrous, impious, deteſtable the prieſts, 


wha-found both their honours and properties at ſtake, thought 
thatthey had'a right to reſiſt, by every expedient, theſe dange- 


rous invaders; and that the ſame ſimple principles of equity, 


which juſtified a man in killing a pyrate or a robber, would 


. acquit them for the execution of ſuch heretics. . A toleration, 


though it is never acceptable to Feen might, they ſaid, 


- | Spotfwood*s Hit. church of Scotland, p. 62. ; 
= Spotſwood, p. 65. | 
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. e in other caſes; but ſeemed. at abſurdity, he 
— fundamentals were ſhaken, and where the poſſeſſions, and even 
. - the ſubliſtence of the eſtabliſhed clergy were brought in danger: 
3 But though the church was thus carried by policy, as. well as 
. inclication, to Kindle the fires of perſecution, they found the 
ſucceſs gf this remedy very precarious, and obſefved, chat he 
enthuſiaſtic. zeal of the xeformers, inflamed by puniſhment, was 
apt to prove. contagious on the compaſſionate minds of the ſpec- 
Lators.. The new doctrine, amidſt all the dangers, to Which 
it was expoſed, ſpread; itſelf; ſecretly, every where; and the 
So FEE OY RPE RO ot een. in 
: 35 ; religion... Kit SL, cin eiten niiher M 
A 5 . r irt den e Lr it ay: i en 36594: 
By NN eee for "the: e in Scot- 
1 that the nobility, moved by the example of England, 
1 Fed, 1 had caſt 2 wiſhful eye on. the church revenues, and hoped, if « 
deformation took plage, eee ee eee 
. „ the eccleſiaſlics. James himſelf, who. Was. very poor, and v 
| i | ſomewhat inclined to magnificence, particularly in building, 
| | had been ſwayed by. like. motives ; and began to threaten/the- 
1 clergy with the Tame fate which b had attended them in the neigh 
bouring country, Henry allo, . neysr.. ceaſed , exhorting bis 
dephew t o imitate his example; and being moved both by the 
pride © making proſelytes, and the proſpect of ſecurity, if 
Scotland ſhould embrace a cloſe union with him, he ſolicited 
the King of Scots to meet him at Tork h and . Veedel 3 
promile to that ee. . 
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| Tur eccleſiaſtics \ were e dei * this reſolur 
tion of James, and they employed every expedient, in order to 
prevent the execution of 1 it. They . the dangers of 


1 innovation; 3 


5 
4 
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indie pernicious ebnſtquerices of Wenning che 
nobility already too ; dhe hazard of putting bimſelf 
into the hands of the Engliſh, his hereditary enemies; the 
ce which muſt enſue upon hig loſing the friendſhip of 
France, and of all forein'; tentates. To theſe conſiderations, 
they added the prof immediate intereſt, by which they 
found the King to be much governed: They offered him a preſent 
gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds Scots: They promiſed him, that 
the church ſhould always he ready to contribute to his ſupply : 
the means of filling his exchequer, and of adding a hundred 
thouſand pounds a year to the crown revenues. The inſinua- 
tions of his new Queen, to. whom youth, beauty, and addreſs 
had given a powerful influence over him, ſeconded all theſe 
reaſons ; and James was at laſt engaged, firſt to delay his jour- 
ney, then to ſend excuſes to tlie King of England, who had 


already ce ($0; n. in order to be e at the inter- 
view WAITE N l 26: $35] 4 a 


N 


Abs tz ee with the Aappoähement, out enraged at 
che affront, '' vowed vengeance againſt his nephew; and he- 
began, by permitting pyracies at ſea, and incurſions at land, to 
put his threats in execution. But he receiyed ſoon after, in his 
own family, an affront to which he was much more ſenſible, and 
which touched him in a point where he had always ſhewn an. 
extreme: delicacy.” He had El himſelf wy happy 1 in his 


# 


. Feen 1ib. xiv. Drummond i in Ja. 5. Pitſeotie, ibid.” Knox. 
Henry had ſent ſome be oks, richly ornamented, to hi; nephew, who, as ſoon as 
he las by the titles, that they had a tendency to defend the new doctrines, threw them 
into the ſire, in the preſence of the perſon who brought them: Adding, it was better 
he ſhould defiroy.them, than they him. See Epiſt. Reginald. Pole, pars 1. p. 172. 
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2 Diſcovery of 
the Queeh's 


diſſolute life, 
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city which the conjugal ſtate afforded him; amd he defired: the! 
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- tiles had eqvecly+ captirates big affections; rr | 
ſteret off is-devotedanathment'ts her. He bak evun put up: 
prayers in his chapel; regut ning thanks to heaven; fur thi; fal- 


biſhop of Lincoln to-compoſe'a form: of: thankſgivitg for that” 
purpoſe.- But tlie queen very little meritedd tis 'tenderneſs:. 
Sue had abandoned herſelf to lewdneſs, One Lafceltes-brought: 


intelligence of her-dif6hute liſd to Cranmer; aud told him, that 


is fter; formerdy & ſorvant in tlie ol@ dutcheſs. of Norfolkc's. 


family; with whom Catherine Was edacated;/ had given him a 
partioular- account off her | difbrders Doran and" Nn. 
both of them ſervance- of” the dutelieſs, lad been: admitted) 


t her: bedy and ſhe. ha® eventalion-little* care to- conceal? 


her ſhame; from the other ſirvants of the family, The: pri- 
mate, firuck' wth this: intelligence, which it was equathy 
dangerous to: conecalor-to-diſtover, communicated: rhe matter 


to the earl of Hertford and to the chancellor-- They agree; 


that the matter ſhould by no means be buried in ſilence ; and 
the archbihap bimdolf ſeemed: the: moſti proper, perſon: to diſ- 


dlaſei it: to: the: King. Ctanmex, unwilling to ſpeak ono; deli- 


qate a ſubjeſt, wrote. a;, narratiye of ther whole, and conveyed x 
it. ta Henty, who was: infinitely aſteniſhed-at the intelligence. 
80 confident was he ofthe. fidalit a his conſort, that he gave.” 


at firſt nd credit to the in fortnatiomʒ and he ſaid tea the privy- 
ſeal, to lord Ruſſel, high admiral, Sir Anthony: Brown, and 


Wriotheſely, that he regarded the whole as a forgery. Cran- 


mer was now in a very perilous ſituation; and had not full- 
proofs. been found, certain and inevitable. deſtruction hung over: 


kim. The King's impatience, oer Sod Fu ere 
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Arte Week ue Mitke G Sh TY Suga f wat cif de. 
ordlerdtl bo S chmine Fafttilts, Wh pttfifed tn the thformation e, 
e had wen; ant Ailf appealtt'to Ris fiter's reftifiboy, That 4 
noblehnd mille next 4 pretener of Hümtiug, and went to Suf- 
c; whete" the wottitn at that time reſitleck: He found Her both - 
cönftattt ir tier former intelligence; aud parkictiftr ts" to the 
facts; antthe dhe Bors Bur tod tuch the face of 3 probabilicy.. e 
3 and Derha n, who were arrẽſted at the ſame tim E ane | vn 
mined-by the Waibel made the Queen's guilt ity 
perry by their confeſſion ; and diſcovered other particulars, - | 
which rædbunded {atY 1 more to her diſhonour, - Three maids of . 
the fam 7 were admitted i1 into her ſecrets ; and ſome of them 
kad even paſf"the night i in bed with her and her lovers. All 
the examinatibns were laid before the King, who was fo deeply 
affected, that he remained a long time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt 
burſt into tears: He found to his ſurprize, that his great ſkill 
in diflingulſhing a true maid, of which he boaſted in the caſe 
of Anne of Cleves, had' failed him in that of his preſent conlort. - 
The Queen' being now queſtioned, denied her guilt ; ; but when 7 
informed, that a full diſcovery was” made, the onfeltea;. that. - 
| the hail been criminal before her marriage;' and only inſiſted, 
that ſhe had never been falſe to the King's bed. But as there 
was evidence, that one Colepeper had paſſed the night with her 
alone fince her marriage; ; and as it appeared, that the had 
taken Derham, her old paramour, into her ſervice; ſhe ſeemed * 
to deſerve very little credit in this aſſeveration; and the King 


beſides, was not of a humour: to make any difference between. i 
_ theſe degrees of guilt. . 


. ol 


Ws: OE found, that he could not fo fully nor expeditiouſſy 73 as; 
late bis vengeance on all theſe criminals as by aſſembling a_' 16a Jun. 


enn, 
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— intrument; of; bis-guranny, The row 


| 9 houles, haying received the Queen's confeſſion, began by an 


addreſs to the King, -which conſiſted of ſeveral particulars. 
They entreated him not to be yexed..with. this, untoward acci- 
dent, to; which all men were ſuhject; but to conſider. the 


Cs ho anon ee ng.af non ofa; 
and from thele views to derive. a ſuhject of conſolation, , They 
.__. defired leave to frame a bill of attander againſt-the Queen and 

her accomplices; and they begged him 0 give his aſſent to 


this bill, not in perſon, which, would renew his vexation, and 
might * Bis health, but by commiſſioners appointed for 
that purpole. | And as chere Was a., law in force, making it 
treaſon to ſpeak ill of the "Queen, as well as. Kiop,, they — 


his royal pardon, if; any . of them ſhould, on the Pr eſent oc OCCa=. 
bye, avs! tranſgrelſed. any part of that Ratute. TETERTY: 


1 rf 2 145 N 4 15 lr ret jt * 167 Beni 59. 


ner raluenl, Fe 
Parliament proceeded to. à bill of: attainder for treaſon againſt 
the Queen, and the, iſcountels of Roche ford, who had con- 
ducted her ſecret amouts ; ; add in this bill Colepe per, and 
Derham, Were allo e comp Prize. At the me time Pe palſed 


A bill of attainder for ATR of. treaſon agaight. the. old 
dutcheſs of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother ; ; her uncle, lord 


| William Howard, * 1 his lady, together with the. counteſs of | 


Bridgewater, and bine, perſons more ; becauſe they knew the 
Queen's , VICIOUB courſe of life (ty her marriage, and had 


498: 37 


|  conceale it. This Was an effect of Henry s uſual extrava- 
| gance, to expect that parents ſhould ſo far forget the ties of 


natural affection, and the ſentiments of ſhame and decency, as 


to reveal to him the moſt ſecret diſorders of their family. He 
| e ſeems © to have been ſenſihle of the W of this ſen- 
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ament; but he found means of enriching his exchequer from 
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3 from this fatal accident, he engaged the Parliament 
t framir a law equally full of extravagance. It was enacted, 
that any one, who knew, or vehemently preſumed any guilt 
in the Queen and did not) within twenty days, diſcloſe it to 
the King or council, ſhould be guilty of treaſon; prohibiting | 
every one, at the ſame time, from ſpreading the matter abroad, 
orteven privately vrhiſpering it to others. It was alſo enacted, 
'that; if the King married any woman, who had been incon- 
tient; taking her for a true raid; ſhe ſhould be! guilty of 
treaſon, in caſe ſhe did not previouſly reveal her guilt to him. 
The people made merry with. this extraordinary clauſe, and - 
{aid} that the King, maſt» henceforth look out for a widow ; for 
no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded to incur: the penalty 


of the ſtatute *. After all theſe laws were paſſed, the Queen 
was beheaded on Tower-hilh together with the lady Roche- 
ford. They behaved in a manner ſuitable. to their diſſolute 
life; and as the, lady Rocheford was known to be the chief 
inſtrument, in bringing Anne Boleyn to her end, ſhe died 


unpitied 3 and men were farther | confirmed, by the diſcovery 
of this woman's guilt, in the favourable ſentiments, Which 


9 75 had: nnn = 111. ene Gere, 
Tis King n Rab no demand of any ſubſidies from this ii 


another quarter: He took farther ſteps towards the diſſolution 
of e ene, and other foundations of that nature. 
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= -nors, to make, a ſurrender of their revenues. to the King ad 
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P. — praſtifing 99 dhe profdepts end we- 


they had been ſucceſsful. with eight of them. But there was 
an obſtarie to their farther progreſb: I hed been -provigded, 
| by che local ſtatutes of molt of theſe foundations, that ae pre- 
fident, nor auy fellows, could make ſuch 3 deed without: the 
. unanimous vote of all the felloma; and this conſent was not 
caſily obtained, All, ſuch ſtatutes were now annulled by Purli- 
| ament ; and -the.. revenyes.'gf ' theſe . houſes, ſo uſefyb to the 
| public, were nom gxpoſet to the rapacity. of the King and his 
favourites. The church had heeg ſa long their pay that no- 


| bodg:was-ſunprizediat any pow ind made up it. From be 


regular, Henry now: proceeded ta make deraſtatiams on the 
ory ny many. of me biſhops 6 fo 
| fs of: bee ven, ——— _— = 
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Tus dergy have been ie 8 to PAR 
concert hy their temporal intereſts go hand in hand with a jea- 
Joufy for orthodoxy ;' and both thels-paſſions'be regarded,” by 
the ' people, ignorant and ſuperſtitious, as à real for Teuten⸗ 
Buri me vipleut and headfirong ws pee _— Heytry: now diſ- 


/ 


It was bn 45 W his ee 


county where the King ſhould appoint by commiſſion, The, ſtatutes of treaſon had 


been extremely multiplied in this reign ; and ſuch an expedient ſaved trouble and 
charges in trying that eriwe. The ſame Parkament crected Srelagd into #kingdom ; ; 
_ and Henry henceforth annexes the title, of King of Ireland to his: other titles. This 
* the commovs firſt began the practice of freeing any of their members, who 
were arreſted, by a writ iſſued þy che ſpeaker. © Formerly it was uſual for them to 
apply for a writ from chancery.to. that purpaſe. This precedent encreaſed-the auths- 
rity of the commons, and had afterwards e 9 . 
Þ 955» 956. * 95 l e ovrant 
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-oined theſe. objefts. Elie eapacity/es peatified enginnriaig O Har. 


che church; his bigotry and arrtganer by perſecuting heretics. . 


1542. | 


Though he engaged the Parliament to mitigate the penalties of 
the ſix articles, ſo far as regards the marriage of prieſts, which 
das now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of goods, chattels, and 
lands during life; he was ſtill equally bent on maintaining a 
rigid purity in ſpeculative principles. Ile had appointed a 
dommiſſion, conſiſting of the two archbiſhops and ſeveral 
biſhops of both ptovinces, together with a conſiderable number 
of doctors of diyinity ; and by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
macy he had given them in charge to chuſe a religion for his 
people. Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in 
this arduous undertaking, the Parliament, in 1541, had paſſed 
a law, by which they ratified all the tenets, which theſe 


dirines ſhould thercatter- eſtabliſh with the $194 conſent: 


they wok their ol hon thus rhe had no | ther dein 

religious as well as temporal concerns, than the arbitrary will 
* of their maſter. There i is only one clauſe of the ſtatute, which 
may ſeem at firſt ſight to ſavour ſomewhat-of the ſpirit of liberty: 
It Was enacded that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ſhould eſta- 
bliſh nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm. 
But in reality this proviſo was inſerted by the King, to ſerve 
his own. purpoſes. By introducing a confuſion and contradic- 
tion into the laws, he became more the maſter of every one's 
life; and property. And as the antient independance of the 
church. Rill gave him jealouſy, he was well pleaſed; under cover 
of ſuch a clauſe, to introduce appeals from the ſpiritual to che 
civil courts. It was for a like reaſon, that he would never 
promulgate a body of canon law; and he encouraged the 


judges on all occaſions to interpoſe in eecleſiaſtical cauſes, 
Vor. IV. e 


wherever 


A tooppy mD nor-; woch at firſt IV eRted for — 
Hp $4425 or TRrotmg ts 10 agent tl Aut, 
} Hub 75:30! 2294019 5 251 "24; 
[4 Tus Hing, es he ala ee eee een 
bywen np wiegem nt of l ſpiritual ſupremacy which Re 
believed inherent in him; employed his comm̃iſſiomers to fete& 
u ſyſtem of tentts for the 1afſeftt and belief of the don. 
A mall vlume was ſoon after publiſhed, called, che ſiturivn 
n (Chriſtian Man, Which 'was iebeived by the one Aỹn, 
urid voted to be the infullihle ſtandard uf orthodoxy. All the 
elles Paid, of Juſtification, "faith, recen. cod wet. 
Aid gracu, are there defined, with a leaning towards the byi- 
nion df che reformers: The fütrumente, which a few Years 
before were duly allowed to be three, ure hom ęnereßſed to 
the number of ſeven, confdmably to che ſentiments of che 
rea The King's caprice is diſternable fliroagh6ut the 
3 atd the boœk is in renity to de regarded 45 His com- 
Poſition. For Henry, while he fade his opinion à rule for 
we — would tye his On hands by no canon hör àutho- 
rity, ot even by _" which he Hieſalf had Ns eſta- 
nnn ny 


Tux ra nad nem dun after to ſee A Hürther Antante 
of te King's incomſtaney. He was not Tong Hätisfied With his 
Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man: He ordered a new bobk to 
be 'compoſed, called, the Erudition f 'a Chriftian Alan; and 
without aſking the aſſent of the convocation, he / publiſhed, 
Dy his own authority, and that of the Parliament, this new 
1 erg "It differs from the Inſtitution 13 but the 
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King uns na leſs paſtiye-in his now-orged-than he had bees 
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in the eld; and he required the belief of the nation to veer L——— 


about at his ſignal. | In both theſt books, he was particularly 
careful to ineulcate the doctrine of paſſive obedience; and he 
was no leſs careful to retain the Ae gin 15 Fine 4 e . 
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u E me Rich er was A th his « vn 8 bop among yh 


alſo the clergy, what. courſe to take with the Scriptures. A 


review had beep made 27, the eccleſiaſtical ſynod of the new 
trapffation, of che Bibl le; and Gardiner | had propoſed, chat, 
inſtead of em ployips, Engliſh expreſſions throughout, 1 
Latin "words ould ſtill be 2 ſerved; becaple, they contained, 
as he e ſuch. peculiar energy and ſignificance, | that 
they had po dent terms in the vulgar tongue 


72 AQ FP 7 


Among a were 1 a, penitentin, pontifex, contritus, bolo- 
Tau , aca 8 ceremonia, myſterium, gre 
915 ce id um, bumililas,  Jatiifattio, peccatum, Fratia, 
hoſtia, charitas, &c. But as this mixture would have appeared 
extren mely barbarous, and was, ain. calculated for no other 
purpoſe chan to retain the people 1 in their antient ignorance, 
the Propoſal Mas rejected. The knowled ge of the people, 
however, at leaſt their diſputative turn, ſeemed to be an incon- 
venience ſtill mare dangerous; and the King and Parliament,, 
ſoon after 128 publication of the Scriptures, retracted the con- 

ceſſion, whi 2 had formerly made; and prohibited all 
but Senulemen And, megchants 10 peruſe them. Even that 
Uberty was, not. granted, without an eren heſitation, and a 
© Burnet, 315» f C | „ 1543s 
e eee 
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| People, ne ſeems to Have en extreme y perplexed, as were 
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5 CHAP, | Ant of, che: onſequences: Theſe bes were avs to, 
. % it be dine quietly; and with; good. order. And the 
n  prevmble;to the act ſets. forth, that many ſeditious and igno- 

A. rant perſons had abuſed the liberty granted them for reading 

46 the Bible, and that great diverſity of opinion, animoſities, 

eee ſchiſns had been occaſioned by perverting the 

+ ſenſe of the Scriptures,” It ſeemed very difficult to, regon- 

cile | the King fer mode el for unitormiry,, with, ** 


free enquiry. er ir 
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ry erazed.. 0 8 platen 5 e 
to every new book chat wWas Printed, or. parker book that 
9 was: fold. The word, Pope, was carefully omitted or blotted 
but; 25 if that precaution could aboliſh the term from the 
language, 0 or as if ſuch a perſecution of it did not rather i imprint 
It _ frongly i in * memory of the 7 n 


n 
iin 7 


Tur King wok care about this time to * the churches 

of another abuſe, which had crept, into them. Plays, inter- 

| ludes,' and farces were there often aQted i in derifion of the for- 
mer ſuperſtitions; and the reverence of the multitude for 

—  antient principles and modes of worſhip, was thereby gradually 
| effaced', We do not hear, that the catholics attempted to 
retaliate by employing” this powerful engine againſt their 
adverſaries, or endeavoured by like arts to expoſe that fana- 
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| aQtuated.. Perhaps the people were not diſpoſed. to reliſh a cn ae, 
jeſt on that ſide: Perhaps the greater Gmplicity and the more XXII. 


* 


ſpiritual abſtract worſhip7of the proteſtants, gave leſs hold to 1842. 
E 1 which is com monly founded -on ſenſible repreſen ta- 

It was, therefore, a very agreeable conceſſion, which 

* ks: made the catholic on; od to dae eng theſe 
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* Tnus Henry Uboued inceflantly, by ares: ered, ; 
and penal ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects to an uniformity in 
their religious ſentiments: But as he entered, himſelf, with 
the greateſt earneſtheſs, into all theſe ſcholaflic diſputes, he 
encouraged the people, by his example, to apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain afterwards to expect, 
however preſent fear might reſtrain their tongues or pens, that a 
they would 08 in eh FANG a tenets.« or G pre- 
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af Scats for flightnmg the adwanses, which he matte for 
kis frioniideip,, would gladty have obtained = ſupply From: the 
Scotland. Parliament, to enable him to proſecute that enterprtzeʒ brtt-as 
be did not think it prudent to diſcover his intentions, the Par- 
liament, conformably to their frugal maxims, would under- 
ſtand no hints; and the King was diſappointed in his expecta- 
tions. He continued, however, to make preparations for war; 
and ſo ſoon as he thought himſelf in a condition to invade 
Scotland, he publiſhed a manifeſto, by which he endeavoured 
to juſtify his hoſtilities. He complained of James's diſap- 
pointing him in the promiſed interview; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel *.: But in order to give a, more ſpecious 
colouring to the enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; that 
his nephew had given protection to ſome Engliſh rebels and 
fugitives, and had detained ſome territory, which, Henry pre- 
en Naa to England. He even revived the old claim 
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— to Wim us his letze dont urid fuperzor. He-employed EXT, 
the ck of Norfolk, Whom he cnlled the ſcourge of the Scots; . 
i» Wirtniatid in the war; dad though James fent the biſhop 
of Aberdeen, und Sir James 'Learmorit of Daifay, to appeaſe 
his uncle, he Would hearken to tio terms of accommodation. 
Wulle Norfülk Was aſſembling His army at Newcaftle, Sir Ro- 
bert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, 
Sir Brian Latoun, and others, made an Incurſion into Scotland, 
and advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging 
and deſtroying that town. "The carl of Angus, and George - 
Douglas, his brother, who Had been ſo many years bamiffied 
their country, and had ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, jeined 
the Engliffi army in tis incurſion; and the forees, commanded 
by Bowes, exceeded four thouſand men. James had not been 
negligent in his preparations for defence, and had poſted a 
confiderable body, under the command of the earl of Huntley, 
for the protection of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head 
of his vaſſals, was haſtening to join Huntley, when he met 
wich the Englith army; and a battle immediately enſued. - 
While'they were engaged, the forees under Huntley began to 
appear; and the Engliſh, afraid of being ſarrounted and over- 
powered, took to flight, atid were purſued by the enemy. 
Evers, Latoun, and ſome other perfons of diſtinction, were 
taken Priſoners. A few only. of ſmall note fell in this 


24 Auguſt. 


Tur duke of Norfolk, mean white, began to move from his 
eamp at Newcaſtle; and being attended hy the catfs of Shrewfr- 
bury, Derby, -Cumbertand, Surrey, Hertfortl; Rutland, with! 
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. forces amounted to above twenty thouſand: men ; and it 

4542. the utmoſt efforts of Scotland to refiſt ſuch a formidable 
47 axmament. James had aſſembled his whole military force at 
Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to advance ſo ſoon as he ſhould 
be informed of Nortfolk's inyading his kingdom, The Engliſh 
paſled the Tweed at Berwic, and, marched along the banks of 
the river as far as Kelſo; but hearing that James had gathered 
together near thirty thouſand. men, they repaſſed the river at 
that village, and retreated into their own country The Kin 
of Scots, inflamed with a deſire of military glory, and of 
revenge on his invaders, gave the ſignal for purſuing them, 
and carrying the War into England. He was ſurprized to find, 
that his nobility, who were in general diſaffected on account of 
the preference, which he had given the clergy, oppoſed, this 
reſolution; and, refuſed to attend him in his projected enter- 
Prize. , Enraged at this defection, he reproached them with 
_ cowardice, and threatened vengeance z, but ſtill reſolved, with 
the forces.which adhered to him, £0. make an impreſſion on the 
enemy's country. He ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern 
borders, Who entered England at Solway firth; and he himſelf 
followed them at a ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon 
occaſion, ; Diſguſted, however, with the refraQtory diſpoſition 
of. his nobles, he ſent a meſſenger to the army, depriving lord 
| Maxwel, their general, of his commiſſion, and conferring the 
command on Oliver e a private gentleman, who was 
his favourite. The army was extremely diſpleaſed with this al- 
teration, and was juſt ready to diſband; when a ſmall body of 
Englich appeared, not exceeding .500 men, under the command 
of Paeres and M uſgrave. A panic ſeized che Scots, who 1 im- 
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Few were killed in 
manywere taken priſpners, and ſome af the principal nobility: i ren. 


Among theſe, the earls of Caflilis; and Glencairn; the lords ver. 
Maxwel, Fleming, Sommerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were res ” 


all ſent to London, and tiven in cuſtody to different nenn. 


eee ee e a eee e e eee bit to ee 
Tun King of Scots, heating of this diſaſter,” was con- 
founded; and being naturally uf à melancholic diſpoſition, as 
well as endowed with a high ſpirit, he loſt all command of his 
tempet qu ithis? diſmal: Oeaſh˖ẽjõGee Rage againſt his nobility, 
who, he. believed, had, betrayed, bim 3, ſhame for a defeat by 
ſuch unequal numbers regret of the paſt, fear of the future ; 
all theſe paſſions. ſo wrought; upon him, that he would admit 
of no conſplation, but abandoned himſelf wholly. to. deſpair. 
His body was waſted by, ſympathy with his anxious mind; and 
even his life began to be thought in danger. He had no iſſue 
living ; F and bearing that his, Queen was ſafely delivered, he 
aſked whether the. had broyght him. a male ar. female child 
| Being told,, the latter; he tur turned about 3 in his bed: hog The 
crown came with. a woman,” ſaid he, and it will 20 with 
« one: Many miſeries await this poor kingdom : : Henry will 
W make | it his own. either by force of arms or by marriage.“ 
A few days after, he expired, in the flower of his age; a 1th of De- 
prince of conſiderable virtues and talents ; well fitted, by his -x 05 ut 


vigilance and perſonal courage, for repreſling thoſe. diſorders, — 12586 


to Which, his kingdom, during that age, was ſo much expoſed. 
He, executed juſtice. with the greateſt impartiality and rigour ; 
but as he ſupported the commonalty and the church againſt the 
Mel TVs L 1 152 frapine 
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> The protsſtants alſo, whom he repreſſed; have endeavoured: to 
| throw many iaing on bis memory; but hade not been able 26 


* - any conſiderable irmpuration on vi So eee eee 
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Haan was u0 ſooner informed! of hin Abe dd ofthe. 
death of his nephew, than he projected, as James had foreſeen, 
the: ſcheme, of uniting; Scothad: td his own dominions, by 
marrying his ſon; Edward, toithe heireſs: of that kingdom *. 
He called together. the Scots nofilesy/ who were his! prifoners 3 
and after reproaching thou, in ſevere terms, for” their breach 
of treaty; as he pretended be began RR If ron, aud 
' Propoſed to them this enpedient, "by" hen, he" hoped; 'thoſe 
diſorders, iv prejudhcial ts both' flates, wotild for the future 
be prevented. He offered to bation rhe their liberty with- 
/ out ranſomʒ and only required bfithom(eny igements to favour 
.- the marriage of che Prince of Wales with their young miſtreſs. 
They were eaſily prevailed on to pive weit aMent to 4 pro- 
F aid" 'Þ YWratitageous to both 
Eingdoms; and being conducted to Newcaltle,” they delivered | 
wo the duke of Norfolk, boltiges f HE! Thief return, in caſe'the | 


er preg oct: 2477; 

N The perſecutions Sl during James's s reigns are not to he, afaribed_ to U. 

> bigotry, a vice, of which he fam to have been as free as Francis the firſt-of the em- 

- + 1 peror; Charles, Both ef whom, ad Well as James, ſhewed, in different Nerlods, of their 

- lives, inchnation. to che nem doJripgs.  .T m f theſe 

; : 5 4 1 2 ee entirely fm th e PLES n EBA Eel age, 
Which rendered it impoſſibleForithem to act with greater temper or moderation, aſter 

they had e reſolut on of ſupporting the antient xlablifipents, ,* So, violent 


was the propenſity of the times towards 1 innovation, that a bare tolration of hy new 
preachers was equivalent to a formed defign of changing the national 1 
e hene +4 U 
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ger from dr ſpreadirg of the wew-bpiniohs; had Beſtowed on 
Beutbtt, he Prittiate; the Grgaitty df cirdimal, in örder to cbhfer 
more {Alert aud Authority upon Him; and that prelate had 
det dot —_— as brite miniher to Funke, 40 as the bed 
of that Pärty, w k defen 110 > antient privileges and pro- 
Ferties 9 the e pon the death of his, ma lier, this 
man, apprehenſive. of ws pe Bit both to his party and 
 kimlglh,, endeavoured | 60 keep pollefſion of power; and 
for that purpoſe, he i is accuſed of executing a a deed, which 
required a high degree of temerity. He forged, it 18 ſaid, a 
hl 455 5 King, appointing himſelf, and three noblemen, 


eget of the. kingdom during che minority, of the infant 
Prince 75 At leaſt, for hiſtorians: are not well agreed in the 
| cireumſtinces of me fact, he had read to James a paper of chat 
e to Which that monarch, during, the delirium which 
preceded his deach, had given an ir & affent and appror 
bation . By virtue of this will, Beaton had put himſelf in 
poſſeſſion: of the government; and having joined his intereſts 
with thoſe of the Queen-dowager; he obtained the conſent of 
_ the match 4 n and lade ” ne, of che 

carl of Arran. 


4 


3 ES ; car] of. e of Ik name of b Hamilton, was next 
3 to the crown by his grandmother, daughter of James the 
third ; and on that account ſeemed beſt entf, to pofſeſs that 
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tender infancy, procured him many partizans ; and though his 

character contained dittle . ſpirity, activiey. or ambition, a pro- 
penſity. which. hę had. diſeovered for, ene opinions, had 

i Attached to him. all the:zcalous,promotery gf theſe innovations. 

ede wee e e Fate de als gf ds on 

1 I family, as od der hls make op "Ons tio to, the cardinal's 

; adminiſtration, and. the ſpicion Beaton” s ien. with 

ie acceſſion of the noblemen, who ho had been oners in Eng- 

— nd, allied too by bende Mods, ſenk 7885 ro rang was able 

10 Furt che balance bla: Ab NNE The Lark of Angus and his 

brotber, Having taken the preſent opportunity öf returning thts 

| their! native country, oppoſed - the cardinal with all the force 'of 

that powerful family ; and the majority of the convention had 

now etnbraced oppoſite: intereſts to thoſe which fortderiy pre- 

Vailed. Arran was declared governor; dhe cardinal was com- 

witten 0 buſtoch under che care of lord Seton; and a negotia- 

uon was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler; che Englith ambaſ- 

\ --  faQor; forthe marriage of the infant Queen with che Prince of 

Wales. The following conditions were quickly agreed vn; that 

e Queen mould remain in Scotland till ſhñe was ten years of 

l age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England to be educated; 

That ſix Scots nobles ſhould immediately be delivered as hoſtages | | 

: to Henry; and that the kingdom; notwithſtanding its union 

wiu.ith England, ſhould ſtill retain its laws and privileges. By 

means of theſe equitable conditions, the war between the na- 

tions, which had threatened Scotland with ſuch diſmal calami- 

ties, ſeemed to be fully n and to be "O's into 515 

pena WA and amity. | B08. 7 


cd; Wins. Sir Ralph Sadler's Letters, 
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| -\Bibe: eie 600 previiles on Seton to 
ew him to his liberty, was able, by his intrigues, to con- 


found all theſe meaſures, which appeared to be ſo well con- 
certed; He aſſembled the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtics; and 


having repreſented to them the imminent danger, to which 
their revenues and privileges were expoſed, he perſuaded them 


to collect privately from the clergy a large ſum of money, by 
which, if entruſted to his Pow he promiſed to o ver- 
turn the ſchemes of their enemies. Beſides the partizans, - 
whom he acquired by pecuniary Reg he rouzed up the 
zcal/of thoſe, who were attached to the catholic worſhip; and 
he repreſented the union with England as the ſure forerunner - 
of ruin to the church and to the antient religion. The national 


antipathy of the Scots againſt their ſouthern neighbours, was 


alſo an infallible engine, by which the cardinal wrought upon 
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the people; and though the terror of Henry's arms, and their 


own inability to make reſiſtance, had procured a temporary 


. aſſent to the alliance and marriage propoſed, the ſettled habits 


of the nation produced an extreme averſion to thoſe meaſures. - 


The Engliſh: ambaſſador and his train received many inſults 
from perſons whom. the. cardinal had incited to commit thoſe 


indignities, in hopes of bringing on a rupture: But Sadler very 


prudenily” diſſembled the matter; and waited patiently, till 


the day appointed for the delivery of the hoſtages. He then 


demanded of the regent the performance of that important 
article ; but received for anſwer, that his authority was very 


precarious,” that the nation had now taken a different impreſ- - 


ſion, and that it was not in his power to compel any of the 
nobility to deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Engliſh. Sadler, 


foreſeeing the conſequence of this refuſal, ſent a ſummons to 
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to fulſil the promiſes which they had given, of returuing into 
_ cuſtody. None: of them «diſcovered ſo much ſentiment of 
honour, as. to perform their engagentents, except Gilbert 
Kennedy, carl of Caſſilis. Henry was ſo well pleaſed with the 


behaviour of this nobleman, that he not only received: him 
graciouſſy, but honoured him with preſents, gave him his 


liberty, awd {ent bin back to SC. Wand ate, 


Thees debe ke a4 this sb ine Gough it reflected 4 
eee the nation, was not unacceptable to the cardinal, 


| who foreſaw, that all theſe perſons would now be deeply inte- 
reſted to maintain their enmity and oppoſition to England, And 


ab a war was ſbon expected with that kingdom, he found it 
neceſſary immediately to apply to France, and to crave the 


aſſiſtance of that antient ally, during the preſent diftreiſes of 


the Scots nation. Though the French King was fully ſenſible 


of his inte ſt in ſupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could 


not have been made on him at a more unſeaſonable juncture. 
Hie pretenſions on the Milaneſe; and his reſentment againſt 
Charles, had engaged him in a war with that potentate ; arid 
having made very great, though fruitlels efforts during the 
preceding campaign, he was the more diſabled at preſent from 
defending his own dominions, much more from granting 
any ſuceour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a 

young nobleman of -a great family, was at that time in the 
French court; and Francis, being informed, that he was 


engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity with the Hamiltons, 
| who had n. his father, ſent him over to his native 


17 | Buchanan, * 
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And he promiſed, that a ſupply of money, and; if neceſſary, 
even military ſaecours, ſhould: ſoon be diſpatched: after! him. 
Arran, the governor, feeing all theſe preparations againſt him, 
aſſemble@ his friends, and made an attempt to get the perſon. 
of the infant Queen in his cuſtody; but being repulſed, he was 
obliged to come to an accommodation with his enemies, and to 
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entruſt chat precious charge to four neutral perſons, the heads 
of potent families, the Grahams, Areſkines, Lindſeys, and 
Leviſtons. The arrival of Lenox, in the midft of theſe tranſ- 


actions, ſerved to render the victory of the French oh kc over 
che ern _ more as tran 95 


2 THz "FER which Henry met wich in Scotland from 
the-French-antrigues, excited his reſentment; and farther con- 
firmed i the reſolution, which he had before taken, of breaking 

with France, and of uniting his arms watt-thoſe of the emperany 

He had: other grounds: of complaint againft the French King; 

which, though not; of great importance, yet being recent, 

were able to. overbalance: thoſe: great injuries, which he had 
formerly-recexreds from Charles. He pretended, that Francis 
had engaged to:umitate has example in ſeparating: himſelf en- 
tirely from the ſee of Rome, and! that he had broken his 
promiſe in that particular. He was: diflitiafied;. that James, 
his.nephew; had, been: allowed to marry, firftf Magdalene of 

France, then a princeſs of the-hauſe of Guiſe; and he conſi- 

dered theſe alliances as pledges;, which Francis gave of hag 

intentions to: ſupport the Scots againſt the power of England *. 

He had been informed of ſeme- railleries, which the French 


King had thrown; out againſt his conduct with regard to his | 
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— S owed him, had ſacrificed-him to) the emperor; 
1543- and, in the confidence of friendſhip, had raſhly revealed his 
ſeerets to chat ſubtle and intereſted / monarch. And he com- 
-plained, that regular payments Were never made of the ſums | 
du to him by France, and of the penſion, which had been 
„ite. Impelled by all theſe motives, he alienated; himfelf 
from his ancient friend and confederate, and formed a league 
Wich the emperor, who very earneſtly courted his alliance. 
This league, beſides ſtipulations for mutual defence, contained 
a plan for invading France; and the two monarchs agreed to 
enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of twenty-five 
thouſand men; and to require that prince ta pay Henry all the 
ſums which he owed him, and to conſigu Boulogne, Montreuil, 
Terouenne, | and. Ardres, as a ſecurity for the regular payment 
of his penſion for the future: In caſe theſe conditions were 
ected, the confederate princes agreed, to challenge, for 
Henry, the crown of France, or, in default of it, the dutchies 
of | Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne; for ae the 
Y dutchy of Burgundy, and ſome other territories*. - That they 
45 might have a pretence for enforcing theſe claims, they ſent a 
meſſage to Francis, requiring him to renounce hs alliance 
with Sultan Solyman, and to make reparation för all the pre- 
judice, which Chriſtendom had. ſuffered from that unnatural 
confederacy. Upon the French King's refuſal, war was declared 
«againſt him by the allies. It may be proper to remark, that 
the partizans of France objected to Charles his alliance with the 
heretical King of England, as no leſs odious than that which 
Francis had eontracted with Solyman: And they obſerved, that 
this league was a breach of that ſolemn promiſe, which he 
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King ſummoned a new ſeſſion of Parliament, in order to obtain 


ſupplies for his projected war with France. The Parliament 
granted him a ſubſidy to be paid in three years: It was levied in 


a peculiar manner; but exceeded. not three ſhillings . in the 


pound upon any individual The convocation gave the King 


ſix ſhillings in the pound, to be levied in three years. Greater 
ſums were always, even during the eſtabliſhment of the catholic 
religion, exacted from the clergy than from the laity: Which 
made the emperor Charles ſay, when Henry diſſolved the monaſ- 
teries, and ſold their revenues, or beſtowed them on his nobility 


and courtiers, that he had Enes the . which brought him 


the Own 85 
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law, by which the King's proclamations were made equal to 
ſtatutes: They appointed, that any nine counſellors ſhould 
form a legal court for puniſhing all diſobedience to proclama- 
tions. The total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well 
as of all parliaments, ſeemed, if the King had ſo pleaſed, the 
neceſſary. conſequence of this enormous law. He might iſſue a 
proclamation, for the execution of any penal ſtatute, and after- 
wardg try the criminale, not for breach of the 1 but for 


** « They WI were worth i in een 0 ſhillings and upwards to five pounds, paid 
four pence of every pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, eight pence; from ten 
pounds to twenty. pounds, ſixteen pence; from twenty and upwards, two ſhillings. 
Lands, fees, and annuities, from twenty ſhillings to five pohnds, paid eight pence in 
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Wwe the wow with the emperor. \ Was negociating, the 22d January.' 


AParhament. 


Tun Parkanzent alſo facilitated the execution of the former 


the pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, fixteen pence; from ten pounds to 


twenty pounds, two ſhillings ; from twenty pounds and upwards, three ſhillings, 
Collier, vol. ii. p. 176. 
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ener. debe ene 4s His Presta 12— thac bs 


Ems lord Mountjoy entered a proteſt againſt"this/ Wy and it is 
| Ae! , equally remarkable, that that proteſt OY oy: entered 
. any nnn an bellals rei”. ; 
eren 
[ „us ane Glen waged, 8 FRY 
ef Tome hiws regarding religion, which the Parliament paſied,. 
in order ts grtFy The King's heimour, It was farther enacted 5, 
this feen, that every fpiritual perſon, who prenched or taught 
contrary to the doctrine contained in the King's book, the Eru-. 
dition of s chriſtian than, or conmary to uny dofritic which he 
ſhall henceforth promulgate, was to be admitted on the firſt 
conviction to renounee Mis errors; on the ſecond, he was re- 
quired to ehrry a fuggot; Which if be refuſed vo do, or fell into, 
a third 'offence, be was to be burnt. But the laity, for the 
third offence, were only to forfeit their goods and chuttels, and 
to be liable to perpetual impriſonment. Indictments muſt be 
Hid within a year after che offence, und the priſpner was allowed: 
to bring Witheſſes for his purgation. Theſe penalties were 
kigtiter than thoſe formerly impoſed on a denial of trariſubſtan- 
thition: It 'was, Rowever, fubjbined in this ſtatute, that che 
act of tlie fix articles was flill in force: But i order to make 
the King more entirely maſter of kis peöple, it Was ena ted, 
that he might hereafter, At His Pleaſure, change this act, or 
any proviſion in it. By this elauſe, both parties were retained. 
in fubjection : So far as regarded religion, the King was in- 
veſted, in the fulleſt manner, with the ſole legiſlative authority 
in his kingdom: And all his ſubjetts were, under the fevereſt 
penalties, expreſsly bound to receive implicitly, whatever: 
doctrine he ſhould pleaſe to recommend to them. 


721 


* Burnet, p. 322 2 31 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
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km eee eee The King Keenan 
married Catherine Par, widow of Nevil lord Latimer; e 121 da, 

of virtue, and ſomewhat inclined to the new docttine. By this . 
marriage, Henry confirmed hat had formerly been d 

in jeſt, that he would be abliged to eſponſe a widow. The 
King's leagye with the emperor, ſcemed a circumſtance no leſs 
favouzable to the. gatholic party aud tha. mae Fempgined 
AY mr ane between * fackions. ü 


Fu advantages, gained by this pomertul 2 5 ber 
men Henry and Charles, were very inconſiderable during the 
Preſent per. The campaign was opened with .a victory, 
gained by the ko of Cleves, Francis's ally, over the forces 
of the emperor * : Francis, in perſon, took the field early; 
and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of the whole 

dutchy of Luxembourg: He afterwards took Landrecy, and 
added ſome fortifications toit. Charles, having at laſt aſſembled 
a powerful army, appeared in the Low Countries; and after 
taking. almoſt every fortreſs in the dutchy af Cleves, he reduced 
the duke to ſubmit to the terms, which he was pleaſed to pre- 
ſeribe to him. Being then joined by a body of ſix thouſand 
Engliſh, he fat down. before Landrecy,' and covered the. ſiege | 
with an army of above forty thouſand men. Francis advanced 
at the head of an army not much inferior ; as if he intended 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to abandon the ſiege : 
But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing each other, 
and all men ſtood in expectation of ſome great event; the 
French king: found means to throw depend into Landrecys 


> Memoires du Bellay. lib. 10. BITE” 
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h ee eee ee ene eas. 
re, A aafagt he frre ANNE STARR 
1 ene nnen a eb eee kenne pere 
Ri 1 Ni eb d St Aübpalltnt zn ö 
{Paik eue was dee by-the gate b 
wile 4 d wen tranſuctions on the continent: But the 
intereſts of his Kingdom were much more deeply concerned in 
the event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, was of . 
fo indolent and unambitious a character, that, had-he not been 
ſtimulated by his friends and dependants, he never had aſpired 
to any ſhare in the adminiſtration 3 and when he found him- 
ar overpowered by the party of the” Queen<dowager, the 
eardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he was glad to accept'of any 
terms of accommodation, however dihonourable. ' He even 
gave them a fure pledge of his. ſincerity, by renouneing the 
{+ principles of the reformers, and reconciling himſelf to the 
154 4 6 vey Romiſh communion in the Franciſcan church at Stirling. By 
this weakneſs and levity he loſt his credit with the whole 
nation; and rendered the proteſtants, who were hitherto the 
ehief ſupport of his power, his moſt mortal enemies. The 
cardinal acquired an entire aſtendant in the kingdom : The 
. Queen-dowager put implicit confidence in kim : The governor 
was obliged to yield to him in every pretenſion: Lenox alone 
was become an obflacle to his er and reduced him to 
ſome 1 110 5 | 


Affairs of 


Tus inveterate e which had' taken Epe e een tlie 
families of Lenox and Arran, made the intereſts of theſe two 
noblemen entirely incompatible; and as the cardinal and the 
French party, in order to engage Lenox the more in. their. 

e | | 1 


e * K N n 1 vm 
1 | 


fill farther to rouze the animoſity of the Hamiltons. Lenox 


too had been encouraged to aſpire to the marriage of the 


Queen-dowager, which would have given him ſome preten« 
© fions to the regency; and as he was become aſſuming, on 
account of the ſervices, which he had rendered the party, 

the cardinal Found, that, ſince he muſt chuſe between the 


friendſhip of Lenox and Arran, the latter nobleman, who was- 


more eaſily governed, and who. was inveſted. with preſent 


authority;. was in every reſpect preferable. In order to remove 


tie former, after the eaſieſt and leaſt obnoxious manner, he 

| wrote to Francis, with whom he had entire credit, by means 
of the duke of Guiſe, father of the Queen-dowager ; and after 
praiſing Lenox for his paſt ſervices, he repreſented the preſent 
difficulties and obſtructions, which he occaſioned in the admi- 
niſtration, and- defired that he might be recalled to France, 
where he enjoyed great credit and large poſſeſſions. But the 
impatience of Lenox to attain his purpoſes, allowed not this 
political artifice Ieiſure to operate. Finding that he was not 
likely to fucceed in his pretenſions to the Queen-dowager, and 


that Arran. prevailed in every conteſt, lie retired to Dunbarton, 
the governor of which was entirely in his intereſts; he entered 


into a ſecret negociation with the Engliſh court; and he ſum- 
moned his vaſſals and partizans to attend him. All thoſe who: 
were inclined' to the proteſtant religion, or were on any account 


diſcontented with the cardinal's adminiſtration, now regarded 


Lenox as the head of their party; and they readily made him 


z tender of their ſervices. In a little time, he had collected 


aſe} bot lttered tim ith this hopes of ſucceeding 0 the 8 


crown after their infant ſovereign, this rivalſhip had tended D 
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n with immediate deſtruction. The cardinal had no equal force 


1544. 


modation with the governor and the cardinal. Thalent peace 
Vas reſtored ; but no confidence took place between the parties. 


| to oppoſe to him; but as he was a prudent man, he foreſaw. 
chat Lenox could not long ſubſiſt ſo great an army, and he 
 -endeavoured to protract time, by opening a negociation with 
him. He feduced his followets, by various artifices ; he engaged 


the Douglaſſes in his intereſts ; he repreſented to the whole 


nation the danger of civil wars and commotions : And Lenox, 


finding himſelf' engaged in an unequal conteſt, was at laſt 
obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept terms of accom- 


Lenox, fortifying his caſtles, and putting himſelf in a poſture 


of defence, waited the ſauccours of the Engliſh, from whoſe 


aſſiſtance alone he expeRed to obtain the ſuperiority over his 


* 


| Waris the winter ſeaſon 5 Henry "RE err 


6 uary I = 
« Aka operations, he ſummoned a new Parliament; where a law was 


paſſed, ſuch as he was Rete to dictate, with regard to the 


ſucceſſion of the crown. After declaring, that the prince of 


Wales, or any of the King's male iſſue, were firſt and imme- 
diate heirs to the kingdom, the Parliament reſtored the two 


princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, to their right of ſucceſſion. 
This ſeemed a reaſonable piece of juſtice, and corrected what 
the King's former violence had thrown into confuſion ; but it 
was impoſſible for Henry to do any thing, however laudable, 
without betraying, 3 in ſome circumſtance, his uſual extravagance 


and caprice: Though he opened the way for theſe two prin- 
eeſſes to mount the throne, he would not allow the acts to be 


reverſed, which had declared them n ; he made the 
| Parliament 


HENRY vn. 


. ne excluding hom, if CHAP. 
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they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions, which. he ſhould be 


pleaſed to impoſe; and he required them to enact, that, in 
default of his own. iſſue, he might diſpoſe of the crown, as he 


Pleaſed, by will or letters patent. He did not probably foreſee, 


chat, in proportion. as he degraded the Parliament, by rendering 


them the paſſive inſtrument of his variable and violent inclina- 


tions, he taught the people to regard all their acts as invalid, 


and ee n even the n which he was ſo bent. 


w attain. 


„ oli es pee. that che King's uſual' file mould be 
King of England, France, and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, and on earth the ſupreme head of the church of Eng 
land and Ireland.“ It ſeemed a palpable inconſiſtency, to 
retain the title of Defender of the faith, which the ſee of Rome 
had conferred on him for maintaining its cauſe againſt Luther; 
and yet ſubjoin his eccleſiaſtical ee in oppoſition to the 
claims of that ſee. 


| A N act was alſo paſſed, for the remiſſion of the debt, which 
the King had lately contracted by a general loan, levied from 
the people. It will eaſily be believed, that, after the former 
act of this kind, the loan was not entirely voluntary '. But: 
there was a peculiar circumſtance attending the preſent ſtatute, 
which none but Henry would have thought of: That thoſe 


who had already got payment, either in whole or in part, 


ſhould. refund the ſums to the exchequer. 


THz oaths, wh Henry: eſtabliſned for the ſecurity of his: 
eccleſiaſtical model, were not more reaſogable than his other: 


1 35 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 


meaſures. 
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> All his Gigs, of any difiution hadialready Born 
eee eee Spree but as the clauſes 
5 | ebe Age eee entirely ſatisfactory, 
another cath was impoſed; and it was added, that all thoſe 
wo had taken the former oaths, ſhould be underſtood to hate 
Lis | | taken the new one A ſtrange ſuppoſition! to repreſerit men 
1.1 „FFF | 


| '* 


Tux moſt commendable law, to which the Parliament gave 
their fantion; was that by which ee eee Pk 
fix articles, and enacted; that no perſon ſhould: be put to his 
trial upon any accuſation concerning any of the offences com- 
Prized in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except on the oath of twelve 
perſons. before commiſſioners authorized for that purpoſe; and 

that no perſon ſhould be arreſted or committed to ward for any 
| ſuch offence before he was indicted. Any preacher,” accuſed | 
of ſpeaking in his ſermon contrary to 3 Aer muſt be 

indicted within rey days. 


1 Tux King ven NTT the limits of his exorbitant 
authority, whenever he demanded ſubſidies, however moderate, 
from the Parliament; and, therefore, not to hazard a refuſal, 
he made no mention this ſeſſion of a ſupply: But as his wars 
both with France and Scotland, as well as his uſual prodigality, 
had involved him in great expence, he had recourſe to other 
methods of filling his exchequer. Notwithſtanding the former 
abolition of his debts; he yet required new loans from his ſub- 
Jects: And he enhanced gold from forty-five ſhillings to forty- 
| eight an ounce; and ſilver from three ſhillings and nine peace 


TE OAT « 35 Hen: VII. e. . 
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to e ſhillings. | His cedtoned for this innovation, was to pre= CHAP: 


vent. the money from being exported ; as if that. expedient Run. , 


could anywiſe ſerve the purpoſe. He even coined ſome baſe + 
money, and ordered it to be current by proclamation. He | 
named commiſſioners for levying a benevolence, and he ex- 
torted about ſeventy thouſand pounds by this expedient... Read, 
alderman of London, a man ſomewhat advanced in years, 
having refuſed to contribute his ſhare, or not coming up to 
the expectations of the commiſſioners, was inrolled as a foot K 
foldier in the Scottiſh wars, and was there taken priſoner, _—_— 
Roach, who had been equally refractory, was thrown into 1 
priſon, and obtained not his liberty but by paying a large com- | 
poſition ®, Theſe powers of the prerogative, (which at that 
time paſſed unqueſtioned) the King's compelling any man to 
ſerve in any office, and impriſoning any man during pleaſure, 
not to mention the practice of extorting loans, rendered the 
ſovereign, in a manner, abſolute maſter of the perſon and pro- 
Peay ooh r ere 


EARLx this year the King ſent a fleet and army to 1 
Scotland. The fleet conſiſted of near two hundred veſſels, and 
carried on board ten thouſand men. Dudley lord Liſle com- 
manded the ſea forces; the earl of Hertford the land. The 
troops were diſembarked near Leith; and after diſſipating a ſmall 
body which oppoſed them, they took that town without reſiſt- 
ance, and then marched to Edinburgh. The gates were ſoon - 
beat down (for little or no reſiſtance was made); and the Eng- 
liſh firſt pillaged, and then ſet fire to the city. The regent and 
cardinal were not prepared to oppoſe ſo great a force, and they 

| Herbert. Stowe, p. 588. Baker, p. 292. 


= Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, p. 588. | FOES 


. by a new body under Evers, warden of che eaſt marohes, he 
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laid waſte the whole eountry, burned and deſtroyed Hadding- 
ton and Dunbar, and then retreated into England; having loft 
only forty men in the whole expedition. The earl of Arran 
collected ſome forces; but finding that the Engliſh were already 
departed, he turned them againſt Lenox, who was juſtly ſuſ- 
pected of. a correſpondence with the enemy. That nobleman, 
after making ſome reſiſtance, was obliged to fly into England; 
where Henry ſettled a penſion on him, and even gave him his 
- niece, lady Margaret Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox 
ſtipulated conditions, by which, had he been able to exe- 
cute them, he muſt have reduced his 2 ta a n ſer· 
: vitude 495 * 
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ſion; by which he inflamed the paſſions of the Scots, without 
ſubduing their ſpirit; and it was commonly ſaid, that he did 
too much, if he intended to ſolicit an alliance, and too little, 
if he meant a conqueſt *, But the reaſon of his withdrawing 
the troops fo ſaon, was his eagerneſs to carry on a projected 
_ enterprize againſt France, in which he intended to employ the 
whole force of his kingdom. He had concerted. a plan with 
the emperor, which threatened the total ruin of that monarchy, 
and muſt, as a neceſſary conſequence, have involved the ruin 
of England. Theſe two princes had agreed to invade France 
with farces amounting to above a hundred thouſand men: 
Henry engaged to ſet out from Calais ; Charles from the Low 
Countries: They were ta enter on no ſiege; but leaving all 
the frontier towns behind them, to march directly to Paris, 


n Rymer, vol. xv. p. 23, 29. Herbert. Burnet. | 
where 


HENRY Vl. 


where 8 to join theit forces, and thenee to proceed C 
to the entire conqueſt of the kingdom. Francis- could not 
oppoſe, to theſe formidable ꝓteparations, much above forty 
thouſand men. . 


 HenxY, having appointed the Queen regent during his 
«abſence, paſſed over to Calais with thirty thouſand men, ac- 
compatiied with the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Fitzalan 


lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Francis Bryan, 
= the moſt flouriſhing nobility and gentry of his kingdom. 
The Englith army was ſoon joined by the count de Buren, 
ns of Flanders, with ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe ; and the whole compoſed an army, which nothing on 
that frofitier was able to refift. The chief force of the French 
army was drawn to the fide of WY welt in order to oppoſe 


the {perl 


Tix emperor, with an army of near fixty thouſand men, 
Had takerr the field much earlier than Henry; and not to loſe 
time, while he waited for the march of his confederate, he ſat 
down before Luxembourg, which he took i He thence proceeded 


to Commercy on the Meuſe, which was furrendered to him: 


Ligny met with the ſame fate: He next laid ſiege to St. Diſier 
ort the Marne, which, though a weak place, made a brave 
reſiſtanee, under the count de Sancerre, the governor, and the 
. Thege was A beyond expectation. 


Tax emperor was employed before this town at the time 
_ the Englith forces were aſſembled in Picardy. Henry, either 


Nn 2 tempted 


ext! of Arundel, Vere earl of Oxford, the earl of Surrey, 
Paulet lor d St. John, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord Mountjoy, 
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car. ban by the ideſernietet conditidn of the mae frontiers, 
iy XXX or thinking that the- emperor had firſt broke engagements by 
1544 forming ſieges, or, perhaps, foreſeeing at laſt the dangerous 

| conſequences of deſtroying entirely the French power, inſtead | 

of marching forward to Paris, ſat down before Montreuil and 
Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk commanded the army before 
 Montreuil: The King himſelf that before Boulogne. Vervin 

was governor of the latter place, and under him Philip Corſe, 

a brave old ſoldier, who encouraged the garriſon to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity againſt the Engliſh. He was 

| 14th Sep-: Killed during the courſe of the ſiege, and the town was imme- 
tember. Aiately ſurrendered to Henry, by the cowardice of Vervin ſ 
who was IP SES for this diſhonourable e- 


. 
ation. -— 
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Don tnc the courſe of this Gege, Charles had. taken 80 
Diſier; and finding the ſeaſon much advanced, he began to 
hearken to a treaty of peace with France, ſince all his . 

for ſubduing that kingdom were likely to prove abortive. 
order to have a pretence for deſerting his ally, he ſent a 2 
ſenger to the Engliſh camp, requiring Henry immediately to 
fulfil his engagements, and to meet him with his army before 
Paris, Henry replied, that he was too far engaged in the 
ſiege of Boulogne to raiſe it with honour, and that the emperor 
himſelf had firſt broke the concert by forming ſieges. This 
18th Sep Anſwer ſerved Charles as a ſufficient reaſon for concluding 
tember.. a peace with Francis, at Crepy, where no mention was 
made of England. He ſtipulated to give Flanders as a dow- 
ry to his daughter, whom he agreed to marry. to the | 
duke of- Orleans, Francis's ſecond ſon; and Francis, in re- 
turn, withdrew his troops from Piemont and Savoy, and 


renounced 


u * * r v. 


Italy. s peace, ſo advantageous to Francis, was procured, 
partly by e deciſive victory obtained in the beginning of the 
ee py the count d'Anguyen over the imperialiſts at Ceri- 
ſolles in Piemont, partly by the emperor s great deſire to turn 
his arms apainſt the proteſtant princes in Germany. Charles 


ordered his troops to ſeparate from the Engliſh in Picardy; and 


Henry, finding himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, 
returned into England. This campaign ſerved to the populace, 
as matter of great triumph; but all men of ſenſe concluded, 
that the King had, as in all his former-military enterprizes, 
made, at an infinite charge, an acquifition, which was of no 
manner of pnloquence. 


Tux war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conducted feebly, 
and with various ſucceſs. Sir Ralph Evers, now lord Evers, 
and ſir Bryan Latoun, made an inroad into that kingdom; 


and having laid waſte the counties of Tiviotdale and the Merſe, 
they proceeded to the abbey of Coldingham, which they took 


poſſeſſion of, and fortified. * The regent aſſembled an army of 
eight thouſand men, in order to diſlodge them from this poſt; 


but he had no ſooner opened his batteries before the place, than 


a ſudden panic ſeized him, and he fled to Dunbar. He com- 
plained of the mutinies of his army, and pretended to be afraid 
leſt they ſhould deliver him into the hands of the Engliſh : But 


his own unwarlike ſpirit was generally believed to have been 
the motive of this diſhonourable retreat. The Scots army, 


upon the departure of their general, immediately fell into con- 
fuſion; and had not Angus, with a few of his retainers, 
brought off the cannon, and protected their rear, the Engliſh 
might have gained great advantages over them. Evers, elated 


with 


renounced all be bo Milan, Naples, and Ret territories in 
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boaſted to Henry, that he had conquered all 
Scotland to the Forth; and he claimed a reward for this impor- 
+ 15#* tant ſervice. . The duke of Norfolk, who knew with what dif- 
j culty fuch acquiſitions would be maintained againſt a warlike 
people, adviſed the King to grant him, as his rewatd, the con- 

queſts of which he ſo highly boaſted. The next inroad made by 

1545» the Engliſh, ſhewed the vanity of Evers's hopes. This general 
led about five thouſand men into Tiviotdale, and was employed 

in ravaging that country; when intelligence was brought him, 

that ſome Scots forces appeared near the abbey of Melroſs. 

Angus had excited the regent to more activity; and a procla- 

mation being iſſued for aſſembling the troops of the neighbour- 

ing counties, a conſiderable body had repaired to the public 

ſtandard. Norman Leſly, ſon to the earl of Rothes, had alſo 
Joined the army with ſome volunteers from Fife; and he inſpired 

courage into the whole, as well by this acceſſion of force, as by 

his perſonal bravery and intrepidity, In order to bring their 

troops to the neceſſity of a ſteady defence, the Scots leaders 

ordered all their cavalry to diſmount; and they reſolved to 

wait, on ſome high grounds at Ancram, the aſſault of the 

- Engliſh, The Engliſh, whoſe paſt ſucceſſes had taught them 

Rur. too much to deſpiſe the enemy, thought; when they. ſaw the 
| Scots army led off the field, that the whole army was retiring ; 
and they haſtened to attack them. The Scots received them in 

good order; and being favoured by the advantage of the ground, 

as well as by the ſurprize of the Engliſh, who expected no 
reſiſtance, they ſoon put them to flight, and purſued them with 
conſiderable ſlaughter. . Evers and Latoun were both killed, 

and above a thouſand men were made priſoners. In order to 

| ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis, ſome time after, ſent 


over a body R auxiliaries, to the number of three thouſand 
6 five 


nr 


ive hundred men, under the command of Montgomery, lord 
of Lorges *. Reinforced by theſe fuccours, the regent aſſem- 
Vled an army of | fifteen thouſand men at Haddington, and 
marched thence to ravage the eaſt borders of England. He laid 


alf waſte wherever he came; and having met with no conſider- 
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able reſiſtance, he retired into his own country, and diſperſed 


his army. The earl of Hertford, in revenge, committed 


ravages on the middle and weſt marches; and the war on both 
ſides was ſignalized, rather by the ills infficted on the enemy, 


than by any conſiderable advantage gained by either party. 


Tn war likewiſe between France and England was not diſ- - 
tinguiſhed this year by any memorable event. Francis had 


equipped a fleet of above two hundred fail, beſides gallies; 


and having embarked ſome land forces on board, he ſent them | 


to make a deſcent in England*. They failed to the Iſle of 


Wight, where they found the Engliſh fleet lying at anchor in - 
St. Helens. It conſiſted not of above a hundred fail; and the 
admiral thought it moſt adviſable to remain in that road, in 
hopes of drawing the French into the narrow paſſages and rocks, 
which were unknown to them. The two fleets cannonaded one 
another for two days; and except the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, 
one of the largeſt ſhips of the Engliſh fleet, the damage on 


both ſides was inconfiderable. The French landed troops in 
the Iſle of Wight, and committed ravages ; but being repulſed 
by the militia of the country, they retired to their ſhips, which 
ſoon after ſet ſail for France. They were again driven by the 
wind on the coaſt of England, where they met with the Eng- 
liſh fleet; and a new cannonading -enfued, which proved no 
more deciſive than the foregoing. It was indeed ſcarce poſſible, 


Buchanan, lib. 15, Drummond. | 4 Beleair, Memoires du Eellay. 
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that a feet at that time could, without boarding; gain an conſi- 
derable advantage oyer the enemy. The cannon were com- 
monly fo ill ſerved, that a French writer of memoirs * obſerves, 


as a circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, that each of theſe nume- 
rous fleets in a two hours engagement, fired full three hund 


ſhot. One ſmall veſſel in our time , without difficulty, 
do thrice as much. VVV 
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Francie's chicf intention, in 1 ſo great a fleet, 
was to prevent the Engliſh from throwing ſuccours into Bou- 
logne, which he intended to beſiege; ; and for that purpoſe, 
he ordered a fort to be built, by which he propoſed to block 
up the harbour. After a conſiderable loſs of money. and time, 
the fort WAS found ſo ill conſtrued, that he was obliged to 
abandon. it; and thou gh he had brought together, on that 


frontier, an army - of near forty thouſand , men, he was not 


able to effect any conſiderable enterprize. He broke into the 


territory of Oye, an extent of country, which lies near Calais, 
and which ſerved commonly to ſupply | the. garriſon with pro- 
viſions; and he laid it entirely waſte by fire and ſword. Several 
ſkirmiſhes enſued between the French and Engliſh, in one of 


which the duke of Aumale received a remarkable wound. A 


lance was run into his head between his eye and noſe; and 


notwithſtanding that the lance broke, and the head of it 
remained in the wound, he was not diſmounted by ſo violent 


a ſhock ; and the head of the lance being extracted by a ſkilful 


ſurgeon, Aumale afterwards. recovered, and rendered himſelf 


extremely famous under the name of duke of Guiſe. 
Henry, in order to defend his poſſeſſions in France, had levied 
fourteen thouſand Germans; who, having marched to Heurines 


De Langey, | 5 
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in th bihopric of "EY bound FM has could advance no 


farther. The emperor would not allow them a, paſſage through 
his dominions : They received intelligence of a ſuperior army 
on the ſide of France ready to intercept them: Want of occu- 
pation and of pay ſoon bred a mutiny among them: And 
baving ſeized, the Engliſh commiſſaries as a ſecurity for 


arrears, they retreated into their own country. There ſeems 
to have been ſome want of foreſi ght in this expenſive arma- 


ment. Hp 

"Tat great expence of theſe two wars, maintained by Henry, 
obliged him to ſummon a new Parliament. The commons 
granted him a ſubſidy, payable f in two years, of two ſhillings 
a pound on land * : The ſpirituality voted him ſix ſhillings a 
pound. But the Parliament, apprehenſive leſt more demands 
ſhould be made upon them, endeavoured to ſave themſelves by 
a very extraordinary liberality of other people's property; 
and in one vote they beſtowed on the King all the revenues of 
the univerſities, as well as of the chauntries, free chapels *, 
and hoſpitals. Henry was pleaſed with this conceſſion, as it 
encreaſed his power ; ; but he had no intention of deſpoiling 
learning -of all her endowments ; and he ſoon took care to 
inform the univerſities, that he meant not to touch their reve- 
nues. Thus theſe antient and celebrated eſtabliſhments owe 
their ſubſiſting to the generoſity of the King, not to the pro- 
tection of this ſervile and proſtitute Parliament. 

Thoſe who poſſeſſed goods or money, above ſive pound and below ten, were to 
Pay eight pence a pound: Thoſe above ten pound, a ſhilling, 


A chauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar in ſome cathedral 
church, &c. endowed with lands or other revenues for the maintenance of one or more 


prieſis, daily to ſay maſs or perform divine ſervice, for the uſe of the founders, or ſuch. 


others as they appointed: F ree chapels were independant on any church, and endowed 
for much the ſame purpoſe as the former. Jacob's Law Dict. 
Vor. IV. Oo Tue 
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353 preambly of a ſtatute ; in which they recognize the King to 
ee have always been, by the word of God, ſupreme head of the 

church of England; and acknowledge, that archbiſhops, biſhops, 

| and other ecdleſiaſtical perſons, have no manner of juriſdiQtion- 
but by his royal mandate: To him alone, fay they, and ſuch. 
perſons as he fall appoint, full authority and power is given 
from above to hear and determine all manner of 5H eccleſi-- 
aſtical, and to correct all manner of herefies, errors, vices, . 
and fins whatfoever. No mention is here made of the concur- 

- rence of a convocation; nor. even of a Parliament. His. 
clamations are acknowledged: to have, not only the force. of 
law, but the authority of reyelation ; and by his royal power 

he may regulate the actions of men, controul their words, 

and even direct their inward ſentiments and opinions. e 


oy 


— 


3 Tur + King made in perſon a ſpeech; to- the Fee mest on 
2 th · Decem· 
proroguing them; where, after thanking them for their loving 
© attachment to him; which, he ſaid, equalled what was ever 
» paid by their anceſtors to any King of England, he complained 
of their diſſenſions, diſputes and animoſities in religion. He 
told them, that the ſeveral pulpits were become a kind of 
batteries. againſt each other; and that one preacher. called 
: 238 8 another heretic and anab aptiſt, which was retaliated by the 
Et: opprobrious appellations of papiſt and hypocrite : . That he 
- * had permitted*his people the uſe of the Seriptures, not in order 
| | to furniſh them materials for. diſpute and railing, but that he 
might enable them to inform their conſciences-and inſtruct their. 
children and families: That it grieved his heart to find how 
that n N was er wy: being een into 


1 37 Hen. VIII. c. 17. 


the 
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| a . of every alehouſe and os and employed as 

- + pretence for deorying the ſpiritual and legal paſtors : And 
that he was ſorry to obſerve, that the word of God, while it 
was the object of ſo much anxious ſpeculation, had very little 
influence on their practice; and that though an imaginary 
knowledge ſa much abounded, charity was daily going to 
decay *, The King gave good advice; but his own example, 
by encouraging ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill qualified to 
promote that peaceable ſubmiſſion of opinion, which he recom- 


1 HNA V empl oyed in military preparations the money granted 
| by Parliament ; and he ſent over the carl of Hertford, and lord 


Lille the admiral to Calais, with a body of nine thouſand men, 
two thirds of which conſiſted of foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes 


of ſmall moment enſued with the French; and no hopes of any 
eonſiderable progreſs could be entertained by either ſide. 


Henry, whole animoſity againſt Francis was not violent, had 
given ſufficient vent to his humour by this ſhort war; and 
finding, that from his great encreaſe in corpulence and decay 
in ſtrength, he could not hope for much longer life, he was 
deſirous of ending a quarrel, which might prove dangerous to 
his kingdom during a minority. Francis likewiſe, on his part, 
was not averſe to peace with England; becauſe, having lately 
. loſt his fon, the duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient claim 
upon Milan, and. foreſaw, that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on that 
account, break out between him and the emperor. Commil- 
lioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a ſmall place between 
Ardres and Guiſnes, the articles were ſoon agreed on, and the 
peace ſigned by them. The chief conditions were, that Henry 


C * Hall, fol. 261. Herbert, p. 534. 
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debt due by Francis ſhould be paid. This debt was ſettled at 
two millions of livres, beſides a claim of 500% livres, 


which was afterwards to be adjuſted. Francis took care to 
comprehend Scotland in the treaty. Thus all that Henry ob- 

| thined bya war, Which coſt him above one million three hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds ſtethingꝰ, Was a bad ſecurity for a” 


ns which was got a AN 1222 the value. BETTE © oy 
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Tux King, now freed: from all . wars, had ter 


to give his attention to domeſtic affairs; particularly to 


eſtabliſhmetit of uniformity in opinion, on which he wa 


intent. Though he allowed an Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, 
he had hitherto been very careful to keep the maſs in Latin; 
but he was at laſt prevailed with to permit, that the Litany, a 


conſiderable part of the public ſervice; ſhould be celebrated in 
the vulgar tongue; and by this innovation, he exeited anew 
the hopes of the reformers, who had been ſomewhat difcou- 


_ raged by the ſeverity of the law, which enacted the ſix articles. 


One petition of the new Litany was a prayer to ſave us from the 
tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and from all his deteftable enor- 
matics. Cranmer employed his credit to draw Henry into far- 


ther innovations; and he took advantage of Gardiner s abſence, 


who was ſent in an embaſſy to the emperor: But Gardiner, 
having wrote to the King, that, if he carried his oppoſition 
againſt the catholic religion to greater extremities, Charles 
threatened to break off all commerce with him, the ſucceſs of 
Cranmer's projects was for that time retarded. Cranmer loſt this 
year the moſt ſincere and powerful friend, whom he poſſeſſed 
at court; Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk: The Queen- 
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ROY of France, Soul to Suffolk, bad died ſome years 


before. This nobleman is one inſtance, that Henry was not 


altogether incapable of a cordial and ſteady friendſhip; and 
Suffolk ſeems to have been' entirely worthy of that favour, 
which,” from his earlieſt youth, he had enjoyed with his maſter. 
The King was ſitting in council when informed of Suffolk's 


death; and he took chat occaſion both to expreſs his own ſor- 


row for the loſs, and to celebrate the merits of the deceaſed. | 
He declared, that, during the whole courſe of their correſpon- 


dence, his brother-in-law had never made one attempt to 
injure an adverſary, and had never whiſpered a word to the 


diſadvantage of any perſon. Is there any of you, my lords, 
* who can ſay as much?“ When the King ſubjoined theſe 


words, he looked round in all their faces, and ſaw that confu- 


flon, Which the confacutnefs of ſecret Fae naturally threw. 
Ow chem 


F... 


"Chanwmen himſelf, when betidvdd of this apart was the 
more expoſed to thoſe cabals of the courtiers, which the oppo- 


fition of party and religion, Joined to the-uſual motives of in- 


tereſt, rendered ſo frequent among Henry's miniſters and coun- 
ſellors. The catholics took hold of the King by his paſſion for 


orthodoxy ; and they repreſented to him, that, if his laudable 


zeal for inforcing the truth met with no greater ſucceſs, it was 


owing altogether to the primate, whoſe example and encourage- 


ment were, in reality, the ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Henry, 
ſeeing the point to which they tended, feigned a compliance, 
and defired the council to make enquiry into Cranmer's con- 
duct; promiſing that, if he was found guilty, he would ſend 
him to the Tower, and bring him to condign puniſhment. All 
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CHAP. the world, now gaze the primate. for loſt; od his old friends, 
vr from mercenary views, as well as the oppolite party, from ani- 
- 1446, . moſity, began to ſhow him marks of neglect and diſregard. 
He was obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the lacqueys at the 
| dgor of the council-chamber, before he could be admitted; and 
nne in, he was told, that they had deter- 
mined to fend him to the Tower. Cranmer ſaid, that he ap- 
pealed to the King bimſelf; and finding his appeal diſregarded, 
he produced a ring, which Henry had given him as a pledge of 
favour and protection. The council were confounded; and 
when they came before the King, he reproved them in the 
ſeyereſt terms, and told them, that he was well acquainted with 
Cranmer's merit, as well as with their malignity and envy : 
But he was determined to cruſh all their cabals, and to teach 
them, by the ſevereſt diſcipline, Gnce gentle methods were in 
vain, a more dutiful .concurrence in promoting his ſervice. 
Norfolk, who was Cranmer's capital enemy, apologized for 
| «their conduct, and ſaid, that their only intention was to ſet the 
primate's innocence in a full light, by bringing him to an open 
trial: And Henry obliged them all to embrace him, as a ſign 
of their cordial reconeiliation. The mild temper of Cranmer 
rendered this agreement more Gincere on his . than is uſual 

x Wr en . . ' 
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Perſecutions. An 3 Henry” $ N f 5 Cranmer rendered guided 
| call accuſations againſt him, kis pride and peeviſhneſs, irritated 
* by; his declining ſtate of health, carried him to puniſh with freſh 
ſeverity all others, who preſumed to entertain a different opi- 
nion from himſelf, particularly in the capital point of the real 


preſence. Anne Alcue, a young woman of merit as well as 


4 ane vol. i. 8 343. 344- 3 Brit. in vita Cranm, mn 
beauty, 
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benny who had great connexions with is chief ladies at CHAP. 
cCburt, and with the Queen herſelf, was accuſed of dogmatizing \ ier ch * 
on that delicate article ; and Henry, inſtead of having indul- 346. 
gence to the weakneſs of her ſex and age, was but the more 
provoked, that a woman ſhould dare to oppoſe his theological 
ſentiments. She was prevailed on by Bonner's menaces to make 
a ſeeming recantation; but the qualified it with ſome reſerves, | 
which did not ſatisfy that zealous prelate. She was thrown 
into priſon, and there employed herſelf in compoſing prayers 
and diſcourſes, by which ſhe fortified her reſolution to endure. 
the utmoſt extremity rather than relinquiſh her religious .prin- 
ciples. © She even wrote to the King, and told him, that as to 
the Lord's Supper, ſhe believed as much as Chriſt himſelf had 
 faid of it, and as much of his divine doctrine as the catholic 
church had required: But while the could not be brought to 
acknowledge an aſſent to the King's explications, this declara- 
tion availed her nothing, and was rather regarded as a freſh 
inſult. The chancellor, Wriotheſely, who had ſucceeded Aud- 
ley, and who was much attached to the catholic party, was 
ſent to examine her with regard to her patrons at court, and 
the great ladies who were in correſpondence with her: But ſhe 
maintained a very laudable fidelity to her friends, and would 
confeſs nothing. She was put to the torture in the moſt bar- 
barous manner, and continued ſtill reſolute in preſerving ſecrecy. . 
Some authors add a very extraordinary circumſtance : That 
the chancellor, who ſtood by, ordered the lieutenant. of the 
Tower to ſtretch the rack ſtill farther ; but the lieutenant - 


* Pale, Speed, 780. | 
Fox, vol. ii. p. 578. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 209. But Burnet queſtions the 
truth of this eircumftance : Fox, however, tranſcribes her own paper, where ſhe relates. 
it I muſt add, in juſtice to the King, that he diſapproved of Wriotheſely”s conduQ, 
and commended the lieutenant. 
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Caen with that W 2 The * mondees 
him; Ibut met with a new. refuſal ;. Upon which chat magi- 


ſtrate; who Was otherwiſe a perſon, of. merit, but intoxicated 
with religious zeal, put his on hand to the rack, and drew it ſo 


violently that he almoſt, tore her body aſunder. Her conſtancy 
ſtill ſurpaſſed. the barbarity of her perſecutors, and they found 
all their efforts to be baffled... She was then condemned to be 


burned alive; and being ſo diſſocated by the rack, that ſhe 


could not ſtand, ſhe was carried to the ſtake in a chair. Toge- 
ther with her, were conducted Nicholas Belenian, a prieſt, 
John Laſſels of the King's family, ang John Adams a taylor, 
who had been condemned for the ſame crime to the ſame punith- 


ment. They were all tied to the ſtake; and in that dreadful 


ſituation, the chancellor ſent to inform them, that their pardon 
Was ready drawn and ſigned, and ſhould inſtantly be given 


them, if they would mem, it by a recantation. 1 They only bis 
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Pha 3 and they. foo with tranquillity PA executioner kindle the 
flames, which conſumed, them. 1 Wriotheſely did not conſider, 
chat this public and noted ſituation intereſted their honour the 
more to en 8 W e me, 
5 | ri 211 
en 10 n hats delity of Werk Abeue ſaved the 
Queen from this peril, ſhe ſoon after fell into a new danger, 
from which ſhe yery narrowly: eſcaped. There was an ulcer 
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broke out in the King's leg, which, added to his extreme cor- 


pulency and his bad habit of body, began both to threaten his 
life, and to render him, even more than uſual, peeviſh and 


paſſionate. The Queen, during this time, attended him with 


the moſt tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured, by every 


ſoothing art and r to allay choſe guſts of Inmnbur, 


to 
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10 Which he was become ſo ſubject. His favourite topic of C H a P. 

converſation was theology; and Catherine, whoſe good ſenſe XXIII. 

made her capable of diſcourſing on any ſubject, was frequently 1545. 

engaged in the argument; and being ſecretly inclined to the 

principles of the reformers, ſhe unwarily diſcovered too much 
of her mind on theſe occaſions. Henry, highly provoked, 
that ſhe ſhould preſume to differ from him, made complaints of 
her obſtinacy to Gardiner, who gladly laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to inflame the quarrel. He praiſed the King's anxious 
care for preſerving the orthodoxy of his ſubjects; and repre- 
ſented, that the more elevated the perſon was who was chaſ- 

« tiſed, and the more near to his perſon, the greater terror would 
the example ftrike into every one, and the more glorious would 
the ſacrifice appear to all poſterity. The chancellor, being con- 
ſulted, was engaged by religious zeal to ſecond theſe topics; 
and Henry, hurried on by his own impetuous temper, and 
_ encouraged: by his counſellors, went ſo far as to order articles 
of impeachment to be drawn up againſt his conſort, Wrio- 
theſely executed his commands; and ſoon after brought the 
paper to him to be ſigned: For as it was high treaſon to throw 
flander upon the Queen, he might otherwiſe have been queſti- 
oned for his temerity. In going home, he chanced to drop this 
important paper from his pocket; and as ſome perſon of the 
Queen's party found it, it was immediately carried to her. 
She was ſenſtble of the extreme danger, to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed ; but did not deſpair of being able, by her prudence and 
addreſs, ſtill to elude the efforts of her enemies. She paid her 
uſual viſit to the King, and found him in a more ſerene diſpo- 
ſition than ſhe had reaſon to expect. He entered on the ſub- 
jet, which was ſo familiar to him; and he ſeemed to challenge 
her to an argument in divinity. She gently declined the con- 
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Mich by their finſt creation, were made ſubjact co men: Ihe 


mak wes created after the image of God ; the female after the 


image of the male: It belopged to the huitband to chooſe prin- 
viples for his wife; the wife's duty was, in all caves, to adopt 


inplicitly the ſentiments of her huſband: And as 20 herſelf, it 


was doybly her duty, being bleſt with a huſhand, who was qua- 
hfied, by his judgment and learning, not only torchoaſe prin- 
ciples for his own family, but for the moſt wiſe and knowing of 


eh nation. Not ſo! by St. Mary,“ replied the King, 


« you are now become a doctor, Kate; and. better fitted to 
Sire than receive inſtruction.“ She meekly replied, that 
the was ſenſible how little ſhe was intitled to theſe praiſes; that 


thaugh the uſually declined not any converſation, however 


ſublime, when propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe well knew, that 


ber conceptions could ſerve to no other purpoſe than to give 


him a little momentary amuſement; that ſhe Tound the con 


verſation apt to languiſth when not revived by fome oppoſition, 


and ſhe had ventured ſometimes to feign a contrariety of ſenti- 


ments, in order to give him the pleaſure of refuting her; and 
that ſhe alſo propoſed, by this innocent artiſice, to engage him 


into topics, whence, ſhe had obſerved by frequent experience, 


hat ſhe reaped profit and inſtruction. © And is it ſo, fweet- 
_ © heart?” replied the King, then we are perfect friends 


* again.” He embraced her with great affection, and ſent 
her away with aſſurances of his protection and kindneſs. Her 
enemies, who knew nothing of this ſudden change, prepared 


next day to convey her to the Tower, purſuant to the King's 
Warrant. Henry and Catherine were converſing amicably in 
the: garden, when the chancellor appeared with forty of the 


3 purſuivants. 


] 
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* purſuivants:. 'The King ſpoke: to: him at ſome diſtance from CHAP. 


ner: She even overheard: the terms of tnave,. fool, and beaff, 
which: he: very liberally: beſtowed upon that magiſtrate; and 
then ordered him to depart his · preſence.· She after wards inter- 


poſed to mitigate his anger: He ſaid to her, Poor ſoul! owe 
„ know. not how little intitled this man is to your good offices. 


From thenceforth, the Queen, having narrowly eſcaped. ſo great 
a danger, was careful not to offend Henry's. humour by any 
contradiction ; and Gardiner, whoſe malice had endeavoured to- 


widen the breach, could never afterwards recover his favour and 
good opinion. 


Bur Henry's s tytannieal” diſpoſition, ſoured by ill health, 
burſt out ſoon after to the deſtruction of a man, who poſſeſſed 
a much ſuperior rank to that of Gardiner. The duke of Nor- 

folk and his father, during this whole reign, and even a great 
N part of the foregoing, had been regarded as the greateſt ſub- 
jects in the kingdom, and had rendered very conſiderable 
ſervices to the crown. The duke himſelf had in his youth 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by naval enterprizes : : He had much con- 
tributed to the victory over the Scots at Houden: He had 
ſuppreſſed a dangerous rebellion in the North: And he had 
always done his part with honour in all the expeditions againſt 
France, Fortune ſeemed to conſpire with his own induſtry, in 
raiſing him to the higheſt elevation. By the favours heaped 


on him from the crown, he had acquired an immenſe eſtate: 


The King had ſucceſſively been married to two of his nieces ; 
and the King's natural ſon, the duke of Richmond, had mar- 


55 Barnet, vol. i. p. 344+ "Herbert, p. 560. Speed, p. 780. Fox s Ads and Monu- 
ments, vol; ii. p. 58. 
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ried — Beſides 3 che antient family 
of the Moubrays, by which he was allied to the throne, he 
bad eſpouſed a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, who was: 
deſcended by a female from Edward the third: And as he was 
believed ſtill to adhere ſecretly to the antient religion, he was 
regarded, abroad and at home, as the head of the catholic 
party. But all theſe circumſtances, in proportion” as they 


exalted the duke, provoked the Jealouſy of Henry; and he 
foreſaw danger, during his ſon's minority, both'to the public 


tranquillity, and to the new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, from the 


attempts of ſo potent a ſubje&. But nothing tended more 


to expoſe Norfolk to the King's vengeance, than the preju- 
dices, which Henry had entertained. againſt the. earl of x Surrey, 
ſon to that nobleman. | 


SURREY was a young. man of the moſt 8 hopes, 


and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by every accompliſhment, which 
became a ſcholar, a courtier, and a ſoldier. He excelled i in all 
the military exerciſes, which were then in requeſt: He en- 


eouraged the fine. arts by his patronage and example: He | 


had made ſome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry; and being ſmit 


with the romantic gallantry of that age, he celebrated the 
praiſes of his miſtreſs, by his pen and his lance, in every 
maſque and tournament, . His ſpirit and ambition were equal 
to his talents and his quality; and he did not always regulate. 
his conduct by that caution and reſerve, which. his ſituation | 


required. He had been left governor of Boulogne, when that ; 


' town was taken by Henry ; but though his perſonal. bravery 


was unqueſtioned, he had been unfortunate in ſome rencounters 
with the French. The King, ſomewhat diſpleaſed with his 
conduct, had ſent over Hertford to command in his place; 

i 8 and. 
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and Surrey was py imprudent as to drop ſome ienbelbg expreſ- 
fions againſt the minifters, on account of this affront, which 
was put upon him. And as he had refuſed to marry Hertford's 

daughter, and even waved every other propoſal of marriage; 


Henry imagined, that he had entertained views of eſpouſing 
che lady Mary; and he was inſtantly determined to reprefs, 


by the moſt ſevere expedients, ſo . er an ambition. 


| AcTVATED by all theſe motives, and perhaps too influenced 
by that old diſguſt, with which the ill conduct of Catherine 
Howard had inſpired him againſt her whole family, he gave 
private orders to arreſt Norfolk and Surrey; and they were 
on the fame day confmed in the Tower. Surrey being a com- 
moner, his trial was the more expeditious ; and as to proofs, 
neither parliaments nor juries ſeem ever to have given the 
leaſt attention to. them in any cauſe of the crown, during 
this whole reign. He was accuſed, that he had entertained in 
his family ſome Italians who were ſiſpected to be ſpies; a 
ſervant of his had paid a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence 
he was ſuſpected of entertaining a correſpondence with that 
obnoxious prelate; he had quartered the arms of Edward the 
Confeſſor on his ſcutcheon, which made him be ſiſpected of 
aſpiring to the crown, though both he and his anceſtors had 
openly, during the courſe of many years, maintained that 
Practice, and the heralds had even juſtified ; it by their authority. 
Theſe were the crimes, for which a jury, notwithſtanding his 
eloquent and ſpirited defence, condemned this nobleman for 


high treaſon ; and their ſentence was ſoon after executed upon 
him. 5 | 
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embtaced a more; proper expedient for appeaſing Henry, by 


inſtrument-of- his tyranny and the: houſe of peers, without 
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TR inge of we duke of Norfolk was ſtill, if poſſible, 
. apparent than that af his ſon; as. his ſervices to, the 
crown. had heen much greater. His, dutcheſs, with, whow he. 
lived on bad terms, had been ſo. baſe as.to carry intelligence to 
his enemies of all ſhe knew, againſt kim: Elizabeth Holland, 


a, miſtreſs of his, had been equally ſubſervient to the deſigns f 


the court: Vet with all theſe advantages his accuſers diſcovered: 


no greater crime, than his once ſaying, that the King was 


fickly, and could not hold aut long; and the kingdom was 
likely to fall into diſorders, through. the diverſity. of religious 
opinions. He wrote a maſt pathetic letter to the King, pleading. 


making a ſubmiſſion and confeſſion, ſuch as his enemies required: 
But nothing could mollify the unrelenting: temper of the King. 
He aſſembled the Parliament, as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious 


4 examining the priſoner, without trial or evidence, paſſed a bill 


of attainder againſt him, and ſent it down to the commons. 
Cranmar, though, engaged for many. years in an oppoſite party 
to Norfolk, and though he had received many and great injuries 
from him, would have no hand in ſo unjuſt a proſecution; and 


hae retired. to his ſeat. at Croydon. The. King was now 


approaching faſt towards his end; and fearing leſt Norfolk 
ſhould. eſcape. him, he ſent a meſſage to the commons, by 
which. he deſired them to haſten the bill, on, peetence, that 


Norfolk enjoyed the dignity. of earl marſhal, and it was neceſ- 
ſary to appoint another, Who might officiate at the enſuing 


ceremony of inſtalling his ſon prince of Wales. The obſe- 
quious commons obeyed his directions, though founded on ſo 


* Burnet, updates 348. Fox, ( 
frivolous 
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Frivolori a pretence; and the King, having affixed the royal 

affent to the bill by commiſſioners, iffued orders for the execu- 
| tion of Norfolk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of January. 
But news being carried to the Tower, that the King himſelf 
had expired that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the 
warrant ; and it was not thought adviſable by the council to 
begin a new .reign- by the death of the greateſt nobleman in 
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the kingdom, who had been TAE by a ſentence ſo unjull 


and en. Fo; 


Tas King” 8 health had been long in a declining tate ; but 
for ſeveral days all thoſe near him plainly ſaw his end approach- 
mg. He was become ſo froward, that no one durſt inform 


him of his condition; and as ſome ' perſons, during this 
reign, had undergone the puniſhment of traitors for foretelling 
the King's death, every one was afraid, leſt, in the tranſports 
of his fury, he might, on this pretence, inflit death on the 
author of ſuch friendly intelligence. At laſt, Sir Anthony 
Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the fatal ſecret, and exhorted 
him to prepare for the fate, which was awaiting him. He 
expreſſed his reſignation; and deſired that Cranmer might be 
ſent for: But before that prelate arrived, he was ſpeechleſs, 
though he ſtill ſeemed to retain his ſenſes. Cranmer deſired 


him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt: He 
ſqueezed the prelate's hand, and immediately expired, after a 


Death of the 


King. 


reign of thirty-ſeven years and nine months; and in the fifty- | 


lixth year of his age. 2 


1 We Epitome of chronicles in the year 1541. 
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Tux King had made his . near a month before his 
deceaſe; in which he confirmed the deſtination of Parliament, 
by leaving the crown firſt to prince Edward, then to the lady 


Mary, next to the lady Elizabeth: The two princeſſes he 
_ obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting their title to the crown, 


not to marry without the conſent of the council, which he 


appointed for the government of his minor ſon. After his own 
children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances Brandon, marchi- 


oneſs of Dorlet, eldeſt daughter to his ſiſter, the French Queen; 
then on Eleonor, counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter. 


In paſſing over the poſterity of the Queen of Scots, his eldeſt 
ſiſter, he made uſe of the power obtained from Parliament; 


but as he ſubjoined, that, after the failure of the French Queen's 
poſterity, the crown ſhould deſcend to the next lawful heir, it 
afterwards became a queſtion, whether theſe words could be 


applied to the Scottiſh line. It was thought, that theſe princes 


were not the next heirs after the houſe of Suffolk, but before that 


houſe; and that Henry, by expreſſing himſelf in this manner, 


meant entirely to exclude them. The late injuries, which he 


had received from the Scots, had irritated him extremely 
againſt that nation; and he maintained to the laſt that cha- 


racter of violence and caprice, by which his life had been ſo 


much diſtinguiſhed. Another circumſtance of his will may 
ſuggeſt the ſame reflection with regard to the ſtrange contra- 


_ rieties of his temper and conduct: He left money for maſſes 


to be ſaid for delivering his ſoul from purgatory ; and though 


he deſtroyed all thoſe inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors 


and others, for the benefit of their ſouls; and had even left 


the doctrine of purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith, 
which he promulgated during his latter years; he was yet 
determined, when matters came to the laſt, to take care, at 


leaſt; 
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* is difficult 10 give : a ajuſt 3 45 4 this prince s quali- * charac- 


ties: He was ſo different from himſelf in different parts of his 
reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Herbert, his hiſtory 
is his beſt character and deſcription. The abſolute, uncon- 
trouled authority which he maintained at home, and the 
F regard which he acquired among foreign nations, are circum- 


While his tyranny. and cruelty exclude him from the cha- 
rater of a good one. He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of 
mind, which qualified him for exerciſing dominion over men; 


oourage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility: And though 


theſe qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regular 


and ſolid judgment, they were accompanied with good parts, 
and an extenſive capacity; and every one dreaded a conteſt 


with a man, Who was known never to yield or to forgive, and 
Who, in every controverſy, was determined, either to ruin 
himſelf or his antagoniſt. A catalogue of his vices would 
comprehend many of the worſt qualities incident to human 
nature: Violence, cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, in] juſtice, 
obſtinacy, arrogance, bigotry, preſumption, caprice : But 
neither was he ſubject to all theſe vices in the moſt extreme 


degree, nor was he, at intervals, altogether devoid of virtues : 
He was ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaſt of 


a temporary friendſhip-and attachment. In this reſpect he was 


unfortunate, that the incidents of his time ſerved to diſplay his 
e in their full 82805 : The treatment which he met with | 


— 


See his will in Fuller, Heylis, and Rymer, p. l 10. There is no reaſonable 
ground to ſuſpect its . 
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ſtances, which entitle him to the appellation of a great prince; 
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* — — ger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjects, ſcefried Wa 
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che moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt, at the ſame time, be 
ackniovicaged, that eee 
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his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary adminiſ— 
tration, this prince act only acquired the regard of his fubjets ; 
but never was-, the objec of their hatred :: He ſeems even 
in ſome degree to have pollefſed, 40 the laſt, their love and 
affection . His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit 
to captivate. the multitude: His magnificence and perſonal 
bravery rendered him illuſtrious in vulgar eyes: And it may be 
ſaid, with truth, that; the Engliſh. in that age were fo tho- 
roughly ſubducd, that, hre caſtern ſlaves, they were. inclined 
to admire thoſe acts of and tyranny, which. were 
nn ae | 


RE an ee of: Sende with Francis, mote "4 
eere and diſintereſted than. uſually takes place between neigh- 
bouring princes. Fheir common jealouſy of the emperor: 


* and toad reſemblance in their tharsQers, Maes are 
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ſets the French monarch hs) * very ſuperior and 
— hogan the cement of their mutual amity. 
Francis ig mid to have: been affected with the: Ring's death; and 
w/have: expreſſed} much rogret fbr tio los. His own health 
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ParHaments fat during this long reign,” exceeded not three 
years and/a- half. It amoutted not to a year during the firſt 
twenty years. The innovations in religion obliged him after- 
wurdo to call theſe aſſemblies more frequently: But though 
theſe were the moſt important tranſactions that ever fell under 
the coghizance" of Parliament; their devoted attachment to 
Henry's will, added to their earneſt deſire of returning ſoon to 
their country ſeats, produced a very quick diſpatch of the bills, 
and made the ſeffions of ſhopt:duration; All the King's caprices 
were; indeed; blindły / comptigd: with, and no regard was payed 
to the ſafety or liberty of tue. ſubject : Beſides the violent pro- 
ſecution of whatever he was pleaſed to call hereſy, the laws of 


treaſon were multiplied beyond all fotmer precedent. Even 


words to the:difparagement-of the King Queen, or royal iſſue, 
were ſubjected to that: penalty; and i little care was taken in 
ftaming theſe: rigorous Ratutes, that they contain obvious con- 
tradictions; inſomuch, that, had they been ſtrictly executed, 
every man, without exception, muſt have fallen under the 


penalty of treaſon. By one ſtatute , for inſtance, it was de- 


clared treaſon to aſſert the A 5 che King's marriage, 


« Le Thoe. 2 23 Hen, VIII. e. 7. ; 
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was no leſe a traytor. 80 monſtrous were. the inconſiſtencies, 


en ſubmiſſion of; his Parliaments. It is hard to ſay, whe- 


eee e 56h with regard to 


Aisronr or ENGLAND. | 


either eithen wich Cutherine of e Anne Boleyn. By an. 
cher , it Was treaſon to ſay any thing to · tlie diſparagement os 
ander of the princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth; and to call them 
purious would, no doubt, be conſtrued to [their ſlander: Non 
would even a profound ſilence, with regard: to. theſe delicate 
Points, be able to ſave a perſon from ſuch. penalties. For by 


the former ſtatute, whoever refuſes to anſwer, upon oath to an 


point contained in chat act, was ſubjeQed to the pains of trea- 
fon... The King, cherefore, needed only to propoſe to any 
one a queſtian. with regard to the legality of either of his firſt 
marriages :; If the perſon was ſilent, he was a traytor by law: 
E he anſwered, either in the negative or in the! affirmative, . he 


which; aroſt from the · furious; paſſions of the King, and the 


ther theſe contradictions were wine er N ee 
ar ae formal dey of p. 
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"THe abolition „ug lbs ancieirt 9 dthidiates; much te 
the regular execution of juſtice.» While the catholic; ſuperſti- 


tion ſubſiſted, there was. no poſſibility of puniſhing any crimes 


in the clergy : The church would not: allow the 'magiſtrate to 
try the offences of het members, and ſhe: eould not herſelf in- 
flict any civil penalties upon them. But Henry reſtrained theſe 
eee :. The privilege of "clergy was aboliſhed 
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bor tlie erimes of petty treaſon,” muider,, and felony; to all 
under the degree of a ſubdeacon . But the former ſuperſti- 


tion not only protected crimes in the vlergy: It exempted alſo 
the laity-from puniſhment, by affording! them ſhelter in the 
churches and ſanctuaries. The Parliament reſtrained theſe 
abuſes. It was firſt declared, that no ſanctuaries were allowed. 
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in caſes of high treaſon *;\ next, in thoſe of murder, felony, ' 


rapes, burglary, SE petty treaſon.*:; . it * ! in. 
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during this age, was the reviving and extending ſome. old laws,, 
enacted for the encouragement of archery, on which the de- 
fence of the kingdom was ſuppoſed.. very much to depend. 
Every man was ordered to have a bow: Buts were ordered to 


be erected in every pariſn: And every bowyer was ordered, 


for each bow of yew which he made, to make two of elm or 
wich, for the ſervice of the common people. The uſe of croſs-: 


bows and hand-guns was alſo prohibited.. What rendered the 


Engliſh bowmen more formidable was, that they carried hal- 
berts with them; by which they were enabled, upon occaſion, 
to engage in cloſe fight with the enemy. "Frequent muſters or 


arrays were alſo made of the people, even during time of peace; 


and all men of fubſtance were obliged to have a compleat ſuit: 
of armour or harneſs, as it was called“. The martial ſpirit of 
the Engliſh, during that age, rendered this precaution, it was 
thought, ſufficient for the defence of the nation; and as the 


King had then au abſolute power of commanding the ſervice os 


23 Hen, VIII. c. 1. i 426 Hen. VIII. c. 13. i 198 Hen. 
VIII. c. 12. 22 Hen. king c. 14. 3 Hen. VIII. c. 3. 
big. I Ibid. * 3 Hen. VIII. e. 13. 7 Herbert. 
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b — in caſaſ oß danger appoind. 
. now oſſiders; and lovy-regiments, and colleſt an army. as nuime- 
54> ens as he pleaſed: When no fitions or diviſien- prevailed 
among the- people, mem was m0 foreign power that ever dared 
to think of invading- England, The city of London alone 
dould muſter fifieers thouſand men % Diſcipline, however, 
was an advantage wanting to theſe troops; thoughthe garriſon 
of Calais was a nurſery of officers; and Tournay firſt *, Bou- 
logne afterwards, ſerved to encreaſe che number. Every one, 
who ſerved abroad, was allowed to alienate his lands without 

paying any fees - A. general-permiffion was granted to diſpoſe 
| of land by will © The Parliament were ſo little jealous of their 

privileges, (which indeed were, at that time, ſcarce - worth 
Preſexving) that there is an inſtanee of one Strade; who, beeauſe 
he had intredueed into · the lower houſe ſome hill regarding tin, 
Vas very ſeverely treated by the Stannery courts of Cornwall: 
Heavy fines were impoſed on him; and upon his · refuſal· to· pay, 
he was thrown into u dungeon, loaded with irons, and uſed in 
ſuch a marmer as brought his life in danger: Vet allithe notice 
which the Parliament took of this enormity, even in ſueh an 
inferior eourt, was to enact; that no man oould be queſtioned 
afterwards for his condu@ in Parliament. This prohibition, 
however, muſt only be extended to the inferior oourts: For as 
to the King and privy council, and ſtar chamber, thiey- were 
d pere a any law. * | 


Tux xx is a bill of tonnage and W which ſhews what 
uncertain ideas the Parliament had formed both of their own 


„ Hall, fol. 235. Hollingſhed, p. 547. Stowe, p. 577 „ Hall, fol, 68. 
4 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. c. 15. r 34 and 35 Hen, VIII. c. 5. 
» 4 Hen, VIII. c. 8. | 


ia 8 3 . privileges 


privilegerand of the rightsof the ſovereign . This duty had been HN. 
voted to every King ſince Henry the fourth, during the term XXXI 


of his own life only: Yet Henry the eighth had already been 1547+ 
allowed to levy it ſix years without any law”; and tho” there had 
been four Parliaments aſſembled during that time, no attention 
nad been given either to grant it to him regularly, or reſtrain 
him from levying it. At laſt, the Panliatnent reſolved to give him 
chat fupply; but even in this conceſſion, they thow themſelves 
plainly at a loſs to determine whether they grant it, or whether 
he has a right of himſelf to levy it. They ſay, that the impo-- 
fition. was made to endure during the natural life of the late 
King, and no longer: They yet blame the merchants who had 
not paid to the preſent King that duty: They obſerve, that 
the law. for tonnage and poundage was expired; yet make no- 
ſeruple to call that impoſition the King's due: They affirm, . 
that he had fiſtained-great and-manifold lofts hy thoſe who had 
deffuuded him of this duty: And to provide a-remety, they 
vote him that fupply during his life- time, and no longer. It 
40 remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this laſt danſe, All bis 
ſaceeſſors, for mote than a century, cbntinued in che like irre- 
waar practice: If a practice may deſerve that epithet, in which 
All 'the world aequieſced, and Which pave no offence. But 
nen Charles the firſt uttempted to continue in the fame courſe, 
*hich had now received the fanction of many generations, ſo 
much were the opinions of men altered, that a furious tempeſt 
was excited by it; and hiſtorians, partial or ignorant, ſtilł 
repreſent that meaſure as a moſt violent and unprecedented 
enormity in that unhappy prince. 


6 Hen. VIII. c. 14. : 
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CHAP. Tun King vid e n wick laws for Wales 
e conſent\ of Parliament.” With regard to England, the 

1 e tation was little more m euer r 2 
. Tan eee ee * this a age, was 
e confined to the Netherlands. The inhabitants of the 
. Lo Countries bought the Engliſh commodities, and diſtributed 
1 tem into the other parts of Europe. Hence the mutual depen- 
dance of theſe countries on each other; und the great loſs ſuſ— 

tained by both, in caſe of a rupture. During all che variations | 

of politics, the” ſovereign ufually avoided the coming to this 

_ extremity ; and though the King bore a much greater friend- 

- thip to Francis, the br of the nation "abrays lay ws 
eee W Sir ; 


K* 


In 1 Sag, hoſtilities ae 6 England and the | 
Low Countries; 55 but. were ſoon ſtopt by mutual agreement. 
While the Hemings were not allowed to purchaſe cloth in 

Esasland, the Engliſh, merchants could not bay it of the 

. . clothiers, and the clothiers were obliged to diſmiſs. their work- 
Je men, who began to be tumultuous for want of bread. The 
Cardinal, to appeaſe them, ſent for the merchants, and ordered 
them to buy cloth as uſual : They told him; that they could 

; not diſpoſe of it as uſual; and notwithſtanding his menaces, he 


3 | An agreement was 


x N could get no other anſwer from them 


wh, At laſt made to continue the commerce berween the ſtates, even 
el „ Auring 5 war. | 


8 . 
| 


Ir Was act till the ai of this reign that any canis, n 


turnips or other edible roots were produced 1 in W add All 


34 Hen. VIII. » Hall, folio 14. 
5 7 55 theſe 


Ar 


\ 
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| theſe 3 were formerly imported from Holland and 


N Flanders Nen Queen Catherine, when ſhe wanted a A, Was 
en en Wege, to thoſe countries. 


; Tur foreign ene in a general, much ſurpaſſed _ FO 
liſh in dexterity, induſtry, and frugality; and hence the 
violent; animoſity, Which the latter, on many occaſions, 
expreſſed againſt any of the former who were ſettled in Eng- 
land. They had the aſſurance to complain, that all their cuſ- 
tomers went to foreign tradeſmen; and in the year 1517, being 
moved by the ſeditious ſermons of one doctor Bele, and the 
intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, they raiſed an inſurrection. 
The apprentices, and others of the poorer ſort, in London, 
began by breaking open the priſons, where ſome perſons were 
conſined for inſulting foreigners. They next proceeded to the 
houſe: of Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated by them; where 
they committed great diſorders; killed ſome of his ſervants; 
and plundered his goods. The mayor could not appeaſe them; 


nor Sir Thomas More, late under ſheriff, though much re- 


ſpected in the city. They alſo threatened cardinal Wolſey with 
ſome inſult ; and he thought it neceſſary to fortify his houſe, 
and put himſelf on his guard. Tired at laſt with theſe diſorders, 
they diſperſed; themſelves; and the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Surrey ſcizedfome of them. A proclamation was iſſued, that 
women ſhould not meet together to babble and talk, and that 
all men ſhould keep their wives in, their houſes. Next day the 


duke of Norfolk came into the city, at the head of thirteen 


hundred armed men, and made enquiry into the tumult. Bele 
and Lincoln, and ſeveral others, were ſent to the Tower, and 


condemned for treaſon. Lincoln and thirteen more were exe> 


ä + | ® Anderſon, vol. i. p. 338. 
Vol. . 2 4 cuted. 
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Pies + run of were brought before the King, with Topes about their necks, 
fell on their knees, and cried for mercy. Hetry Þriew at than 
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ented; The othet triminals, tb me ame of PE bride, 


time how to ORs he diſmiſſed them all Woe further 
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enen, che, Wale ab. Sage tte in FERN 
that at leaſt fifteen thouſand Flemings alone were at one time 


obliged to leave it, by an order from the cohncil, when Henry 
became jealous of their favour for Queen Catherine. Henry 
himſelf confeſſes, in an edit of the fe=chamber, printed 
among the ſtatutes, that the foreigners ſtarved the natives; and 


obliged them from idleneſs to have recourſe to theft, murder, 
and other enormities. He alſo aſſerts, that the vaſt multi- 
tudes of che foreigners raiſed the price of grain and bread *. 

And to prevent the increaſe of the evil, all foreign artificers 


were prohibited to have above two foreigners in their houſe, 


either journeymen or apprentices. A like jealouſy aroſe againſt 
the foreign merchants; and to comply with it, a law was 
enacted obliging all denizens to pay the duties impoſed upon 
aliens. The Parliament had done better to have encouraged 
foreign merchants and artizans to come over in greater numbers 
to England; which might have excited the emulation of the 
natives, and have improved their ſxill. The priſoners i in the 
kingdom, for debts and erimes, are aſſerted in an act of parlia- 
ment, to be ſixty thouſand e s and above; which is not 
credible.  Hollingſhed aſſerts that 72, 00 criminals were exe- 
cuted during this reign, which would amount to nearly 2000 
a Lars He adds, that! in the ner end of e en 
Stowe, 505. | Hollngte, 340. She i y Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 232. 


21 Hen, VIII. „ bid. d 22 Hen. VIII. c. 8. 
* Hen. VIII. c. . | 5 
| there 
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50 


chere were not 

all England there are not executed at preſent fifty. If theſe 

facts be juſt, there has been a great eee of morals 
lince. the reign of Henry, VII, 


4 © 


Tax ERE is a Pre ee in a \ atme paſſed near the 
beginning of this reign *, by which we might be induced to 


believe, that England was extremely decayed from the flouriſhing 


condition, which it had attained in preceding times. It had 


been enacted in the reign of Edward the ſecond, that no ma- 
giſtrate in town or borough, who by his office ought to keep 
aſſize, mould, during the continuance of his magiſtracy, ſell, 
either in wholeſale or retail, any wine or victuals. This law 
ſeemed equitable, in order to prevent fraud or private views in 
fixing the aſſize: Yet the law is repealed in this reign. The 
reaſon aſſigned is, that ſince the making of that ſtatute and 
«' ordinance,'many and the moſt part of all the cities, boroughs, 
„ and towns corporate, within the realm of England, are 
fallen in ruin and decay, and are not inhabited by merchants, 


« and men of ſuch ſubſtance as at the time of making that 


© ſtatute: For at this day, the dwellers and inhabitants of the 
« ſame cities and boroughs are commonly bakers, vintners, 
« fiſhmongers, and other victuallers, and there remain few 
© others to bear the offices.” Men have ſuch a propenſity to 
exalt paſt times above the preſent, that it ſeems dangerous to 
credit this reaſoning of the Parliament, without further evidence 
to ſupport it. So different are the views in which the ſame 


Cl above 400 a at: It appears, that in 
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object appears, that ſome may be inclined to draw an oppoſite 


inference from this fact. A more regular police was eſtabliſhed 
in the reign of Henry the eighth than in any former period, 


4 3 Hen. VIII. C. 8. 7 
Ss * & i | and 
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by aboliſhing monaſteries, and fetrenching 
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ds" kseer Sctünäbrattos of juſtice; an advantage which 


induced the men of landed property to leave the provincial 
towns, and to retire into the country. Curdihal Wolſey, in 


a a ſpeech to Parliament, repreſented it as a proof of the increaſe 


of riches, that the cultorns' _ nn "OY what they 
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„er, if a0 nh 5 a habe and induſtry; 
104 populouſneſs in England, the ſtatutes of this reign, except 
8, à circum- 
ſtance of conſiderable moment, were not im other reſpects well 
calculated to remedy the evil. The fixing of the wages of 
artificers was attempted ': Luxury in apparel was: prohibited, 


"+ 


by repeated ſtatutes *; and probably without ſucceſs. The 
chancellor and other nid were empowered to fix the price 
of poultry, cheeſe, and butter. A ſtatute was. eyen paſſed to 


fix the price of beef, pork, eee veal *. Beef and pork 


were ordered to be ſold at a halfpenny a pound: Mutton and 
veal at a halfpenny half a fartling. The preamble of the ſtatute 
 fays, that theſe four ſpecies of butcher's meat were the chews of 


the poorer ſort. This act was s afterwards ao tank 


TED Ie 


Taz . of e e the; ids. 15 eee 


tillage; and throwing the lands into paſturage, ſtill continued '; 


as appears by the new laws which were, from time to time, 
enacted againſt that practice. The King was entitled. to half 
the rents of the land, where any farm houſes were allowed to 


go to decay. The unſkilful ener Was probably the 


. © Hall, 1 jy: F 6 Hen. vn. c. 3. ' 8 1 Hen, VIII. c. 14. | 

6 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 7 Hen. VIII. c. 7. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 2. 
1 24 Hen. VIII. c. 3. * 33 Hen. VIII. c, 17. I Strype, vol. i. 

P-. 392. n 6 Hen. VIII. c. 5, 7 Hen. VIII. e. i. N 


cauſe 


n * * RY, vn 


4 why the: proprietors found no profit in village. The 


ſtrained to two thouſand. Sometimes; ſays the ſtatute, one 


Proprietor or farmer would keep a lock of ' twenty-four thou- 


ſand. It is remarkable, that the Parliament aſcribes the in- 
ereaſing price of ſheep and mutton, to this increaſe of ſheep : 
Becauſe, ſay they, the commodity being got into few hands, 
the price of it is raiſed at pleaſure . It is probable, that che 
effect proceeded from the daily increaſe of money : For it'is 
nn. hut ſuch a a2 age, could be AT mT 


In the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good land in 
Cambridgeſhire was let at a ſhilling, or about fifteen pence of 


our preſent money. This was ten times cheaper than the 
uſual rent at preſent. But commodities were not above three 
tumes cheaper : A certain e of the bad huſbandry 3 in that 
age. "x5 


Sfr lows Vete made with regard to beggars and vagrants 3 


one of the circumſtances in government, which TOLD: 
would moſt: powerfully recommend to a benevolent legiſlator; 
which ſeems, at firſt ſight, the moſt eaſily adjuſted; and 
which is yet the moſt difficult to ſettle in ſuch a manner, as to 
attain the end without deſtfoying induſtry. The convents 
formerly were a ſupport to the poor; but at the ſame time 
tended to e idleneſs and beggary. 


In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereſt of money at 
10 per cent.; the firſt legal intereſt known in England. For- 


» 25 Hen. VIIL. c.'1 3. o I bid. P Anderſon, vol. i. p. 374. 
* 2 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 22 Hen. VIII. e. 5. 


merly,.. 
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number of ſheep allowed to be kept in one flock, was re 
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oe my, all loans on intereſt were regarded as uſury. Thi pe 
. amble of this very law treats the intereſt of money as Mega) 
1547- and criminal: And the prejudices. ſtill remained fo ſtrong, 
© that this law, permitting intereſt, was repealed in the ſubſe- 
- | | 4 oy eig runner s Aer a 42 | 
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Tas aaa . pink 
ſubſequent reigns, ; abounds with monopolizing laws, confining 
particular manufactures to particular towns, or excluding the 

open country in general. There remain ſtill too many traces 

of ſimilar abſurdities. In the ſubſequent reign, the corpora- 
tions, which had been opened by a former law, and obliged 
to admit tradeſmen of different kinds, were again ſhut by act 


of Parliament; and every one was prohibited to exerciſe * 
trade, hoon ee eee 


Hann v, as be poſſeſſed himſelf me talents for letters, was 
an encourager of them in others. He founded Trinity college 
in Cambridge, and gave it very ample endowments. Wolſey 
founded Chriſt Church in Oxford, and intended to call it 
Cardinal college: But upon his fall, which happened before 
he had entirely finiſhed his ſcheme, the King ſeized all the 
revenues; and this violence, above all the other misfortunes 
of that great miniſter, is ſaid to have given him the greateſt 
anxiety and concern. But Henry afterwards reſtored the 
revenues of the college, and only changed the name. The 
cardinal founded in Oxford the firſt chair for teaching Greek; 
and this novelty rent that univerſity into the moſt violent 
factions, which frequently came to blows. The ſtudents 


21 Hen, VIII. c. 12. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 18. 3 & 4 Edw, VI. c. 20. 5 & 6 Edw. 
. rh * 3&4 Edw. VI. c. 20. * Strype, vol. i. p. 117, 
> 5 TI divided 


HENRY VI 


i divided themſclves into parties, which bore the names of Greeks 
and Trojans, and ſometimes fought with as great animoſity as 
was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile nations. A new and 


more correct method of pronouncing Greek, being introduced 
into the univerſities, it divided alſo the Grecians themſelves 
into parties; and it was remarked, that the catholics favoured _ 


the former pronunciation, the proteſtants gave countenance to 
the new. Gardiner employed the authority of the King and 
council to ſuppreſs innovations in this particular, and to pre- 
ſerve the old ſound to the Greek alphabet. The riſe of the 
Greek language in Oxford, excited the emulation of Cambrid ge. 
Wolſey intended to have enriched the library of his college at 
Oxford, with copies of all the manuſcripts that were in the 
Vatican. The countenance given to letters by this King and 
his miniſters, contributed to render learning faſhionable in 


England; and Eraſmus ſpeaks with great ſatisfaction of the 
general regard paid by the nobility and gentry of that kingdom 


to men of knowledge. It is needleſs to be particular in men- 
toning | the writers of this reign, or of the preceding. There 
is no man in that age, who has the leaſt pretenſion to be 
ranked among our claſſics. Sir Thomas More, though he wrote 
in Latin, ſeems to come the neareſt to that character. 


* Wood's Hift, & Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 2450 | „ Ibid. 249- 
5 Epiſt. ad Baniſium. Alſd epiſt, p. 368. - 
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State of 17 regency: 
Protector. e compleated. Cardiner's oppo- 


tion. — Foreign affairs. —— Progreſs. of the reformation 


Fi in Scotland. Aſa o/fmnation of cardinal Beaton. —— — Condudt 


"of the war 7 wh Scotland. Battle Pinley. A Par- 
Hiament. F. ar ther progreſi of the reformation. —— Affaire 
08 Scotland. Young Queen of Scots ſent into France, —— a 
Cabal: of lord Seymour. —— Dudley earl of Warwick. — 4 
Parliament. — Attamder” of lord peat — * 0 exocu- 
Nn 121115 Kaen men Proving oak 
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H E late King, by che rde which he | impoſed 
1 on the government of his infant fon, as well as by the 
limitations of the ſucceſſion, had projected to reign even after 
his deceaſe; and he imagined, that his miniſters, who had 


always been fo obſequious to him. during his life-time, would 
never afterwards depart from the plan, which he had traced 


out to them. He fixed the majority of the Prince at the com- 
pletion of his eighteenth year; and as Edward was then only 
a few months paſt nine, he appointed ſixteen executors; to 
whom, during the minority, he entruſted the government of 
the King and kingdom. Their names were, Cranmer, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; lord Wriotheſely, chancellor; lord St. 
John, great maſter ; lord Ruſſel, privy ſeal; the car] of Hert- 


ford, 


| 
EDWARD vf. 


bord, anbei 3: nt Liſle, admiral ; Tonſtal, biſhop of 
Durham; Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of horſe; Sir William Paget, 
| ſecretary of ſtate ; Sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 
augmentations; Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of the 
common pleas ; judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir 
William Blerbert; chief gentlemen of the privy chamber; Sir 
Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean of Canter- 
bury. To theſe executors, with whom was entruſted the whole 
regal authority, were appointed twelve counſellors, who poſſeſſed 
no immediate power, and could. only affiſt with their advice, 
when any affair was laid before them. The council was com- 
poſed of the earls of Arundel and Eflex ; Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
treaſurer of the houſehold; Sir John Gage, comptroller ; Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, . vice-chamberlain; Sir William Petre, 
ſecretary of ſtate; Sir Richard Rich, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard Southwel, and Sir 
Edmund Peckham *. The uſual caprice of Henry appears 
ſomewhat in this nomination; while he appointed ſeveral per- 
ſons of inferior ſtation among his executors, and gave only the 
place of counſellor to a perſon of ſuch high rank as the earl of 
Arundel, and to Sir Thomas Seymour, the King's uncle. 


Bur the firſt act of the executors and counſellots was to de- 
part from the deſtination of the late King in a material article. 
No ſooner were they met, than it was ſuggeſted, that the govern- 
ment would loſe its dignity, for want of ſome head, who might 
repreſent the royal majeſty, who might receive addreſſes from 
foreign ambaſſadors, to whom diſpatches from Engliſh miniſters 
abroad might be carried, and whoſe name might be employed 
in all oxders and proclamations : And as the King's will ſeemed 


| a Strype's Memor. vol ii. p. 457. 
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he ſhould poſſeſs all tho exterior ſy mbols of royal-dignity; ſhould: 
yet / be bound, in every. exertiſe of power, torfollew the: opinions 


HWS TORY or EN HAND 


t lab Under: a dtſecti in this. particular,, it: was-concluderk 


neceſſary: to; fapply-it;, by chboſing: aprotatten;, wlia, thongli 


of the: executots *;. This propoſal was very diſagreeable to, 
chancellor Wriotlieſely. Phat magiſtrate, a mam of an active 
ſpirit: and high ambition, found hindelf;. by: his cffice, entitled 
to the firſt rank in the regeneyi after. the primate; and as he: 
knew, that this prelate had no talent nor inclination; for ſtate 
affairs, he hoped; that the direction of: public buſineſs would 


of courſe devolve in a great meaſure upon himſelf. He oppoſed, 


therefore, this propoſal: of chooſing à protector; and repre- 
ſented that innovation as am infringement of the King?s: will, 
which; being corroboratedi by act of Parliament, ought in every 
thing to be ala toi them, and oould not be altered but by the: 
ſame authority, whick had eſtabliſſred it. But he. ſde mis to have 
ſtood alone in the-oppoſition,.. The executors ancꝭ counſellors. 
were moſtly: courtiers; who had been raiſed hy Henery*s:favour, . 
not men of tight birth or greut hereditary influence; and: as they 


Had been ſufficientiy accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion during the reign 


of the late monarchy, and had no pretenfions to govern; the 
nation by their on authority, they acquieſced the more wil- 
lingly in a propoſal, which ſeemed calculated for preſerving 


public peace and tranquillity, It being therefore agreed to 


name a protector, the choice fell of courſe on the earl of Hert- 
ford, Who, as he was the King's maternal uncle; was. ſtrongly 
intereſted in his fafety; and poſſeſſing no claims to inherit the 
crown, could never have any ſeparate intereſt; which might 
engage him to endanger Edward's perſon or his authority 

The public were informed by proclamation of this change in the 


d Burnet, vol, ii. oY TE. © Heylin, Hiſt. Ref. Edw. VI. 
775 adminiſtration; 


. 
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Alg union; and diſpatches were FRY to-all en courts 
td give them intimation of it. All thoſe poſſeſſed of any office 
reſigned their former commiſſions, and took out new ones in 


che name of the young King. The biſhops themſelves were 
conſtrained to make a like ſubmiſſion. Care was taken to inſert 


in their new commiſſians, that they held their office during 


pleaſure : And it is there expreſsly affirmed, that all manner 


f authority and juriſdiction, as wal eccleſiaſtical as civil, is 
originally derived from the crown 


THE executors ſhowed, in their next meaſure, a more ſab 
miſſive deference to Henry's will; becauſe many of them 
found their own account in it. The late King had intended, 
before his death, to make a new creation of nobility, in order 

to ſupply the place of thoſe who had fallen by former attain- 
ders, or the failure of iſſue; and that he might enable the per- 
ſons to ſupport their new dignity, he had reſolved, either to 
beſtow: eſtates on them, or advance them to higher offices. He 
had even gone ſo far as to inform them of this reſolution; and 
in his will, he charged his executors to make good all his pro- 
miſes . That they might aſcertain his intentions in the moſt 
authentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, 
and Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had always con- 
verſed in a familiar manner, were called before the board of 
"regency; and having given evidence of what they knew con- 
cerning the King's promiſes, their teſtimony was relied on, and 
the execntors proceeded to the, fulfilling theſe- engagements. 
Hartford was created duke of Somerſet, -.marſchal and lord 


4 Collier, vol, ii, p. 218, Burnet, vol. ii. p. C. Strype's Mem. of Cranm. p. 141. 
* 'Strype's Mem, of Cranm, p. 141. f Fuller, Heylin, and Rymer. 
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. dete isn earl of Southampton 3 the earl of 


XXXIV. 


— Flex, marqueſs of Northampton; viſcount Lifle, earl of 


7 
70 of Fe 


Warwick; Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of Sudley, and 
admiral ; Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, Sir Ed- 


ward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron *, © Several, to whom 
the ſame dignity was offered, refuſed it; becauſe the other part 


of the King $ promiſe, cha beſtowing of eſtates on theſe new 


noblemen, was deferred till a more convenient opportunity. 
Some of them, however, particularly Somerſet the protector, 


were, in the mean time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, 
deaneries and prebends. For among many other invaſions of 
eccleſiaſtical privileges and properties, ties, this irregular practice, | 
of NY en e on Kup _ nom. t 


1 


Tus 4 of Sobrlamipton had FROG bing! e in an 


pes party to Somerſet; and it was not likely that factions, 
which had ſecretly prevailed, even during the arbitrary rei gn 
of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the weak adminiſtration, 
which uſually attends a minority. The former nobleman, that 
he might have the greater leiſure for attending to ſtate-affairs, 
had, of himſelf and from his own authority, put the great 
. ſeal in commiſſion, and had empowered four lawyers, Southwel, 
Tregonel, Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute in his abſence the 


office of chancellor. This meaſure ſeems very exceptionable; 
and the more ſo, as two of the commiſſioners being canoniſts, 
the lawyers ſuſpected, that, by this nomination, the chancellor 
had intended to diſeredit the common law. Complaints were 

| s Stowe's Annals, p. 594. | Lp 
ns | made 
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made to the council; who, influenced by the protector, gladly CH a Þ: 
' kid hold of this opportunity to depreſs Southampton. They **XV+, 
conſulted the judges with regard to ſo unuſual a caſe, and 1547 
received for anſwer, that the commiſſion was illegal, and that 
the chancellor, by his preſumption in granting it, had juſtly 
forfeited the great ſeal, and was even liable to puniſhment. 
The council ſummoned him to appear before them; and tho 
he maintained, that he held his office by the late King's will, 
founded on an act of Parliament, and could not loſe it without 
a trial before the Parliament; that if the commiſſion, which 
he had granted; was found illegal; it might be declared null 
and void, and all the ill conſequences of it be eafily remedied; 
and that the depriving him of his office for an error of this 
nature, was a precedent by which any other innovation might 
be authorized; the council; notwithſtanding theſe topics of 
defence, declared that he had forfeited the great ſeal; that a 
fine ſhould.be impoſed upon him; and that he ſhould be con- 
fined to his own houſe during pleaſure FO, 


THE removal of Southampton encreaſed- the protector's au- 
thority, as well as tended to ſuppreſs factions in the regency; 
yet was not Somerſet contented with this advantage: His 
ambition carried him to ſeek ſtill farther acquiſitions. On pre- 
tence, that the vote of the executors, chooſing him protector, 
was not a ſufficient foundation for his authority, he procured 
a patent from the young King, by which he entirely over- 
turned the will of Harry the eighth, produced a total revolu- 12 March. 
tion in the government, and may ſeem even to have ſubverted 
all the laws of the kingdom. He named himſelf protector with 
full regal power, and appointed a council, conſiſting of. all the 


D Hollingſhed, p. 979. 
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ton: He. reſerved a power of naming any other counſtilors at 
 pleaſurb; And he was bound +to-confult with ſuch only as he 
thought proper. The protector and his councib were like wiſe 
empowered to act at diſeretion, and to execute whatever. they 


thought ſerviceable to the government, without incurring any 


penalty or forfeiture frem any law, ſtatute, proclamation, or 


ordinance whatſoever ', Even had this patent been leſs exor- 
bitant in its conceſſions, and had it been drawn by directions 
from the executors 4ppointed by Henry, its legality might 
juſtly be. queſtioned; ſince it ſeems eſſential to a truſt of this 
nature to be exerciſed" by» the: perſons entruſted, and not to ad- 
ee of a delega tion to others: But as the patent, by its very 
, "where: the executors are not ſo much as mentioned, 
e to ve been ſurreptitiohſly obtained from a minor 
King, the protectorſhip of Somerſet was a plain uſurpation, 


which it is impoſfible by any arguments to juitify. Phe con- 


nivance, however, of. the executors, and their preſent acquieſ- 
cence in the new eſtabliſhment, made it be univerſally ſub- 
mitted to; and as the young King diſcovered an extreme 
attachment to his undle, who was alſo in the main a man of 
moderation and probity, no objections were made to his power 
and title. All men of ſenſe, Ekewiſe, who ſaw: the nation 
divided by the religious zeal of the oppoſite ſects, deemed it 
the more neceſſary to entruſt the government to one perſon, 
-who might check the exorbitancies of party, and enſure the 
public tranquillity. And though ſome” dlauſes of the patent 
ſeemed to imply a formal ſubverſion of all liberty or limited 
government, ſo little jealouſy was then uſually entertained on 
that head, that no exception was ever taken at bare claims or 
1 Burnet, vol. ii. Records, No 6. | 
5 pPretenſions 
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pretenſtons of this nature, advanced: by any perſon, poſſeſſed CHAP. 
of ſovereign' power. The: actual exerciſe alone of arbitrary. XXIV. 
aulininiſtration, andithat ini many, and: great and Hagrant and 1547. 


unpopularanſtances, . vas able ſometimes ene ſome gegen 
to tlie: nation. 


Tux rent ve authority 464 4 imperious character of Henry, Reformation 
had retained the partizans of both religions in ſubjection; 3 
upon his 'demaiſe;” the hopes of the proteſtants and the fears of 
the catholics began to revive, and the zeal, of theſe parties pro- 
duced every where diſputes and animoſities, the uſual preludes 
off more: fatal diviſions. The protector had long been regarded 
às the ſecret partizan of the reformers; and: being now freed- 
from reſtraint, he ſcrupled not to expreſs his intention of 
correcting all the abuſes; of the ancient religion, and of adopt 
ing ſtill more of the proteſtant: innovations. He took care, 
that all iperſons, entruſted with the King's education, ſhould'be: 
attachech to the ſame principles; and: as: the young Prince diſ- 
covered a zeal for every kind of literature, eſpecially the theo- 
logical, far beyond: his tender years, all men foreſaw, in the 
oe. of his reign, the total abolition of the catholic faith; 
and they early began to declare themſelves in favour of thoſe 
tenets, which were likely to become in the end entirely preva- 
tent. After Southampton's fall, few: members of the council 
ſeemed to retain: any attachment to the Romiſh communion; 
and moſt · of the counſellors appeared even ſanguine in forward 
ing the progreſs of the reformation. The riches, which moſt 
of them had acquired from the ſpoils of the clergy, induced 
them to widen the breach between England and Rome; and by. 
eftabliſhing a contrariety of ſpeculative tenets, as well as of 
Glcpline and worſhip, to render. a coalition. with the mother 

church 
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ai altogtther cmpracticable*,- Their ade A che 


e. chief ſource of their reforming ſpirit, was excited by the proſ- 


pect of pillaging the ſecular, as they had already done the 
regular clergy; and they knew, that, while any ſhare of the 
old principles remained, or any regard to the eccleſiaſtics, 
haha never could s to ant in their ae. N 
Tan E nemetome ates: ahaha ſuperfitions, with Which 
the Romiſh church was loaded, had thrown many of the 
reformers, . by the ſpirit of oppoſition, into an enthuſiaſtic 


ſtrain of devotion; and all rites, coremonies, pomp, order, 


me and exterior obſervances were zealouſly aboliſhed by them, as | 


able degree of ſubordination was retained in diſcipline, as well 


hindrances of their ſpiritual contemplations, and; obſtruQtions 
to their immediate converſe with heaven. Many circumſtances 
concurred to inflame this daring ſpirit; the novelty itſelf of 
their · doctrines, the triumph of making proſelytes, the furious 
perſecutions to which they were expoſed, their animoſity 


againſt the antient tenets and practices, and the neceſſity of 
procuring the concurrence of the laity, by depreſſing the hie- 


rarchy, and by tendering to them the plunder of the eccle- 
ſraftics, Wherever the reformation prevailed over the oppoſi- 
tion of civil authority, this genius of religion appeared in its 
full extent, and was attended with conſequences, which, tho 
leſs durable, were, for ſome time, no leſs dangerous than thoſe 
connected with the ancient ſuperſtition. - But as the magiſtrate 
took the lead in England, the tranſition was more gradual ; 
much of the ancient religion was ſtill preſerved ; and a reaſon- 


as ſome pomp, orders and ceremony in "on * ip. 
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THE . in his "TY for 1 the reformation, 
bad always recourſe to the councils of Cranmer, who, being a 


changes, and determined to bring over the people, by inſen- 


man of moderation and prudence, was averſe from all violent 
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ſible innovations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline, 


which he deemed the moſt pure. and perfect. He probably 
alſo foreſaw, that a ſyſtem, which carefully avoided the extremes 
of reformation; was likely to be moſt laſting; and that a devo- 


tion, merely ſpiritual, was fitted only for the firſt fervours of 
a new ſect, and upon the relaxation of theſe naturally gave 


place to the inroads of ſuperſtition. He ſeems therefore to 
have intended the eſtabliſhment of a hierarchy, which, being 


ſuited to a great-and ſettled government, might ſtand as a per- 


of the people, even after their ae 1 was ami 
Sei erte wo 735% | 

Th. 1 I 117 £3 

Tm: E ved who Prins with Wer b any * 

ther advances towards reformation, was Gardiner, biſhop of 

Wincheſter ; Who, though he had not obtained a place in the 

council of regency, on account of late dif] ſguſts, which he had 


given to Henry, was entitled; by his age, experience, and, 


capacity, to the higheſt truſt and confidence of his party. This 
prelate continued ſtill to magnify the great wiſdom and learning 
of the late King, which, indeed, were generally and fincerely 
admired: by the nation; and he inſiſted on the prudence of per- 
ſevering, at leaſt till the young King's majority, in the eccleſi- 


petual barrier againſt Rome, and might retain the reverence 


Gardiner's 
oppoſition, 


aſtical model, eſtabliſhed by that great monarch. He defended 


the uſe of images, which were now very openly attacked by 
the proteſtants; and he repreſented them as ſerviceable + in 
maintaining a ſenſe of religion among the illiterate multi- 
Vol IV. „ tude. 


nis Ton or ENOL AND. 


4 He even deigned —— 
/ which biſhops Rilley had deeried im à ſermon; unk he main · 
tained, that; by the powen ef the Almighty, it might be 


| rendered an inſtrument of doing good; 26 much as the ſhadow 


of St. Peter, the hem of our Saviout's garment, or the ſpittle 


— — falicient #e Tedd ns furniſh a topic 


and clay laid upon the eyes of the blind. Above all, be 


infiſted, that the laws. ought to be obſerved, that the conftitu- 
tion ought to be preſfervett ifviolate; and that it was dangerous 


15 bac ee a ev Hg eee s an act of 
e 


er de WG eee ais us hs ghar de 


_ of argument to ſuch as were diſcontented with. the preſent 
exerciſe of authority; this plea could ſcarcely, in the preſent 


_ caſe, be maintained with any plauſibility-by Gardiner, An act 
of parliament had inveſted the crown with a legiſlative power; 


and royal proclamations, even during a minority, were armed 
with the force and authority of laws. The protector, finding 
| himſelf ſupported by this ſtatute, was determined to employ his 
influence in favour of the reformers; and having ſuſpended, 


during the interval, the juriſdiction of the biſhops, he appointed 


a general viſitation to be made in all the dioceſes of England. 
The viſitors conſiſted of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had 
_ fix circuits aſſigned: them. 


The chief purpoſe of their inſtruc- 
tions was, beſides correcting immoralities and irregularities in 
the clergy, to abokſh the antient ſuperſtitions ;- and to bring 
aha ona and worſhip ſomewhat opens: th Practice of the 


Fon val. I. p. 732. | 18. 5. 724. 
» Collier, vol. ii. p. 228. Fox, vol. ii. 
Mem. Cranm, p. 146, 147, &c. 
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is apparent in the conduct of this delicate affair. The viſitors 8 5 
were enjoined to retain for the preſent all images which had 7 
not been abuſed to idolatry; and to inſtruct the people not to 

deſpiſe ſuch ceremonies as were not yet abrogated, but only to 

beware of ſome particular ſuperſtitions, ſuch as the ſprinkling 

their beds with holy water, the ringing of bells, or uſing of 
ee e 00: ee ee | 


Bor e more che correcting hand of ee 
than the abuſe of preaching, Which was now generally employed, 
throughout England, in defending the antient practices and 
ſuperſtitions. The court of augmentations, in order to caſe 
the exchequer of the annuities paid to monks, had commonly 
placed them in the vacant churches; and theſe men were led 
by intereſt, as well as by inclination, toſupport thoſe principles, 
which had been invented for the profit. of the clergy. Orders 
therefore were given to reſtrain the topics of their ſermons : 
Twelve homilies were publiſhed, which they were enjoined 
to read to the people: And all of them were prohibited, with- 
out expreſs permiſſion, to preach any where but in their pariſh 
churches. The purpoſe of this injunction was to throw a 
reſtraint on the catholic divines; while the proteſtant, by the 
grant of particular nee ſhould be allowed unbounded 


liberty. 


BoxNEr made ſome oppoſition to theſe a; but 650 . 
after retracted and acquieſced. Gardiner was more high- 
ſpirited and more ſteady. He repreſentet the peril of perpetual 

innovations, and the neceſſity of adhering to ſome ſyſtem. 


1 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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8 7 7 e « dgerons ching; ſaid he; **-to uſe too ——— 
IH; in feſearches of this Kind. If you! cut che old canal, che 
37. 4 water is apt to run further than you have a mind to. If you 
0 indulge” the humour of novelty, you cannot put a ſtop to 
« people's demands, nor govern their indiſcretions at pleaſure. 
by For my part,” ſaid he; on another occaſion, 4 my ſole con- 
& cern is to manage the third and laſt act of my life with 
« decency, and to make a handſome exit off the ſage. Pro- 
& vided this point is ſecured, I am not/ ſolicitous about the 
'& reſt. I am already by nature condemned to death: No.man 
4 Ca give me a pardon from this ſentence; nor ſo much as 
„ procure me "a reprieve. To ſpeak my mind, and to act as 
< my conſcience directs, are two branches of liberty, which I 
Dan never part with. Sincerity in ſpeech, and integrity in 
action, are entertaining qualities: They will ſtick by a man, 
4 when every ching elſe takes its leave; and I muff not reſign 
them upon any conſideration. The beſt on it is, if I do not 
throw them away myſelf, no man can force them from me: 
But if 1 give them up, then am I ruined by myſelf, ind 

Wt - © deſerve to loſe all my preferments . This oppoſition of 
Gardiner drew on him the indignation of the council; and he 


was ſent to the Fleck, wary he was s uſed with Dime: ae 
. :e . F 


On E of the chief objetions, 10 2 by 8 ee the 
new homilies, was that they defined, with the moſt metaphy- 
ical preciſion, the doctrines of grace, and of juſtification by 
faith; points, he thought, which it was ſuperfluous for any 
man to m_— 0 and which e much exceeded 


5 Collier, wy ii. P. 229. exMs, col. C. c. Cautab. Bibliothica — article 
GarDinEgR,” 
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we . of the de. A ng meer 
calls Gardiner, on account of this opinion, 


cc juſtification The meaneſt proteſtant imagined at that 
time, that he had a full comprehenſion of all thoſe m yſterious 


doctrines, and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt learned and know- 
ing perſon of the afitient religion, who acknowledged his 


Ignorance with regard to them. It is indeed certain, that the 
reformers were very fortunate in their doctrine of juſtification, 
and might venture to expect its ſucceſs, in oppoſition to all 


the ceremonies, ſhows, and ſuperſtitions of popery. By exalting 
Chriſt and his ſufferings, and renouncing all claim to inde- 


pendent merit in ourſelves, it was calculated to become popular, 


and coincided with thoſe. principles of panegyric and of ſelf- 
abaſement, which generally have place in religion. 


ToNsSTAL, biſhop of Durham, having, as well as Gardiner, 
made ſome oppoſition to the new regulations, was diſmiſſed the 
council-board ; but no farther ſeverity was, for the preſent, 
exerciſed againſt him. He was a man of perfe& moderation, 
and of the moſt unexceptionable character in the kingdom. 


Tux fame religious zeal, which engaged Somerſet to pro- 
mote the reformation 'at home, led him to carry his attention 
to foreign countries; where the intereſts of the proteſtants 
were now expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. The Roman 
pontiff, with much reluctance and after long delays, had at 


laſt ummongd a general council, which was aſſembled a at 
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arguments, and diſputes concerning the nice points of faith, | 


utsTronr r ENGLAND. 


e ee e eee eee ; 
and in aſcertaining her doctrines. The emperor, who defired 
to repreſs the power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over 
the proteſtants, promoted the former object of the council; 


me pope; who found his own greatneſs fo deeply intereſted, 


deſired rather to employ them in the latter. He gave inftruc- 


tions to his legates, who preſided in the council, to protract 
the debates, and to engage the theologians in altercations, and 


canvaſled before them: A poliey, ſo eaſy to be executed, that 


the legates ſoon found it rather neceſſary to interpoſe, in order 
to appeaſe the animoſity of the divines, and bring them at laſt 


to ſome deciſion ', The more difficult taſk for the legates was 


to moderate or divert the zeal of the council for reformation, 


and to repreſs the ambition of the prelates, Who deſired to 


exalt the epiſcopal authority on the ruins of the ſovereign pon- 


tiff. Finding this humour become prevalent, the legates, on 


pretence that the plague had brokem out at Trent, transferred 
HT ON OI Inn way: Apo. 


would be moe e the direction a holineſs, | 


Fur emperor, n en the” pope, ee eee 


religion ſubſervient to his ambition and policy. He was 


reſolved to employ the imputation of hereſy as a pretence for 
ſubduing the proteſtant prinees, and oppeefling the liberties of 
Germany; but found it neceſſary to cover his intentions under 


a deep artifite, and to prevent the combination of his adver- 


ſaries. He ſeparated the Palatine and the elector of Blanden- 
burgh from the proteſtant confederacy: He took arms againſt 
the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe: By the 


i Father Paul, lib. 2. 


fortune 
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 rreachery and prevarication againſt the latter, and detained bim 
captive; by breaking a fafe-conduct which he had granted him. * 
He ſeemed to have reached the ſummit of his ambition; and | 
the German princes, who were aſtoniſhed with his fucceſs, 
were farther diſcouraged by the intelligence, which they had 
recerved, of the death, firſt of Henry the eighth, then of 

rn the fert, therr uſual i anda Ay”. 


e e frond; who fwececdbd' to the crown alibi was 
2 ere vigour and ability; but leſs prompt in his reſolu- 
tions than Francis, and leſs enflamed with rivalſhip and ani- 
moſity againſt the emperor, Charles. Though he ſent ambaſ- 
fadors to the princes of the Smalcaldic League, and promiſed 
them protection, he was unwilling, in the commencement of 
His reign, to hurry into a war againſt ſo great a power as that 
of the emperor; and he thought that the alliance of theſe 
princes was a ſure reſource, which he could at any time lay 
hold of. He was much governed by the duke of Guiſe and 
the ' cardinal of Lorraine, brothers to the Queen dowager of 
Scotland; and he hearkened'to their counſel, in chooſing rather 
to give immediate aſſiſtance to that antient ally, which, even 
before the death of Henry the eighth, had londly claimed the 
protection of the French monarchy. | - 


THE hatred between the two factions, the partizans of the Progreſs of 
antient and thoſe of the new religion, became every day more _ p * | 
violent in Scotland; and the reſolution, which the cardinal land. 

_ primate had taken, to employ the moſt rigorous puniſhments 


againft the reformers, brought matters to a quick deciſion. 


* Sleidan. 1 Pere Daniet. 
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C CHAP. Actos was one Wiſhart, a n by birth, whe employed 
. e himſelf with great zeal i in preaching againſt the antient ſuper- 
'547- ſtitions, and began to give alarm to the clergy, who were Juſtly 
_ terrified with the danger of ſome fata ion 1 gion. 

This man was celebrated for the purity 
For his extenſive learning: But theſe Seve?" cannot be ws 
depended on becauſe, we know, that, among the reformers, 
ſeverity of manners ſupplied the place of many virtues; and the 
„ aa ge was in general ſo ignorant, that moſt of the priefts i in Scot- 
1 land imagined the New Teſtament. to be a compoſition of Lu- 
ther s, and aſſerted that the Old alone was the word of God 
But however the caſe may have ſtood with regard to thoſe eſti- 
mable qualities aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
with the deſire of innovation; and he enjoyed thoſe talents, 
which qualified him for becoming a popular preacher, and for 
ſeizing the attention and affections of the multitude. The ma- 
| -giſtrates of Dundee, where he exerciſed his miſſion, were 
| |  __ alarmed with his progreſs; and being, unable or unwilling to 
__- - — treat him with rigour, they contented- themſelves with denying 
bim the liberty of preaching, and with diſmiſſing him the 
bounds of their juriſdiction. Wikhart, moved with indignation, 
that they had dared to reject him, together with the word of 
| » God, menaced them, in imitation of the antient prophets, with 
ſame imminent calamity ; and he withdrew. to the weſt country, 
| where he daily encreaſed the number of his proſelytes. Mean- 
while, a plague broke out in Dundee; ; and all men exclaimed, 
that the town had drawn down. the vengeance of Heaven by 
baniſhing the pious preacher, and that the peſtilence would 
never ceaſe, till they had. made him atonement for their of- 
fence againſt him. No ſooner did Wichart hear of this change 
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in tei difpoiien;” than re CHAP, 


tagion/by bringing multitudes together, he erected his pulpit 
en che tp uf a gate: The infeftrtl'Rood/within ; the others 
Without. And che preacher failed not, in ſuch a ſituation, to 
whe advantage of the immediate (2164 e _ 
GI: nis ann. Wt £45 250-36 WI. e 


| Tus ahnten and faterſs of Withart ae 
attention to cardinal Beaton; and he reſolved by the puniſh- 


ment of ſo celebrated a preacher, to firike a terror into all | 


other innovators. He engaged the earl of Bothwel to arreft 
Kim in his retirement; and to deliver kim into his Hands, oon 
trüry to a promiſe given by Bothwel to that unhappy' man: 
And being poſſeſſed" of his prey, he conduQted him to St. An- 
drew's, where, after a trial, he condemned him to the flames 
for herefy, Arran the regent, was very irreſolute in his tem- 
per; and the cardinal, though he had gained him to his party, 
found, chat he would not concur in the condemnation and 
execution of Wiſhart. He determined, 'therefore, without the 


affiſtance of the ſecular arm, to bring that heretic to puniſh- | 


ment; and he himſelf beheld from his windows the diſmal 
ſpectacle. Wilbert ſuffered with the ufual patience; but could 
not forbear remarking the triumph of his inſulting enemy. 
He foretold, that, in a few days, he ſhould, in the very ſame 


Place, lie as low, as now * was exalted aloft, in oppoſition to 
true piety and . 8 „ 


Tn 18 prophecy was betty" the immediate cauſe of the 
event, which it foretold. The diſciples of this martyr, 


* Knox's Hill. of Ref. p. 44+ Spotſwood. | 8: Spotſwood, Buchanan. 
Vor. IV. Uu enraged 


«dow-tetuler of his doctrine: But left he ſhould ſpread the con- LL 
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_ cardinal; and having aſſociated to them Norman Leſly, ha 
was diſguſted on accbunt of ſome. private quarrel, they con- 
ducted their Enterprize with great ſecrecy. and ſucceſs. Early 
in the morning they entered the cardinal's. palace, which he 
bad ſtrongly fortified ; and though they were nat above ſixteen 


perſons, they thruſt out an hundred tradeſmen and bfty ſervants, 
whom they ſeized ſeparately, before any ſuſpicion aroſe of their 
intentions; and haying ſhut the gates, they. proceeded. very 
deliberately to execute their purpoſe. op the | cardinal, - That 


_ - Prelate had been alarmed, with: che noiſe which he heard in the 
_ caſtle ; and had: 
Ing that they h 


ieadoed the door of hig chamber: But find- 
| brought fire in order to force their way, and 
having obtained, 26 is, bclicyeds a, promiſe of life, he opened 


te door; and reminding them, that he was a prieſt, he con- 
ured them to ſpare him. Twoof the af ir 
With drawn ſwords; but a third, James Melvil, more calm 
dad more conliderate.in villany, ſtopped their career, and bid 


I s.ruſhed ypon him 


then refleQ, that this ſacrifice, was the work and judgment of 
God, and ought to. be executed with becoming deliberation 
and gravity. Then turning the point of his ſword towards: 
Beaton, he called to him, “ Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, 


of all thy ſins and 3 iniquities, but eſpecially of. the murder of 
8 Wiſhart,, that inſtrument. of God for the converſion. of theſe 


« hands: It is his death, whicl now Cries, vengeance upon 


« thee: We are ſent by God to inflict the deſerved puniſhment. 


« For here, before the Almighty, I proteſt, that it is neither 
<. hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor fear of thy 
power, which moves me to ſeek thy death: But only becauſe 
« thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy to 
« > CO Fan. and his holy goſpel. * n 7 10 * 


3 
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mn Beaton leiſure es imdb that nn 
to: xchich he exhorted him, he thruſt him through the body; 
and the -cardinal fell dead at his feet ?. This murther was 
executed on the a8th of May 1646. The aſſaſſins being rein- 
forced by their friends to the number of an hundred and forty 


perſone, prepared themſelves for the defence of the caſtle, and 
fend a meſſenger to London, craving- aſſiſtance from Henry. 


That Prince, though Scotland Was comprehended i in his peace 
with. France, would not forego this opportunity; of diſturbing 
| eee tha: OO and he _—_ unk them. 


- $ * * 
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reigns had been ſucceſſively followed by as many long mino- 


rities; and the execution of juſtice, which the prince was 


the cabals, factions and animoſities of the great. But beſides 
theſe inveterate and antient evils, a new ſource of diſorder 
had ariſer n, the diſputes and contentions of theology, which 
were ſufficient to diſturb the moſt ſettled government ; ; and the 
death of the cardinal, who was poſſeſſed of ability and vigour, 
ſeemed much to weaken the hands of the innen. But 


5h „ Tbe 1 Scots reformer, John 1 calls Jane Melvil, p. 655 a man =, 


gentle and moſt modeſt, It is very horrid, but at the ſame time ſomewhat amuſing, | 


to conſider the joy and alacrity and pleaſure; which that hiſtorian diſcovers in his nar- 
ration of this aſſaſſination: And it is remarkable that in the firſt edition of his work, 
theſe words were printed on the. margin of the page, Thr godly Fact and Words of James 
Melvil. But the following editors retrenched them. Knox himſelf had no hand in the 
murder of Beaton'; but he afterwards joined the aflafſins, and affiſted them in Holding 
out uy caſtle, See Keith', Hiſt. of the Ref. of Scotland, p. 43. 
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| beginning 1 to'introduce, had been continually interrupted by 
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9 e e be bees ae nn and 
ee, ad he did as much tn ſupport the government, ant 
. Gupplyttheweaktels of Arman; thegoveinon, ascouldbe eupe Sed 
Fieber feuätion! l pulatioha war mache wich the garrũom uf St. 
Andrews, chat they ſhould furvener the caſſie upon receiving 
# parden, together with an abfolution from the Pope; and chat 
| they thould never afterwards de ealled in queſtion for Beaton's. 
_ affiivatioh, © Meanwhile, till the popes abladon houk! 
artive, Ne applied to Francs for ſueccur ; and Henry ſent her 
prior of Capua. Before the ſiege of St. Amulvews was opened, 
the abſolution was fent to the garriſon, and they were required 
f the cardinale murder, had hid; that be pardoned an ungar- 
danahle crime, the garriſon, fearing that this. expreſſion was 
7 pave jon gpm wat reſuſed to apen their 
. They, were, however, ſoon obliged to depart from 
heir Gaiser; A great breach was made in the walls : The 
plague broke out among, them: And ſeeing no hopes of ſuc- 
cqur from England, ſurrendered to the French upon con 
e which were not very Erapukouſly obſerved to them. 


Condu@t of = | )) Ä 
Scotlanl. brought to ſome compoſure, made preparations for the attack 
of. | 


thaz project, of uniting the two: kingdoms. by marriage, on 
which the late King had been ſo intent, and wich he had: 


recommended with his dying breath to his executors. e 
n nnen * 


WAY Kess .f Spotſ wood. Buchanan. | 1 


; and. he was, determined to execute, if poſſible, @ 1 


ID An D vt 


did dens mige uff ust e deb eb pst: 
Bons and” aninumition. He gave the command of the fleet to 
lord Clinton : He himſelf marched at the head of the army, 
attended by the carl of Warwic. Theſe hoſtile meafores were 
eovered with a pretence of revenging ſome depredations com- 
mitted by the borderers ; but beſides, that the protector revived 


that of Scotland, he refuſed to enter into negotiation on any 


other W 


1 I * 
7 . \ 
« © ©. * 


. . lh, before opening a cope oubHlicd'z 

manifeſts, in which ke inforced ali the arguments for that 
_ "meaſure. 
intended this ſand for one empire; and having cut it off from 
all communication with foreigt ftates, and guarded it by the 
ocean, ſhe had pointed out to the inhabitants the road to happt- 
_ neſs and fecurity: That the education and euftoms of the 

people concurred with nature; and by giving them the fame: 
language; and Taws, and manners, had: invites em to a tho 
rough union and coalition: That fortune had at laſt removed: 
all obftackes, and had prepared an expedient, by which they 
might become one people, without leaving any place for that 
jealouſy either of honour or of intereſt, to which rival nations: 
are naturally ſo much expoſed: That the crown: of Scotland 
had devolved: to a female; that of England to a male; and: 
happily the two fovereigns, as of a rank, were alſo of an age, 
the moſt ſuitable to each other: That the hoftile diſpoſition, 
which prevailed between the nations, and which aroſe from 


pait injuries, would foon be extinguiſhed, after a long and 


ſecure peace had cſtabliſhe® confidence between. them: That: 
the 


the antient claim of the ſuperiority of the Engliſh crown over 


He ſaid, that nature feeme@ originally to have 
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claims of ;ſuperiority, ſne was willing to refign every preten- 
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their mutual animolity, would then ſerve only to make them 
chexiſh, with mote paſſion, eee, and tranquil- 
ity, ſo long unknown to their: ancſtort 
had ceaſed between the kingdoms, the Scots nobility, who 
were at preſent -obliged to remain perpetually in à warlike 


That when hoſtilities 


poſture, would. learn to cultivate the arts of peace, and would 


ſoften their minds to à love of domeſtic order and qbedience : 
That as chis ſituation was deſirable to both kingdoms, ſo par- 
ticularly to Scotland, Which had been expoſed to the greateſt 


miſeries from inteſtine and foreign wars, and ſaw herſelf every 


moment in danger of loſing her independeney; by the efforts of 


a richer and more powerful people: That though England had 


ſion for the ſake of future peace, and deſired an union, which 


would be the more ſecure, as it would be copcluded on terms 


entirely equal; And that, beſides all theſe motives, poſitive 


engagements had been taken for the compleating this alliance, 


and the honour and good r to 


T5 * * 


ae oon ed) that theſe Ms would 


} e dere no influence; and that the Queen dowager's attach- 


ad of dept. 


ments to France and to the catholic religion would render 
ineffectual all negotiations for the intended marriage. He 
found himſelf, therefore, obliged to try the force of arms, and 

to conſtrain the Scots by neceſſity to ſubmit to a meaſure, for 
which they ſeemed to have entertained © the 'moſt incurable 
averſion.” He paſſed: the borders at Berwie, and advanced 
e nn without e any : refiftance for ſome 


bs 7144 .- 


* Sir john Haywood i in Lenny p. 279. Heylin, p. 42. 
| days, 
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| [TOR ſome ſmall caſtles, Sinn were conſtrained 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, The protector intended to have 
menen the governor and garxiſon of one of thoſe. caſtles 
for their temerity in reſiſting ſuch unequal force: But they 
eluded his anger by aſking. only.a few . hours, reſpite, till they 
ſhould. prepare themſelves for death; 3; after Which they found 

bis ears . open to their en for merey . 


- . * 89 * 
, 4 
- 
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al ee governor of Scotland had ſummoned together * whole 
Ln of the kingdom; and his army, double the number of 
the Engliſh, had taken poſt on very advantageous ground, 
guarded by the banks of the Eſke, about four miles from 
Edinburgh. The Engliſh came within ſight, of them at Faſide ; 
and after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, where the Scots were 
worſted, and lord Hume dangerouſly wounded, Somerſet pre- 
pared himſelf for a more deciſive, action. But having taken 
a view of the Scots camp with the earl of Warwic, he found 
it difficult to make an attempt upon it with any probability of 
ſucceſs. He wrote, therefore, another letter to Arran; and 
offered to evacuate the kingdom, as well as. to repair all damages 
which he had committed, provided the Scots would ſtipulate 
not to contract the Queen. to any foreign prince, but to 
keep her at home; till ſhe reached the age of chuſing a huſband 
for herſelf. Such moderate terms were. rejected by the Scots 
merely on account of their moderation; and they begat an 
opinion, that the protector muſt either be reduced to great 
diſtreſs ar be influenced by fear, that he was now. content-- 
ed to abate ſo much of his former pretenſions. Actuated 
alſo by their prieſts, who had..come to the camp in great 
pumbers, they believed, that the Engliſh were F 
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Ca: | han attended God, and e Pu LORAIN 
. e eee They were 
 confirined in this'fond' conceit, when they fre the protector 
Gange his ground, and move towards the ſea ; nor Add they 
any longer doubt, chat he intended-to embark his army, and 
make his eſcape on board che ſhips, -which at chat very time 
moved into the bay, oppoſite to him *, Determined therefore 
F to cut off his retreat, they quitted their camp; and paſſing 
' , ꝗ cc Sept. the river Eſke, advanced into the plain. They were divided 
mes thiree bodies: Angus commanded the vanguard ; Arran 
the main body; Huntley the rear: Their cavalry conſiſted 
otly of light horſe, Which were placed on their left flank, 
Arengthened by ſome Iriſh WOT , ve Argyle had TROL 
ONT eee, FOR, | Cab bt 


1 „ner X d pleatid'y when 'he faw tis 0 ci * wwe 

Scots army; and as the Engliſh had uſually been ſuperior in 
pftched battles, he conceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He ar- 
ranged His van on the left, fartheſt from the ſea; and ordered 
t  them'to remain on the high grounds-on which he placed them, 
The battle of till the enemy ſhould approach: Te placed his main battle 
Pinkey. © and his rear towards the right; and beyond the van he poſted 
Jord Grey at the head of the men at arms, and ordered him to 
take the Scots van in flank, but not till they ſhould be engaged 
in cloſe fight with the van of the Engliſh. 


oy 
Di £ 
Wk 


"*"WaiLz the Scots were advancing on the plain, they were 
galled with the artillery from the Engliſh ſhips: The maſter of 
Graham was killed: The Iriſh archers were thrown into diſ- 
order; ; and even the other troops dean to ſtagger: When lord 


. rey, 


Grey: a their ſituation, neglected his orders, left his CHAP, 

ground, and at, the bead of his heayy-armed horſe. made an — 

attack on the Scots infantry, in hopes of gaining to himſelf all 8 "Rp 
che honour. of the victory. On advancing, he found a flough 

and ditch- in his way; and behind were ranged the Scots in- 

fantry armed with ſpears, and the field, on which they ſtood, 

was fallow ground, broken with rid ges, which lay acroſs their 

front, and diſordered the movements of the Engliqh cavalry. 

From all theſe accidents, the ſhock of this body of horſe was 

feeble and irregular; and as they were received on the points 

of the Scottiſh ſpears, which were longer than the lances of 

the Engliſh horſemen, they were in a moment pierced, over- 

thrown, and diſcomfited. Grey himſelf was dangerouſly 
wounded: Lord Edward Seymour, ſon to the protector, loſt 

his horſe; The ſtandard was near being taken: And had the 

Scots poſſeſſed any good body of cavalry, who could have 

purſued the advantage, the whole asi army had been 


e to great Ganger > 
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Ty E ate a while. aſſiſted by Sir Ralph Sadler and 
Sir Ralph Vane, employed himſelf with diligence and ſucceſs, 
in rallying the cavalry. Warwic ſhowed great preſence of 
mind in maintaining the ranks of the foot; on which the 
horſe had recoiled : _He made Sir Peter Meutas advance, cap- 
tain of the foot harquebuſiers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain 
of ſome Italian and Spaniſh harquebuſiers; on horſeback; and 
ordered them to ply the Scots infantry with their ſhot. They 
marched to the flough, and diſcharged their pieces full in the \ 
face of the enemy: The ſhips galled them from the flank : 1 

x 1 Hollingſhed, p. 986. | IR 
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1 + e The ardilly, plentad 9n « height, infeſted. den Sem the 
3 | [Wan font: The -Englih archers poured in a ſhower of arrows 
upon them: And the vanguard, deſcending from che hill, 
advanced, leiſurety and orderly, towards them. Diſmayed with 
Al theſe: circumſtances, the Scots van began 16 retreat: The 
8 | retreat ſoon changed into a fight, which was begun by the 
Iriſh archers. The parinic of che van communicated itfelf ts 
the main body, and paſſing thence to the rear, rendered che 
whole field a ſcene of confuſion, terror, flight and conſterna- 

$716+- 2: Bug. The Engliſh army perceived from the heights the con- 
T dition of che Scots, and began the purſuit with loud ſhouts 
F and acclamations, which added Mill more to the diſmay of the 
3 . vanquithed. The horſe in particular, eager to revenge the 
177 Atffront, which they had received i in the beginning of the day, 
Aid the moſt bloody execution on the flying enemy; and from 

| the field of battle to Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, 

the whole ground was ſtrowed with dead bodies. The prieſts 

above all, and the monks received no quarter; and the Engliſh 

' | made ſport of ſlaughtering men, who, from their extreme zeal 

and animoſity, had engaged in an enterpriſe ſo ill ſuited to 

their profeſſion, Few victories have been more deciſive, or 

gained with ſmaller loſs to the conquerors. There fell not two 

hundred of the Engliſh; and according to the moſt moderate 

computation, there periſhed above ten thoufand of the Scots. 

About fifteen hundred were taken priſoners. This action was 

175 called che Battle of Pinkey, from a nobleman 8 ſeat 95 chat 
„ $27 name in the neighbourhood. W 
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Tus Queen dowager and Arran fled to Biirking; and were 
ſcarce able to collect ſuch a body of forces as could check the 
incurſions of ſmall parties of the Engliſh. About the ſame 
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ume, e kalen and lord Wharton entered the Weſt CHAP. 


Marches; at the head of five thouſand men, and after taking 
and plundering Annan, they ſpread devaſtation over all the 
neighbouring counties 
tage, he might have impoſed what terms he pleaſed on the Scots 
nation: Bur he was impatient to return to England, where, 
he heard, ſome counſellors, and even his own brother, the 
admiral, were carrying on cabals againſt his authority. Hav- 
ing taken the caſtles of Hume, Dunglaſs, Eymouth, Faſtcaſtle, 
Roxborough, and ſome other ſmall places ; and having received 
the ſubmiſſion of ſome counties on the borders, he retired from 
Scotland. The fleet, beſides deſtroying all the ſhips along the 
coaſt, took Broughty in the Firth of Tay; and having fortified 
it, they left there a garriſon. Arran deſired leave to ſend com- 


appointed Berwie for the place of conference, left Warwic 
with full powers to negociate : But no commiſſioners from 


Scotland ever appeared. The overture of the Scots was an 


artifice, to gain time, till ſuecours ſhould arrive from France. 


Tax protector, on his arrival in England, ſummoned a Par- 
en And being ſomewhat elated with his ſucceſs againſt 
the Scots, he procured from his nephew a patent, appointing 
him to ſit on the throne, upon a ſtool or bench at the right 
hand of the King, and to enjoy the ſame honours and privi- 
leges, which had uſually been poſſeſſed by any prince, of the 
blood, or uncle of the Kings of England. In this patent, the 
King diſpenſed ales the ſtatute of precedency, enacted during 
the former reign *. But if Somerſet gave offence by aſſuming 
too much ſtate, he deſerves the higheſt praiſe on account of the 


2 Rymer, vol xv. p. 164. 


K 


7 Hollingſhed, p- 992. 


laws 


Had Somerſet proſecuted his advan- 


miſſioners in ben erke Mud and Somerſet, having 
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4th Novem- 
ber. 


A Parlia- 
ment. 


j Fan | None were to be accuſed of words, but within a month after 


Ia, that ever had paſſed in England, were annulled ; and 
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CHAP. Us pale this felon, by ett the rigour of Berge fatutes | 


 —— wastnuch mitigated, and ſome ſecurity given to the freedom of 
| the donſtitution:? All laws were repealed, which extended 
| the crime of treaſon beyond. the' ſtatute of the twenty fifth of 
Edward the third; all laws enacted during the late reign, 
extending the erime of felony; all the former laws againſt Lol- 
lardies or hereſy, together with the ſtatute of the ſix articles. 


2 were ſpoken. By theſe repeals ſeveral of the moſt rigorous 


ſome dawnings, both of civil and religious liberty, began to 
appear to thie people. Hereſy; however, was. ſtill a capital! 
_ trime by the common law, and was ſubjected to the penalty of 
burning. Only, there remained no preciſe ſtandard, by which 
chat crime could be defined or determined: A circumſtance, 
which might either be advantageous or hurtful to o public wow 
tity, n to the 9 of the judgea. | 


A urid 4 o paſſed of that law, the defies of all 
laws, by which the King's proclamation was made of equal 


force with a ftatute*. That other law was likewiſe mitigated, 
by which the King was empowered to annul all laws paſſed 

| before the four and twentieth year of his age: He could pre- 

vent their future execution; but could not recal any paſt 5 

which had enſued from them ©. | 


£ % 


"Sox E "Woe too were 1 11 Which were of the utmoſt 
importance, becauſe they promoted the principles and practices | 
ar the reformers, though they may not, all of them, appeat 

35 © 1 Edw. VI. c 12, e e .- +54 1 Edw. VI. c. 2. 
| | | to. 


to "be ide with any watcklal OPENER: to ; civil e 
The cup was reſtored to the laity; private maſſes were abo- 
liſhed ; the King was empowered td create biſhops by letters 
| patent, without any fictitious election of the chapter; the 


biſhops were ordered to iſſue their writs, and hold their courts 


n 
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in the King's name mw. vagabonds were adjudged to be ſlaves 8 


for two years, and to be marked with a red-hot iron *; an act 


; commonly W to be en Ns ſtrolling. Prieſts 5 


| and friars. 


' Tx E 5 and free chapels had been given by act of 
Parliament to the late King; and he had appointed commiſ- - 


fioners to take poſſeſſion of the revenues; but as they had not 


proceeded far in the execution of their office, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to make a renewal of the grant. The preamble to the 
ſtatute promiſes, that theſe funds ſhould be employed to good 


and godly uſes, in erecting grammar ſchools, in. farther aug- 


menting the univerſities, and in making better proviſion for 


the poor and needy . But the rapacious courtiers had already 


devoured the prey in their 1maginations ; and 1 it was. not long 


before it was ſhared out among them. . 


' In Bn alſo enacted, that al who | dbaie# the' King's ſupre- - 


maey, or aſſerted the pope's, ſhould, for the firſt offence, 
forfeit their goods and chattels, and ſuffer impriſonment during 


pleaſure; for the ſecond offence, ſhould incur the penalty. of 


præmunire; and for the third offence be attainted of treaſon. 
But if any, after the firſt of March enſuing, endeavoured, by 
writing, printing, or any « 1255 act or deed, to deprive the King 


= Edw, VL c. 2. a x Edv. VI. c. 3. | 9 1 Edw, VI.c. 14. 
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XV. them on any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of tri 


, 159+ f any of che heirs of the crown ſhould uſurp upon another, or 


endeavour to break the order of ſucceſſion, it was declared tre- 
fon in them, their aiders and abetters. Theſe were the moſt 
conſiderable acts paſſed during this ſeſſion. The members in 
br general diſcovered a very paſſive diſpoſition with regard to reli-. 
gion: Some few appeared zealous for the reformation : Others 
 harboured fecretly a ſtrong inclination to the catholic faith: 
But the greateſt part appeared willing to take any impeſſion, 
which they ſhould. receive > from UE; Oy or the 
Tg ao: e 5 


- 93 


. \ "Ps" convocation met at the fame time with the Partlatnent ; ; 
* | _ andasit was found, that their debates were at firſt cramped by 
the rigour of the ſtatute of the ſix articles, the King granted 
them a diſpenſation from that law, before it was repealed. by. 
Parliament. The lower houſe of convocation. applied to have 
liberty of fitting with the commons in Parliament; or if this 
Privilege was refuſed them, which they claimed as their ancient 
right, they deſired, that no law, regarding religion, might 
paſs in Parliament without their conſent and approbation. But 
the principles, which now prevailed, were more advantageous 
to the civil than to the eccleſiaſtical power; and this demand of 
the convocation was re} jected. 


" 3548. "Tan Pocket had permitted the repeal of that law, which 
gave to the King's proclamations the authority of ſtatutes; 
but he did not intend to renounce that arbitrary or diſcretionary 

exerciſe of power, which had ever ꝓeen aſſumed by the crown, 


* Bolm, p- 48. n Antig Britan p. 339. 1 
| an 


and which it is difficult to diſtinguiſh exactly from the power C H A P. 
of making laws. He even continued to exert this authority in XXIV. 
ſome parkiculars, which were then regarded as the moſt mo- - 1548. 
mentous. Orders were iſſued by council, that candles ſhould ab} Ae 
no longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Aſh- —— 
wedneſday, palms on Palm-ſunday *. Theſe were ancient reli- 
gious practices, now denominated ſuperſtitions ; though it is 
very fortunate for mankind, when ſuperſtition happens to take 
a direction ſo innocent and inoffenſive. The ſevere diſpoſition, 
which naturally attends all reformers, prompted likewiſe the- 
council to abaliſh- fome gay and ſhowy. ceremonies, which be- 
| longed to the ancient religion . 


- AN order was alſo ied by 3 for the removal of all 
images from the churches: An innovation which was much 
deſired by all the reformers, and which alone with regard to 
the populace, amounted almoſt to a total change of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. An attempt had been made to ſeparate the 
uſe of images from their abuſe, the reverence from the worſhip 
of them; but the execution of this deſign was found, upon 
trial, very difficult, if not wholly impracticable. 


As private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it became necefſary- 
to frame a new communion-ſervice ; and the council went ſo 
far, in the preface which they had prefixed to this work, as to 
leave the practice of auricular confeſſion wholly indifferent 
This was a prelude to the entire abolition of that invention, one 
of the moſt powerful engines that ever was contrived for 
degrading the laity, and giving their ſpiritual guides an entire 


5 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 59. Collier, vol. ii. p- 241. Heylin, p- 55. \ 

? Burnet, vol. ii. r Burnet, vol. ii. p. 60. Collier, vol. ii. p. 241. 
Eey lin, p. 55. Burnet, vol. ii. 
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2 AP. PLONE cnt hain Ad it nia e bs aid, that, though 
ache prieſt's abſolution, which attends confeſſion, ſerves ſome- 


ht -what to eaſe weak minds from the immediate agonies of ſuper- 


Afairs of 
Scotland. 


but finding this expedient ineffectual, they impoſed a total 


- Miitious terror, it operates only by enforcing” ſuperſtition itſelf, 


and thereby e the mind os more violent Raves: into 
wa ene diſorders. : HEY 


7 7 4 - 3 : 4 bp . 1 " \ 


a * 


en tty 7 15 | Xa | 


Tex people were at Jab time extremely diſtracted, by . 
oppõſite opinions of their preachers; ani as they were totally 


incapable to judge of the reaſons advanced on either fide, and 


naturally regarded every thing which they heard at church, as 
of equal authority, a great confuſion and fluctuation reſulted 


from this uncertainty. The council firſt endeavoured to remedy 
that inconvenience, ' by laying ſome reſtraints on preaching ; ; 


ſilence on the preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all 
the polemies of the pulpit F By the nature of things, this 
reſtraint could only be temporary. For in proportion as the 
ceremonies of public worſhip, its ſhews and exterior obſery- 
ances, were retrenched by the reformers, the people were 


- inclined to contract a ſtronger attachment to ſermons, whence 
a alone they received any occupation or amuſement. The ancient 
religion, by giving its votaries ſomething to do, freed them 


from the trouble of thinking: Sermons were only delivered in 


che principal churches, and at ſome particular faſts and feſtivals: 
And the practice of haranguing the populace, which, if abuſed, 


is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and ſedition, had much 
leſs ſeope and influence during thoſe ; apes. 125 | 


Tax greater N was 3 towards a reformation in 


«England, the further did the protector find himſelf from all 


*- 
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. proſpect of compleating the union with Scotland; and the 
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Queen-dowager, as well as the clergy; became the more averſe od 
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to all alliance with a nation, which had departed fo far from 
all ancient principles. Somerſet, having taken the town of 
Haddington, had ordered it to be ſtrongly garriſoned and 
fortified, by lord Grey: He alſo erected ſome fortifications at 
Lauder: And he hoped, that theſe two places, together with 
Broughty and ſome ſmaller fortreſſes, which were in the hands 
of the Engliſh, would ſerve as a curb to Scotland; and e 
give him acceſs into the heart of the country. 

OT” being Ailappointed 3 10 * ee 0 on n Broughty, 
relied chiefly on the ſuccours expected from France, for the 
recovery of theſe places ; and they arrived at laſt in the Firth, 
to the number of ſix thouſand men ; one half of them Germans. 
They were commanded by Deſſc, and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, count Rhingrave. The Scots were at 


that time fo ſunk by their misfortunes, that five hundred 


Engliſh horſe” were able to ravage the whole country without 
reſiftance ; and make inroads to the gates of the capital: But 
on the appearance of the French ſuccours, they collected more 
courage; and having joined Defle with a conſiderable rein- 
forcement, they laid ſiege to Haddington ” This was an 
undertaking for which they were themſelves totally unfit ; 
being only accuſtomed to a kind of deſultory war, where they 
ſerved without pay, and with a few weeks proviſions, which 
they brought along with them. Even with the aſſiſtance of 
the French, they placed their chief hopes of ſucceſs in ſtarving 


the garrifon; and after ſome vain Bu to take the place 


1 
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thoſe who were inclitied to the Englith alliance, were diſpleaſed 
Hunttey in particular, faid pleaſantly, that he diſliked not the 
match, but he — the manner of wooing *. The Quee een- 
dowager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, called a Parlia- 


poſed, that the young Queen, for her greater, ſecurity, ſuould 


could conciliate the friendſhip of that powerful. nation. It was 
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Tus hoſtile attempts which the lteKing al * protector 
had made againſt Scotland, not being ſteady, regular, nor 
puſhed to the laſt extremity, had ſerved only to' irritate"the 
nation, and to inſpire them with the ſtrongeſt kverfion to that 
confederacy, which was courted in {6 violent a manner. Even 


to have it impoſed on them by force of arms; and the earl of 


ment, in an abbey near Haddington; and it was there pro- 


be ſent to France, and be committed to the protection of that 
ancient ally. Some objected, that this meaſure was 2 
allowed no reſource in caſe of miſcatriage, expoſed the Scots to 
be ſubjected by foreigners, involved them in perpetual War 
with England, and left them no expedient, by which, they 


anſwered; on the other hand, that the Queen's preſence was 
the very cauſe of war with England; that that nation would 

deſiſt, when they found, that their views of forcing a/ mar- 
riage had become altogether impracticable; and that Henry, 
being engaged by ſo high a mark of confidence, would take 
their ſovereign under his guardianſhip, and uſe his utmoſt 
efforts to defend the Kingdom. Theſe r N were e aided 


* Heylin, p. 46. | Patten. | 


c 
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by 28 gold, which was plentifully diſributed a among the 
nobles. The goveraor had a penſion conferred on him of 
twelve thouſand livres a year, received the title of duke of 
 Chatelrault, and obtained for his ſon the command of an hun- 


af the Engliſh alliance, they ſeconded this meaſure with all the 
zeal and induſtry, which either principles or intereſt could in- 
ſpire. It was accortlingly determined to ſend the Queen to 

France and what was: underſtood to be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence, to marry her to the dauphin. Villegaignon, com- 


mander of four French gallies lying in the Firth of Forth, ſet 
ail as if he intended to teturn home; but when he reached the 


open ſea, he turned northwards, paſſed by the Orkneys, and 
came in on the welt coaſt at Dunbarton: A very extraordinary 
voyage for ſhips of that fabric. The young Queen was there 
committed to him; and being attended with the lords Areſkine 


tempeſtuous weather, arrived ſafely at Breſt, whence ſhe was 
conducted to Paris, and ſoon after ſhe was betrothed to the 


— 


Som ERSET, preſſed by many difficulties at home, and deſ- 


pairing of ſucceſs in his enterprize againſt Scotland, was 
defirous of: compoſing the differences with that kingdom, and 
he offered the Scots a ten years truce ; but as they inſiſted on 
his reſtoring all the places which he. had taken, the propoſal 
came to nothing. The Scots recovered the fortreſſes of Hume 
and Faſt-caſtle by ſurprize, and put the garriſon to the ſword: 
They ropulſed, with loſs, the Engliſh, who, under the com- 


Y Burnet, vol. H. p. 83. Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p. 55. Ib lib. 5. e. bs 
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dred men atarms ”. And as the clergy dreaded the conſequences | 


Young Queen 
of Scots ſent 
into France, 


and Livingſtone, ſhe put to ſea, and after meeting with ſome - 


| quan. mind. of land Seymour, made a leſcent; Bt in Fife, W at” 
—— Montroſe: In the former action, James Stuart, natural brother 


* I 


Dun! An attempt was made by Sir Robert Bewes and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, at the head of a conſiderable body, to throw 


relief into Haddington; hut; theſe troops falling into an 


9 - 
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to the Queen acquired honour; in: the latter, Atefkine 'of 


ambuſcade, were almoſt wholly cut in pieces Aid thougha 


wall body of two bundted men eſtaped alt che vigilance of the 
French, and arrived ſafely; in Haddington, with ſome ammu- 


nition and proviſions, the garriſon was reduced to fuch diſſi- 
culties, that the protector found it neceſſary to: provide more 
effeQually for their relief. He raiſed an army of eighteen 
thouſand men; and adding three thouſand Germans who; o 
the diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance, had offered their ſer- 
vice to England, he gave the command of the whole to the ear} 
of Shrewſbury *, D'Efſ6-raiſed; the blockade on the approach 


of the Engliſh; and with great, difficulty made good his retreat 


to Edinburgh, where he poſted himſelf advantageouſly. Shrewſ- 
bury, who had loſt the opportunity of attacking him on his 
march, durſt not give him battle in his preſent ſituation; and 
contenting himſelf with the advantage already gained of ſup- 
Ping Heädiat tun. he retired into men 1a 


9 7 


WHILE che French troops . in Scotland, any com- 
plaints had ariſen between them and the natives; and a ſmall 


accident having excited. a tumult in Edinburgh, the provoſt 


and his ſon were unfortunately killed by the French ſoldiers, 
This event enereaſed the animoſity between the two nations: 
But DEM. in order to make atonement for chat act of e 
Stowe, p. 395. Hollingthed, p. 994 1 Hayward, p. 291. 
. 68. B p. 81. hs . 
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Ita” 1 troops haſtily to Haddington, and 1 FF the night-time- CHA P. 


attempted to ſurpriſe the town. He found the garriſon unpre- 
pared to reſiſt him; and he had already entered the outer court: 
But a French deſerter firing a cannon, which pointed towards 
the gites, the ſhot- fell among the thickeft of- the enemy, and: 
madę ſuch havoc as threw the whole i into confuſion, and enabled- 
the Engliſh to repulſe them. It is pee that no "__ A 
4 hundred perſons fell by this _ A 


Tre French general was eminent for ability and experience; 
but as he had not the good fortune to be acceptable to the Scots“ 
nation; it was thought proper to recall him, and to ſend over: 
De Thermes in his place. D*Efſe, before his departure, forti-- 
fied Leith, which from a-ſmall village, ſoon became a conſider- 
able town, by the concourſe of inhabitants, who found there a 
ſecurity, Which they could no where elſe enjoy in, Scotland. 
He alſo attacked an Englifh garriſon. in, Inchkeith, an iſland , 

oppoſite. to that harbour, and made them priſoners. After theſe 

exploits, he reſigned his command to De.Thermes, who brought 
over, with him. Monluc, biſhop of. Valence, a man celebrated 
for wiſdom and ability. This prelate Was named chancellor of 
the kingdom; and it was probably intended, by his means, to 
inſpire. the nation with ſome greater attachment tothe princi- 
- ples of law and equity: But the Scots, impatient of reſtraints 
and jealous of a foreigner, expreſſed ſuch diſcontent, that it was 
thought more prudent hon after to recall him . 

THOUGH the protection of Franee was of great conſequenes 
to the Scots, in ſupporting them againſt the invaſions of Eng- 
land, * reaped ſtill more benefit from the diſtractions and 


1 Burvet, vol. ii. p. 85. Thuanus, lib. v. c. 15. 
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CHAP. , divifions, which had — the councils of that latter king · 
dom. Exen the tuo brothers, che protector and 'admiral,..not 
MY... 5... contented with the high ſtations which they ſeverally enjoyed. 
Seymour, and the great eminence to which they had -riſen, had enter - 
| tained the moſt violent jealouſy; of each-other's authority; and 
they divided the whole court and kingdom, by their oppoſite 
cabals arid-pretenſions. - Lord Seymour was a man of inſatiable 
ambition; arrogant, aſſuming, implacable; and though efteem- 
dl of ſuperior capacity to the protector, he poſſeſſed not to 
che (ame degtee the confidence and regard of the people. By 
dis flattery and addrefs, he had fo inſinuated himſelf into the 
good graces of the Queen-dowager, that, forgetting her uſual 
Prudence and decency, ſhe married him immediately upon the 
_ deceaſe of the late King: Inſomuch, that, had ſhe ſoon proved 
pregnant, it might have been doubtful to which huſband che 
child belonged. The credit and riches of this alliance fup- 
ported the ambition of the admiral; but gave umbrage to the 
Autcheſs of Somerſet, ho, uneaſy that the younger brother's 
wife mould have che precedency, employed all her intereſt with 
her huſband, which was too great, firſt to create, and then to 
widen a breach between the two brothers | pa 


TA firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding appeared when 
. the protector commanded the army in Scotland. Secretary 
| Paget, a man devoted to Somerſet, remarked, that Seymour 


was forming ſeparate intrigues among the counſellors ; was 
corrupting, by preſents, the King's ſervants ; and even endea- 


vouring, by improper indulgencies and liberalities, to captivate 
ce affections of the young monarch. Paget repreſented to 


N Heylio, 5. 72. Camden, Thuanus, lib, vis c. g. Haynes, 
P- 
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bim the danger of this conduct; deſired him to reflect on the 
numerous enemies, whom the ſudden elevation of their family 


had created; and warned him that any diſſenſion between him 


and. the protector would be greedily laid hold of, to draw on 
the ruin of both. Finding his remonſtrances ineffectual, he 
conveyed intelligence of the danger to Somerſet, and engaged 
him to leave the enterprize upon Scotland unfiniſhed, in order 
to guatd againſt the attempts of his domeſtic enemies. In the 


hazardous to public tranquillity ;/ and as he had acquired many 


| partizans and: retainers, he made a direct attack upon his 


brother's authority. He repreſented to his friends, that for- 


merly, during a minority, the office of protector of the king- 


dom had been kept ſeparate from that of governor of the 
King's perſon; and that the preſent union of theſe two impor- 


tant truſts, conferred on Somerſet an authority, which could 
not ſafely be lodged in any ſubjet *. He even prevailed on 
the young Kang, to write a letter to the Parliament, deſiring - 
that Seymour might be appointed his governor ; and he had 


formed a party in the two houſes, by which he hoped to have 
effected his purpoſe. The deſign was diſcovered before its 
execution; and ſome common friends were fent to remonſtrate 
with him, but had ſo little influence, that he threw out many 
menacing expreſhons, and raſhly threatned, that, if he was 


blackeſt that ever was in England. The council ſent for him, 
to anſwer for his conduct; but he refuſed to attend: They 
then began to threaten in.thew turn, and informed him, that 
the King's letter, inſtead of availing him any thing to the exe- 
camop of his purpoſe, would be imputed to him as a criminal 


EE Þ Haynes, Pp. Ba, COs | | d Ibid, p. 75+ . 
; enterprize, 


enſuing Parliament, the admiral's projects appeared ſtill more 
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thwarted in his attempt, he would make this parliament the 
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Forced ment, by forming a ſeparate intereſt with à child and minor. 


1 They even let fall ſome menaces of ſending him to the Tower 
for his temerity; and che admiral, finding himſelf prevented 
in his deſign, was obliged to ſubmit, and to re a reconci- 
nnn n n A 9 8 


4 


"Taz mild ad ien pac of. FURY at him 
willing to forget; theſe enterprizes of the admiral; but the 
ambition of that turbulent ſpirit could not be ſo eaſily appeaſed. 
His ſpouſe, the Queen-dowager, died in child-bed; but ſo far 
from regarding this event as a check to his aſpiring views, he 
founded on it the ſcheme of a more extraordinary. elevation. 
He wade his addreſſes to the lady Elizabeth, then in the ſix- 
. teenth year of her age; and that princeſs, whom even the 
hurry of buſineſs, and the -purſuits of ambition, could not, 
in her more advanced years, diſengage entirely from the tender 
paſſions, ſeems to have liſtened to the infinuations of a man, 
who poſſeſſed every talent proper to captivate the affections 
of the fair. But as Henry the eighth had excluded his 
daughters from all hopes of ſuccefſion, if they married with- 
out the conſent of his executors, which Seymour could never 
hope to obtain; it was concluded, that he propoſed to effectuate 
his purpoſe. by expedients ſtill more raſh and more criminal. 
All the other meaſures of the admiral tended to confirm this 
_ ſuſpicion, He continued to attack, by preſents, the fidelity of 
all ſuch as had more immediate acceſs to the King's perſon : 
He endeavoured to ſeduce that young prince into his intereſts: 
He found means of holding a private correſpondence with 
; n He openly decried his. brother's * and 


Ae p. 95, 96, 102, 0 
aſſerted, 


A W A R 'D VI. 
aſſerted, that, by enliſting PIT and other foreigners, he 
intended to form a ' mercenary army, which endangered the 
King's authority, and the liberty of the people: By promiſes 
and perſuaſion he brought over to his party many of the 
principal nobility; and had diſtributed his intereſt all over 
England: He neglected not even the moſt popular perſons of 
inferior rank; and had computed, that he could, on occaſion, 
raiſe an army of 10,000 men, compoſed of his ſervants, tenants, 


and retainers *: He had already provided arms for their uſe ; 


and having engaged in his intereſts Sir John Sharington, a 
very corrupt man, maſter of the mint at Briſtol, he flattered 
himſelf that money would not be wanting. Somerſet was well 
apprized of all theſe alarming circumſtances, and endeavoured 
by the moſt friendly expedients, by intreaty, reaſon, and even 
by . heaping new favours upon the admiral, ' to make him 
depart from his precipitate councils: But finding all his 
endeavours ineffectual, he began to think of more ſevere 
remedies. The earl of Warwic was an ill inſtrument between 
the brothers; and had formed the deſign, by inflaming the 
quarrel, to raiſe his own fortune on the ruins of both. 


DuplEr, earl of Warwic, was the ſon of that Dudley, 
miniſter; to Henry the ſeventh, who having, by rapine, extor- 
tion, and perverſion. of law, incurred the hatred of the public, 
had been facrificed to popular animoſity, in the beginning of 
the ſubſequent reign. ' The late King, ſenſible of the iniquity, 
at leaſt illegality of the ſentence, had afterwards reſtored 
young Dudley's blood by act of Parliament; and finding him 
endowed with ability, induſtry, and enterprize, he had entruſted 


4 Haynes, p. 105, 106, 
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© H A . a with many important commatydes and had ever en 
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ſucceſsful in all his undertakings. He raiſed him to the 
dignity of viſcount Liſle, conferred on him the office of admi- 
ral, and gave him by hie will a place among his executors. 
Dudley made ſtill farther progreſs during the minority; and 
having obtained the title of earl of Warwic, and undermined 
the credit of Southampton, he bore the firſt rank among the 
protector's counſellors. The victory, gained at Pinkey, was 
much aſcribed to his courage and conduct; and he was univer- 

fally regarded as a man equally endowed with the talents of 
peace and of war. But all theſe virtues were obſcured by ſtill 
greater vices 3 an exorbitant ambition, an inſatiable avarice, a 
negle& of decency, a. contempt of juſtice : And as he found, 
that lord Seymour, whoſe. ability and enterprize he chiefly 
dreaded, was involving himſelf 1 in ruin by his raſh councils, 

| be was determined to puſh him on the precipice; and thereby 
remove the chief obſtacle to his own Mains greatneſs. | 


WHzN Somerſet found that the public peace was endan-- 
gered by his brother's ſeditious, not to ſay rebellious, ſchemes, 
he was the more eaſily perſuaded by Warwie, to employ the 


extent of royal authority: againſt him; and after depriving 


him of the office of admiral, ha ſigued a Warrant for com- 
mitting him to the Tower. Some of his accomplices were 
alſo taken into cuſtody; and three privy counſellors, being ſent 
to examine them, made a; report, that they had met with 
very, full and important diſcoveries. Yet ſtill the: protector 
ſuſpended. the blow, and ſhowed a reluctance to ruin his 
brother. He offered to depart from, the proſecution, if Sey- 
mour would promiſe him a cordial reconciliation; and relin- 
Win all ambitious hopes, be contented with a private 

life, 
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life, and retire into the country. But as Seymour made no CHAP. 


other anſwer to theſe friendly offers than menaces and defitances, A. 


he ordered a charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of 
thirty-three articles; and the whole to be laid before the 
privy council. It is pretended, that every particular was ſo 
inconteſtably proved, both by witneſſes and his own hand- 
writing, that there was no room for doubt; yet did the council 
think proper to go in a body to the Tower, in order more 
fully to examine the priſoner. He was not daunted by the 


confronted with the witneſſes; deſired that the charge might 
be left with him, in order to be conſidered; and refuſed to 
anſwer any interrogatories, by which he might accuſe himſelf. 


Ir is apparent, that, notwithſtanding what is pretended, 
there muſt have been ſome deficiency in the evidence againſt 
Seymour, when ſuch demands, founded on the plaineſt prin- 
ciples of law and equity, were abſolutely rejected. We ſhall 
indeed conclude, if we carefully examine the charge, that 
many of the articles were general, and fcarce capable of any 
proof ; many of them, if true, ſuſceptible of a more favourable 
interpretation; and that, though, on the whole, Seymour 
appears to have been a very dangerous ſubject, he had not 
_ advanced far in thoſe treaſonable projects imputed to him. The 
chief part of his guilt ſeems to have conſiſted in ſome unwar- 
rantable practices in the admiralty, by which pyrates were 
protected, and illegal impoſitions laid upon the merchants. 


Bur the adminiſtration had, at that time, an eaſy inſtru- 
ment of vengeance, to wit, the Parliament; and needed not 


© Burnet, vol. ii, Coll. 31. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18. 
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appearance: He boldly demanded a fair trial; required to be | 
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ator 980 either to che guilt 


8 of the perſons whom they proſecuted, or the evidence which 
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Attainder of 


Lord Sey- 
mour. ; 


could be produced againſt them. A ſeſſion of Parliament being 


held, it was. propoſed: to proceed againſt Seymour by bill of 
attainder; and much perſuaſton being employed to engage the | 
young King to conſent to it, a conſiderable weight was put on 


his approbation. The matter was firſt laid before the upper 


| houſe ; and ſeveral peers, riſing up in their places, gave an 


account of what they knew concerning lord Seymour's conduct 
and his criminal words or actions. Theſe narratives were 


received for undoubted evidence; and though the priſoner had 


formerly engaged many friends and partizans among the nobi- 
lity, no one had either the courage or equity to move, that he 


£ might be heard in his own defence, that the teſtimony againſt 


March 29. 


him ſhould be delivered in a legal manner, and that he ſhould 
be confronted with the witneſſes. A little more ſcruple was 


made in the houſe of commons: There were even ſome mem- 


bers who objected againſt the whole method of proceeding by 


bills of attainder, paſſed in abſence; and required, that a for- 


mal trial ſhould be given to every man before his condemnation. 
Dut upon receiving a meſſage from the King, requiring them to 
proceed, and offering that the ſame narratives ſhould be laid be- 


fore them which had ſatisfied the peers, they were eaſily prevailed 


His execu- 
tion. 


on to acquieſce . The bill paſſed 1 ina full houſe, Near four hundred 


voted for it; and not above nine or ten againſt it. The ſentence 


was ſoon after executed, and the priſoner was beheaded on Tower 
hill. The warrant was ſigned by Somerſet, who was expoſed 
to much blame, on account of the violence of theſe proceedings. 


The attempts of the admiral ſeemed chiefly to be levelled againſt 


his brother's uſurped authority; and though his ambitions, 


NUN character, Es by a marriage with the lady 


f 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18. 8 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 99. 
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Elsbeth, might have proved e to public tranquillity, 
the prudence, of foreſecing dangers at ſuch. a: diſtance, was 
deemed too great ; and the remedy was. plainly illegal. It 


could only be faid, that this bill of attainder was ſomewhat. 


more tolerable than the preceding ones, to which the nation 


kad been enured. For here, at leaſt, ſome ſhadow of evidence 
Was on ego 


Akt: the conkiderable buſineſs tranſacted this ſeſſion, beſides 
hs attainder of Lord Seymour, regarded eccleſiaſtical matters; 
which were now the chief object of concern throughout the 
nation. A committee of biſhops and divines had been ap- 
pointed by the council, to frame a. liturgy ; and they had 
executed the work committed to them. They proceeded with 
moderation in this delicate undertaking : They retained as 
much of the ancient maſs as the principles of the reformers 
would permit: They indulged nothing to the ſpirit of contra- 
diction, which ſo naturally takes place in all great innovations: 
And they flattered themſelves, that they had framed a ſervice; 
in which every denomination of Chriſtians might, without 


ſeruple, concur. The maſs had been always celebrated in 


Latin; a practice which might have been deemed abſurd, had 
it not been found uſeful to the clergy, by impreſſing the people 


with an idea of ſome myſterious unknown virtue in thoſe rites, 
and by checking all their pretenſions to be familiarly acquainted 
with their religion. But as the reformers pretended, in ſome 
few particulars, to encourage private judgment in the laity, the 
tranſlation of the liturgy, as well as of the Scriptures, into the 
vulgar tongue, ſeemed more conformable to the genius of their 
ſe ; and this innovation, with the retrenchment of prayers to 


faints, and of ſome ſuperſtitzous ceremonies, was the chief 


difference between the old maſs and the new liturgy.. The 
Parliament eſtabliſhed this form of worſhip in all the churches, 


Eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. 


and: | 
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Taz was ther very * 28, which paſſed: this 
ſeffion, The former canons had eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the 
clergy; and tho? this practice be uſually aſcribed to the policy 


of the court of Rome, who thought, that the eccleſiaſtics would 


be more devoted to their ſpiritual head, and leſs dependant on 


b magiſtrate, when freed from the powerful tye of wives 


and children; yet was this inſtitution much forwarded by the 


principles of ſuperſtition inherent in human nature. Theſe 
principles had rendered the panegyrics of an inviolate chaſtity 


ſo frequent among the antient fathers, long before the eſtabliſh- 


ment of celibacy. And even the Engliſh parliament, though 
en permitting the marriages of prieſts, yet con- 
that it were better for prieſts and the 


« and it were much to be withed they would of themſelves 
„ abſtain.” The inconveniences, which had arifen from the 


compelling of chaſtity and the prohibiting of marriage, are the 


reaſons aſſigned for indulging a liberty in this particular. The 


ideas of pennance alſo. were fo. much retained in other particu- 
lars, that an act of parhament paſſed, prohibiting the uſe of 


ficſh-meat, AE" Lent and other times of viral . 
rs. - . FE 


d > & 3 Bdw, VI. * 64:95 i 2&3 Edw. VI. cap. 21. 
* 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 19. Another act, paſſed this ſeſſion, takes notice in the 


3 preamble, that the city of York, formerly well inhabited, was now much decayed : In- 
ſomuch that many of the Cures could nat afford. a competent maintenance to the incum- 
* bents, Torremedy this inconvenience, the magiſtrates were impowered. to unite as 


many pariſhes as they thought proper. An ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian, Collier, vol. ii. p. 
230, thinks, that this decay of York is chiefly to be aſcribed to the diſſolution of mona- 


ſeries, by which the revenues fell into the hands of perſons who lived at a diſtance. 


A ven 


Tas al tenets and practices of 'the eatholic religion CHAP. 


were now aboliſhed, and the reformation, ſuch as we enjoy it. *. . 4 


at preſent, was almoſt entirely compleated in England. But 154%: 
the doctrine of the real preſence, though tacitly condemned by 
the new- communion-fervice and by the abolition of many an- 
tient rites, fill retained ſome hold of the minds of men; and 


it was the laſt dodrine of popery, which was wholly abandoned 
by the. people. The great attachment of the late King to that 
tenet might be ſome ground for this obſtinacy; but the chief 
cauſe was really the extreme abſurdity of the principle. itſelf, 
and the profound veneration, which of courſe it impreſſed on 
the imagination. The prieſts likewiſe were much inclined to 
favour an opinion, which attributed to them ſo miraculous a 


Feen! and the People, who Wente that they ce 


A very grievous tax ES this ſeſſion upon the whole ſtock and monied n 
of the kingdom, and even upon its induftry, It was a filling in the pound yearly, 
during three years, on every perſon worth ten pounds or upwards: The double on aliens 
and denizens. Theſe laſt, if above twelve years of age, and if worth leſs than twenty 
ſhillings, were to pay eight pence yearly, Every wether was to pay two pence yearly; : 
every yew three pence. The woolen manufaRures were to pay eight pence a pound on 
the value -of all the cloth they made, Theſe exorbitant taxes on money' are a proof, 
that few people lived on the money lent out at intereſt : For this tax amounts to the 
half of the yearly income of all money-holders, during three years, eſtimating their 
intereſt at the rate allowed by law; and was too grieyous to be borne, if many perſons 
had been affected by it. It is remarkable, that no tax at all was laid upon land this 
ſefion. The pruſits of merchandife were commonly ſo high, that it was ſupppſed it 
could bear this impoſition. - The moſt abſurd part of the law ſeems to be the tax upon 
the woolen manufacture. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 46, The ſubſequent Parliament 
repealed the tax ou ſheep and wootker cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But they con- 
tinued the other tax a year longer. Ibid. 

The clergy taxed themſelves: at fix ſhillings in the 4 to be paid i in three years. 
This taxation was ratified in Parliament, which had been the common practice ſince 


the reformation, as if the elergy had no legiffative power, even over themſelves; Ser 
2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 35+ ; 


1 Burnet, vol. ii. cap. 104. 
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ol the ver body: and blood of their Saviour, were loch to re- 

nounce ſo, e „and as they imagined, ſo ſalutary a 
privilege. The general attachment to this dogma was ſo vio- 
lent, that the Lutherans, notwithſtanding their ſeparation from 
Rome, had thought proper, under another name, ſtill to retain 
it: And the catholic preachers, in England, when reſtrained in 
every other particular, could not forbear, on every occaſion, 


from inculcating that tenet. Bonner, for this offence among 


others, had been tried by the council, had been deprived of his 
ſee, and had been committed to cuſtody. Gardiner alſo, who 


had recovered his liberty; appeared anew refractory to the au- 
thority, which eſtabliſhed the late 1 innovations; and he ſeemed 


willing to countenance that opinion, much favoured by all the 


Engliſh catholics, that the King was indeed ſupreme head of the 


church, but not the council, during a minority. Having de- 


clined to give full ſatisfaction on this head, he was ſent to the 
Tower, and threatened with farther effeQs of the council's 
Ae, ; | 


Trek ſcverities, bali exerciſed Et” men, poſſeſſed of 


office and authority, ſeemed, in that age, a neceſſary policy, in 
order to enforce an uniformity in public worſhip and diſcipline: 


But there were other inſtances of perſecution, derived from no 
other origin than the: bigotry of theologians; a malady, which 
ſeems almoſt incurable. Though the proteſtant divines had ven- 
tured to renounce opinions, deemed certain during ſo many 
centuries, they regarded, in their turn, the new ſyſtem as ſo 
certain, that they would bear- no contradiction with regard to 


* 


it; and they were ready to burn in the ſame flames, from 
Which they themſelves had ſo narrowly eſcaped, every one that 


= Burnet, vol. i. p. 3. Rymer, tom. xv. P. 181. SF 
had 
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nad the e to oppoſe them. A coramiſſion by act of CHAP. 


council was granted:to the primate and ſome others, to examine 
and ſearch after all Mts e- 'heretics, or contemners of the 
book of common prayer. They were enjoined to reclaim 
rtthem, if poſſible; to impoſe penance on them; and to give 
them abſolution: Or if theſe criminals were obſtinate, to ex- 
communicate and impriſon them, and to deliver them over to 
the ſecular arm: And in che execution of chis charge, the 
«commiſſioners were not bound to obſerye the ordinary methods 
of trial; the forms of law were diſpenſed with; and if any 
ſtatutes happened to · interfere with the powers in the commiſ- 
ſion, they were over- ruled and abrogated by the council. Some 
tradeſmen in London were brought before theſe commiſſioners, 
and were accuſed of maintaining, among other opinions, that 
a man regenerate could not fin, and that, though the outward 
man might offend, the inward was incapable of all.guilt. They 
were prevailed on to abjure and were diſmiſſed. But there was 
a woman accuſed of heretical pravity, called Joan Bocher, or 
Joan of Kent, who was ſo extremely obſtinate, that the com- 
miſſioners could gain nothing upon her. Her doctrine was, 
That Chriſt was not truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe 


4 fleſh, being the outward man, was ſinfully begotten and 


« born in ſin; and conſequently, he could take none of it: 
« But the word, by the conſent of the inward man of the vir- 

gin, was made fleſh *. This opinion, it woll ben. is 
not orthodox; and there was a neceſſity for delivering the 
woman to the flames for maintaining it. But the young King, 
though in ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all his coun- 
ſellors and preceptors; and he long refuſed to fi gn the warrant 
for her execution. Cranmer was employed to perſuade him to 


„ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 3. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 181, 
» Burnet, vol. ii, coll. 35. Strype's Mem. Cranm. p. 181, 
Vor. IV. Aa a2 compliance; 
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compliance}. aid he aid, chat there was a * difference be- 


tween errors in other points of divinity, and thoſe which were 


| directly eontradictory to the Apoſtles creed: Theſe latter were 
impieties againſt God, which the prince, being God's deputy, 


ought to reprefs; in like manner, as the King's deputies were 
bound to puniſh offences againſt the King's perſon. Edward; 
overcome by importunity more than reaſon, at laſt ſubmitted, . 
though with tears in his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that, if 
any wrong was done, the guilt ſhould he entirely on his head.. 
The primate, after making a new effort. to reclaim the woman 


from her errors, and finding ker obſtinate againſt all his argu 


ments, at laſt committed her to the flames. Some time after, 


a Dutchman, called Van Paris, accuſed of the hereſy, which 
has received the name of Arianiſth, was condemned to the ſame 


puniſhment, He ſuffered. with ſo much ſatisfaction, that he 
hugged and careſſed the faggots,. which were conſuming him; 

a ſpecies of frenzy, of which there 1 is more than one inſtance 
among the * or this * 1 


Tu ESE rigorous methods of DT Re, ſoon brought the 
whole nation to a conformity, ſeeming or real, with the new 


4 f doctrine and the new liturgy. The lady Mary alone continued 


to adhere to the maſs, and refuſed to admit the eſtabliſhed 
modes of worſhip. When preſſed and menaced on this head, 
ſhe applied to the Emperor; who, uſing his intereſt with Sir 
Philip Hobby, the Engliſh Wt proce her a tempo- 
rary connivance from the council *, ” 


| ® Burnet, vol pe re $trpe's Mem. cn „ 
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Diſcontents 


of the 
war with Scotland — with France. Faftions in the 

council. —— Conſpiracy againſt Somerſet. —— Somerſet re- 
" ſigns the protectorſbip. A Parliament. —— Peace with 


France and Scotland. —— Bon logne furrendered. 
cution of Gardiner. Warwic created duke of Nart hum- 


 berland. —— Hit ambition. —— Trial of Somerſet. —— His 
execution. A Parliament, —— A new Parliament. — 
de ca changes The King's. ſickneſs — and death. 


H E RE is no abuſe fo great, in civil ſociety, as not to 

be attended with a variety of beneficial conſequences ; 
and in the beginnings of reformation, the loſs of theſe advan- 
tages is always felt very ſenſibly, while the benefit reſulting 
from theichange, is the ſlow effect of time, and is ſeldom per- 
ceived by the-bulk of a nation. Scarce any inſtitution can be 
imagined leſs favourable, in the main, to the intereſts of man- 
kind than that of monks and friars; yet was it followed by 
many good effects, which, having ceaſed by the ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries, were very mach regretted by the people of Eng- 
land. The monks, reſiding always in their convents, in the 


heart of their eſtates, ſpent their money in the provinces and 


among their tenants, afforded a ready market for commodities, 
were a ſure reſource. to the poor and indigent ; and though 
their hoſpitality: and charity gave but too much encouragement 
to 1dleneſs, and prevented the encreaſe of public riches, yet did 
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it . to many, a remedy againſt the extreme reer ex | 
want and neceſſity. It is alfo obſervable, that, as the friars-- 
were limited; by the rules of their inſtitution, to a certain 


train of life, they had not equal motives for -extortion with - 


other men; and they were acknowledged to have been in 


England, as they ſtill are in Roman cathblic-countries; the beſt 
and moſt indulgent landlords. The abbots aad priore were 


permitted to give leaſes at an under- value, and to receive, in 
return, à large preſent from the tenant; in the ſame manner 


2s is ſtill practiſrd by the biſhops and colleges. But when the 


abbey-· lands were diſtributed among the great nobility and 
courtiers, they fell under a different management: The rents 
of farms were raiſed, while the tenants found not the ſame 


facility in difpoſing of the produce; the money was ſpent in 


do all the oppreſſions of their new honored or to the ſtill preater 


the capital; and the farmers, living at a diſtance, were expoſed 


rapacity * ths anne 


THESE complaits:of the common people were at that time 


| heightened by other cauſes. The arts of manufacture were 


much more advanced in other European countries than. in Eng- 
land; and even in England theſe arts had made greater progreſs 
than the knowledge of agriculture; * 2 profeſſion, which, of all 


mechanical employments, requires the moſt reflection and 


experience. A great demand aroſe for wool both abroad and 


at home: Paſturage was found more profitable than unfkilful 


tillage: Whole eſtates were laid waſte by incloſures: The 


tenants, regarded as a uſeleſs burthen, were expelled their 
habitations: Even the cottagers, deprived of the commons, on 
which they formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to mifery : 

And. a great my of people, as well as diminution of the 
6 „ former 
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was now of an old date; and Sir Thomas More, alluding — 
to it, obſerves in his Utopia, tltat a ſheep had become in Eng- 549. 
land a more ra venous animal than a lion or wolf, and devoured 

ren villages, r and b 


e e Ger tn Europe, after 
the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, had a tendency to inflame 
theſe complaints. The growing demand, in the more commer- 

modities, which could eaſily be tranſported thither; but in 
England, the labour of men, who could not ſo eaſily change 
their habitation, ſtill remained nearly at the ancient rates; and 
che poor people complained: that they could no longer gain a 
ſubſiſtence by their induſtry. It was by an addition alone of 
toil and application they were enabled to provide a maintenance; 
and though this enereaſe of induſtry was at laſt the effect of 
the preſent ſituation, and an effecł very beneficial to ſociety, 
yet was it difficult for the people to ſhake off their former 


habits of indolence; and nothing but neceſſity could compel 
chem to that exertion of their faculties. 


Ir muſt alſo be remarked, that che profuſion of Henry the 
eighth had reduced him, notwithſtanding his rapacity, to ſuch 
difficulties, that he had been obliged to remedy a preſent 
neceſſity, by the pernicious [expedient of debaſing the coin; 
and the wars, in which the protector had been involved, had 
induced him to carry ſtill farther the ſame abuſe. The uſual 
conſequences enſued : The good coin was hoarded or exported ; 
baſe metal was coined at home or 1mported from abroad in 


a Strype, vol. ii. Repoſitory Q. 
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could not purchaſe commodities at the uſual rates; 
an univerſal diffidence and ſtagnation of commerce took place; 3 


and loud Wann were heard in in _u of at; rang 


Tux protector, who loved popularity, ad Platt” Ihr the 
condition of the people, encouraged theſe complaints by his 
endeavours to remedy them. He appointed a commiſſion: for 


making enquiry concerning incloſures; and iſſued a proclama- 


tion, ordering all late incloſures to be laid open by a day 
aſſigned, The populace, meeting with ſuch countenance from 
the government, began to riſe in ſeveral places, and to com- 


mit diſorders; but were quieted by remonſtrances and perſua- 


Inſurrections. 


ſion. In order to give them greater ſatisfaction, Somerſet 


appointed new commiſſioners, whom he ſent every where, 


with an unlimited power to hear and determine all cauſes 


about incloſures, high-ways, and cottages *. As the object 


of this commiſſion was very diſagreeable to the gentry and 
nobility, they ſtigmatized the commiſſion as arbitrary and 
illegal; and- the common people, fearing it would be eluded, 
and being impatient for immediate redreſs, could .no longer 
contain their fury, but ſought for a remedy by force of arms. 
"The riſing began at once in ſeveral parts of England, as if an 


univerſal conſpiracy had been formed by the commonalty. 


The rebels in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by Sir William Herbert: 


"Thoſe in the neighbouring counties, Oxford and Gloceſter, by 


lord Gray of Wilton. Many of the rioters were killed in the 
field: Others were executed by martial law. The commotions 
an Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and other counties, were quieted 


d Burnet, vol. ii. p. 115, Strype, vol, ii. p. 171, 


by 


* 
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by gentler mathade; but the nn in Devonſhire and Nor- 
folk threatened the maſk fatal conſequences. WTO 


5 Tux commonalty in N began with the By . 
of incloſures and of oppreſſions from the gentry; but the pariſh 
prieſt of Sampford-Courtenay had the addreſs to give their 


diſcontents a direction towards religion ; and the delicacy of 


this ſubject, i in the preſent emergency, made the inſurrection 


immediately appear dangerous. In other counties, the gentry 


had kept cloſely united with the government; but here many. 


of them took part with the populace ; among others, Hum- 


phrey Arundel, governor of St. Michael's Mount. The rioters 


were brought into the form of a regular army; and amounted 
to the number of 10,000 men. Lord Ruſſet had been ſent 
againſt them at the head of a ſmall force; but finding him- 
ſelf too weak to encounter them in the field, he kept at a. 
diſtance, and began to treat and negotiate with them; in 


hopes of eluding their fury by delay, and of diſperſing then 


by the difficulty of their ſubſiſting in a body. Their demands 
were, that the maſs ſhould be reſtored, half of the abbey-lands- 
reſumed, the law of the ſix articles executed, holy water and- 
| holy bread reſpected, and all other particular grievances 

- redrefſed-*, The council, to whom Ruſſel tranſmitted theſe 
demands, ſent a haughty anſwer; exhorted the rebels to- 
diſperſe; and promiſed them pardon upon their immediate 

fubmiſſion. Enraged at this diſappointment, they marched to- 
Exeter; carrying before them eroſſes, banners, holy-water, 
candleſticks, and other implements of the antient ſuperſtition; , 
together with the hoſte, which they covered with a canopy *, 


Hayward, p. 292. Hollingſhed, p. 1003. Fox, vol. ii. p. 656, Mem. Cranm. 
p. 186. * Heylin, p. 76. 
The. 
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CHAP.” The babitany 6f Ra rat nc e Aud he rebels . 
ns: they had no cannon, endeavoured to take the place, firſt by 


ſcalade, then by mining, but were repulſed in every attempt. 
Ruſſel meanwhile lay at Honiton, till reinforced by Sir William 
Herbert, and lord Gray, with ſome German horſe, and ſome 
Italian arquebuſiers under Battiſta Spinola. He chen reſolved 
to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was now reduced to 
extremities. He attacked the rebels, drove them from all 


their poſts, did great execution upon them both in the action 


and purſuit , and took many priſoners. Arundel and the other 


Aeaders were ſent to London, tried and executed. Many of the 


and was attended with greater violences. The populace were 
at firſt excited, as in other places, by the complaints againft 
_ - incloſures; but finding their numbers amount to twenty thou- 
_ ſand men, they grew inſolent on their force, and proceeded to 


inferior fort were put to death by martial lw: The vicar of 


St. Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, was hanged on | 


the top of his own ſteeple, arrayed in his popiſh weeds, with 
eee e 


Tux inſuuredkion in Norfolk role 1 


more exorbitant pretenſions. They required the ſuppreſſion of 
the gentry, the placing of new counſellors about the King, 
and the re- eſtabliſhment of the antient rites. One Ket, a 
tanner, had aſſumed the government of them; and he exerciſed 


"his authority with the utmoſt inſolence and outrage. Having 


taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold-Hill near Norwich, he ereècted 
his tribunal under an old oak, thence called the oak of refor- 
mation; and ſummoning the gentry to appear before him, he 

tiene Anni, p- 597. Hayward, p. 295. TR a Hayward, p. 295, 296. 


_ 8 Heylin, p. 76. Hollingthed, p. 1026. ; 
| | gave 
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ſitustion. The marquis of Northampton was firſt ordered 

againſt him; but met with a repulſe, in an action, where lord 5% 
Sheffield was killed > The protector affected popularity, and 
eared not to appear in perſon againſt the rebels: He therefore 
ſent tiext the earl of Warwic at the head of 6000 men, levied 


r the wars againſt Scotland ; and he thereby afforded his 
mortal enemy an opportunity of augmenting his reputation 
and character. Warwic, having tried ſome ſkirmiſhes with the 
rebels, at laſt made à general attack upon them, and put them 
to flight, Two thouſand fell in the fight and purſuit : Ket 
was hanged at Norwich caſtle; nine of his followers on the 
boughs of the oak of reformation ;- and the inſurrection was 
entirely. ſuppreſled. Some rebels in Yorkſhire, hearing of the 
fate of their companions, accepted-the offers of pardon,” and 
threw down their arms. A general 1 was ſoon after 
r by the protector. 


Bur though the inſurrections were thus quickly ſubdued in gg of 
England, and no traces of them' ſeemed to remain, they were the war with 
attended with bad conſequences to the foreign intereſts of the — 
nation. The forces of the earl of Warwic," which might have 
made a great impreſſion on Scotland, were diverted from that 

enterprize; and De Thermes had leiſure to reduce that country 
to ſome ſettlement and compoſure. He took the fortreſs of 

Broughty, and put the garriſon to the ſword. He ſtraitened 

the Engliſh at Haddington; and though Lord Dacres found 

means to throw relief into the Place, and to reinforce the garri- 


d Stowe, p. 597. Holliogſhed, P- 1030-—34- Strype, vol. i p. 174 
| Hayward, p. 297, 298, 299. 
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ol the Engliſh; and made an attempt to recover Boulogne, and 
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Fe experienced to be very chargeable; and even imprac-- 
ticable, to keep poſſeſſon of that fortreſs... The whole country 


,in.the neighbourhood 1 was laid waſte by the inroads both of the 


Scots and Englich, and coult afford no ſupply to tlie garriſon: 30 
The place la above thirty, miles from the borders; ſo that a: 
regular army was neceſſary, to eſcort thither any proviſions: 
And as the plague had broke out among the troops, they 
periſhed daily, and were reduced to a-ſtate of great weakneſs. 


For theſe reaſons, orders were given to diſmantle Haddington, 


| and to convey the artillery, and garriſon; to Berwie; and the 


carl of Rutland, now e e the caſt. . exe- | 
cuted the orders... 5 | 


e846. Ig 6,47 


Tur King of France alfs took TEE of the diſtiaQions: | 


that territory, which Henry the eighth had conquered from 


France. On otber pretences, he aſſembled an army; and fall- 
ing ſuddenly upon the Boullonois, took the caſtles of Sellacque, 


Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe, though well ſupplied with garri- 
fons, ammunition, and proviſions.*. He endeavoured to ſur-- 


prize Boulenberg, and was. repulſed; but the | garriſon, not 


thinking the place tenable after the loſs of the other fortreſſes, 
deſtroyed the works, and retired to Boulogne. The rains, which. 
fell in great abundance-during the autumn, and a peſtilential 
diſtemper, which broke aut in the French. camp, deprived: 
Henry of all hopes-of ſucceſs: againſt Boulogne 'itfelf; and he 
retired to Paris. He left the command of the army to Gaſpar 


de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, fo famous afterwards under the 


name of admiral Coligny; and he gave him orders to form the 
ſiege early in the ſpring, The active diſpoſition of this general 


* Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 6. ! Hayward, p. 300. . 
engaged 


EDWARD mn 


Oy him to make, nig the winter, ſeveral 1 attempts 
a e the en but they proved all unſucceſsfill, 


| SO zr, who commanded the French fleet and galleys, 
endeavoured to make a deſcent on Jerſey ; but meeting there 
_ with an Engliſh fleet, an action enſued, which ſeems not to 
have been dectfive, fince the hiſtorians of the tio nations differ 
ene. : 


As ſoon as the Freach war broke out, the protector 9 


| voured to fortify himſelf with the alliance of the emperor; and 
he ſent over ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, where Charles then 
reſided, in order to aſſiſt Sir Philip Hobby, the ordinary am- 
baſſador, in this negotiation. But that prince had formed a 
deſign of extending his dominions by acting the part of cham- 
pion for the catholic religion; and though extremely deſirous 
of accepting the Engliſh alliance againſt France, his capital 
enemy, he thought it unſuitable to his other pretenſions to 
enter into ſtrict confederacy with a nation, which had broke off 
all connexions with the church of Rome. He therefore 
declined the advances of friendſhip from England; and eluded 
the applications of the ambaſſadors. ' An exact account is pre- 
ſerved of this negotiation in a letter of Hobby's; and it is 
remarkable, that the emperor, in a converſation with the Eng- 
Hh miniſters, aſſerted that the prerogatives of a King of 
England were more extenſive than thoſe of a King of France”, 


Burnet, who. preſerves this letter, ſubjoins, as a parallel in- 


ſtance, that one objection which the Scots made to marrying 
their Queen with Edward, Was, that all their privileges would 


® Thuan, King Edward's Journal, Stowe, P. 597. 
ED. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 132, 175. | 
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| Goutuent, finding no lance from the emperor, was 


inclined to conclude a peace with France and. Scotland; and 
beſides that he was not in a condition. to maintain ſuch ruinous 


wars, he thought, that there no longer remained an object of 


hoſtility. The Scots. had ſent away their Queen; and could 


not, if ever ſo much inclined, compleat the marriage contracted 


With Edward: And as Henry the eighth had ſtipulated to 


reftore Boulogne in 1554, it ſeemed a matter of ſmall conſe- 
quence to anticipate, a few years, the term of the treaty.” "But 


when he propoſed theſe reaſons to the council, he met with 


ſtrong oppoſition from his enemies, who, ſeeing him unable 


Factions in 


the council. 


to ſupport the war, were determined, for that very reaſon, to 


oppoſe all propoſals for a, pacification. The factions ran very 
high in the court of England; and matters were drawing, to an 


iſſue, F 


1 Sominſce obtained the patent, inveſting him. with 


regal authority, he no longer paid any attention to the opinion 


of 'the other counſellors ; and being elated with his high dig- 
nity, as well as with his victory at Pinkey, he thought, that 
every one ought, in every thing, to yield to his ſentiments. 


All thoſe who were not entirely devoted to him, were ſure to 
be neglected; whoever oppoſed his will received marks of anger 


or contempt”*; and while he ſhewed a reſolution to govern 
every thing, his capacity appeared not, in any reſpect, Wer = 
p Strype, vol. it, p. 181, 


idem, p. 133. 


EN 
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— to kis b Warwie, more ſubtle and en CHAP. 
© covered more 'exorbitant views under fairer appearances ; and 
having affociated himſelf with Southampton, who had been 28 
readmitted into the council, he formed a ſtrong party, who | 
were determined to free apron weep from the Davery, impoſed 
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Tut malcontent PRE found the diſpoſition of the 
nation very favourable to their deſigns. The nobility and 
gentry were in general diſpleaſed with the preference, which 
Somerſet ſeemed to have given the people; and as they aſcribed 
all the inſults, to which they had been lately expoſed, to his 
procraſtination, and to the encouragement given the multitude, 
they apprehended a renewal of the ſame diſorders from his pre- 
ſent affectation of popularity. He had erected à court of 
requeſts in his own houfe for the relief of the people *, and he 
interpoſed with the judges in their behalf; a meaſure which 
might be denominated illegal, if any exertion of prerogative, 
at that time, could with .certainty deſerve that appellation. 
And this attempt, which was a ſtretch of power, ſeemed the 


more unpolitic, becaufe it diſguſted che nobili ty, the ſureſt 
ſupport of monarchical authority. | 


* 


Bur though Somerſet courted the people, the intereh, which 

he had formed with them, was in no degree anſwerable to his 
expectations. The catholie party, who retained influence with 
the multitude, were his declared enemies; and took advantage 
of every opportunity to decry his conduct. The attainder and 
execution of his brother bore an odious aſpect: The introduc- 
'tion of "Ou troops into the kingdom, was repreſented in 


© Strype; vol. ii. p. 183. 
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denly acquired, at the expence of che church and of the crown, 
rendered him obnoxious: And the palace, which he was build- 


ing in the Strand, ſerved, by its magaificence, and {till more 


cenſures of the public. The pariſh church of St. Mary, with 
three biſhops houſes; were pulled down, to furniſh ground 
and materials for this ſtructure: Not contented with that ſacri- 
lege, an attempt was made to demoliſh St. Margaret's, Weſt- 

minſter, ; and to employ the ſtones to the ſame purpoſe ; but the 
pariſhioners, role 3 m a tumult, and chaced away the protector 's 
tradeſmen. He then laid his hands on a chapel in St. Paul's 


Church-yard, with a cloiſter, and charnel-houſe belonging to 


: it; and theſe edifices, together with a church of St. John of 


Jeruſalem, were made uſe of to, raiſe his palace. What ren- 


dered the matter more odions to the people, was that the tombs | 


and other monuments of the dead were defaced; and the bones 
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Conſpiracy 
againſt So- 
merſet. 
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"ALL theſe imprudences. were remarked by Somerſet s ene- 


mies, who reſolved to take advantage of them. Lord St. John, 


preſident of the council, the earls of * Warwic, Southampton, and 


ky with five members more, met at Ely-houſe; and 


aſſuming to themſclves the whole power of that board, began 
to act independant of the protector, whom they repreſented as 
the anthor of every public grievance and misfortune, They 
wrote letters to the chief nobility and gentry in England, 
informing them of the preſent meaſures, and requiring their 


_ aſſtance: They ſeat for the mayor and aldermen of London, 


and enjoined them to obey their orders, without regard to any 


C  Heylin, p. 72, 73- Stowe's Survey of London, Hayward, p. 303. .' 
* : contrary . 
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contrary orders, whick they houlttieceive from the duke of CA f. 
Somerſet. They laid the fame injunctions on the lieutenant of Ris 1-4 
the Tower, who expreſſed his refvlution to comply with them. 59 
Next day, Rich, lord chancellor, the marquis of Northamp- | 
ton, the earl of Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John 

| Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, "and chief juſtice Montague, joined 

che malcontent counfellors; aud every thing bore a bad aſpect 

for the proteQor's authority. Becretary Petre, whom he had 

ſent to treat with the council, choſe rather to remain with them; 4 

and the common council of the city, being applied to, declared. 

with' one voice their approbation of the new dateien and 


their grey corey. them ba 


is; St 


Tur protector tad no GA heard of the defection of che 
counſellors, than he removed the King from Hanipton-court, "22 
where he then reſided. to the caſtle of Windſor; and, arming | 2 
bis friends and ſery ants, ſeemed reſolute to defend himſelf 
againſt all his enemies. But finding, that no man, of rank, 
except Cranmer and Paget, adhered” to him, that the people 
did not riſe at his fummons, that the City and Tower had. 
declared againſt him, that even his beſt friends and confidents 
| had deſerted him, he loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, and began to 

apply to his enemies for pardon and. forgiveneſs. No ſooner 
was this deſpondency known, than lord Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and three counſellors more, 
who; had: hitherto remained neuters, joined Warwic's party, 
whom every body now regarded as maſters. The council 
informed the public, by proclamation, of their actions and 5708 
intentions; wrote to the princeſſes, oF and Elizabeth, 


| s Stowe, p. 597, 0 Hollingthed, p. 1057. | 
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| enge ab es mme 
; —_ hieb, after the humbleſt proteſtations of duty and obedience, 
"PINE" they informed him, that they were the council appointed by | 
mais father, for che government of the kingdom during his 
minority ; that they had choſen the duke of Somerſet protector, 
under the expreſy condition, that he ſhould guide himſelf by 
their advice and direction; that he had uſurped the whole 
| authority to himſelf, and had neglected, and even in every thing 
3 7 oppoſed, their, counſel; / that he had proceeded to that height 
1 of preſumption, as to levy forces againſt them, and place theſe 
5 x forces about his majeſty's perſon : They therefore begged, that 
| they might be admitted to his royal preſence, that he would be 


2588 | 1 pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence, and that Somerſet's 
1 ervants might be diſmiſſed. Their requeſt was complied with: 
| . Somerſet capitulated only for gentle treatment, which was pro- 
258 | ſet re- miſed him. He was, however, ſet to the Tower, with ſome 
of his friends and partizans, among whom was Cecil, after- 
wards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Articles of charge were exhi- 
bited againſt him ; of which the chief, at leaſt the beſt founded, 
18 his uſurpation of the government, and his taking into his 
own hands the whole adminiftration of affairs. The clauſe of 
his patent, which inveſted him with abſolute power, unlimited 
by any law, was never objected to him; plainly, becauſe, 
according to the ſentiments of thoſe times, that power was, in 
Ty degree, involved i in the eye idea of regal arenen 


'Tas catholics were HEY n! with this . „ 
| nnd as they had aſcribed all the late innovations to Somerſet's 
: kit Councils, they hoped, that his fall would N the way for 
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me return of the antient religion. But Warwic, who now 


bore chief ſway in the council, was intirely indifferent with 
regard to all theſe points of controverſy ; and finding, that the 
| principles of the reformation, had ſunk deeper into the young 
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prince's mind than to be eaſily eradicated, he was determined 


to comply with his inclinations, and not to hazard his new 
acquired power by any dangerous counfels. He took care very 
early to expreſs his intentions of ſupporting the reformation; 
and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on Southampton, who 10. 
at the head of the Romaniſts, and whom he conſidered as 

dangerous rival, that the high-ſpirited nobleman retired Man 
the council, and ſoon after died of vexation and diſappoint- 
ment. The other counſellors, who had concurred in the revo- 
lution, received their reward by promotions and new honours. 
Ruſſel was created earl of Bedford: The marquis of Nor- 
thampton obtained the office of great chamberlain; and lord 
Wentworth, beſides the office of chamberlain of the houſehold, 
got two large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were 
torne from the ſee of London”. A council of regency was 
formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed for the 
government of the kingdom, and which, being founded on an 
act of Parliament, was the only legal one; but compoſed 
chiefly of members, who had formerly been appointed by 
Somerſet, and who derived their ſeats from an authority, which 
was now declared uſurped and illegal. But ſuch niceties were, 


during that age, little underſtood, and till leſs M in 
England. 


A $E8$10N of Parliament was held; and as it was the uſual November 4. 
maxim of that aſſembly to acquieſce in every adminiſtration arliament. 


: a 7 Heylin, P. 85. Rymer, tom. XV. P · 226. 
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which was eſtablithed, the SA dreaded no opel tion fröm | 
that quarter, and had reaſon rather to look for a corroboration. 


of their authority. Somerſet had been prevailed with to 


confeſs, on his knees, before the council, all the articles of 
charge againſt him; and he imputed theſe miſdemeanors to 


his own raſhneſs, folly, and indiſcretion, not to any malignity 
of intention * 5 He even ſubſcribed this confeſſion ; and the 


paper was given in to Parliament, Who, after ſending a com- 
mittee to examine him, and hear him acknowledge it to be 


authentic, paſſed a vote, by which <hey deprived him of all 
his offices, and fined him two thouſand pounds a year of land. 
Lord St. John was created treafurer in his place, and Warwic 
earl marſhal. 
farther. His fine was remitted by the King: He recovered 
his liberty: And Warwic, thiüking that he was now ſuffi- 
ciently humbled, and that his authority was much leſſened by 
his late tame and abject behaviour, readmitted him into the 
council, and even agreed to an alliance between their families, 


The proſecution againſt him was carried no 


by the marriage of his own ſon, lord Dudley, with the lady 


_ Seymour, daughter to Somerfet *. 


Dunixd this ſellion > ſevere act was paſſed againſt riots; 
that if any, to the number of twelve perſons, ſhould meet 
together for any matter of ſtate, and being required by any 


lawful magiſtrate, ſhould not diſperſe, it ſhould be treaſon; 


and if any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales about 


incloſures, without lawful authority, it ſhould be felony : Any 


attempt to kill a privy counſellor, was ſubjected to the ſame 


penalty. The biſhaps had made an Speed complaining, 


2 Heylln, p. 84. Hayward, p. 309. Stowe, p. 603. 
a Hayward, . 309. d 3 and 4 Edw. VI. c. 5. | 
that 
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- that they were deprived of all their power, by the n 
ments of the civil courts, and the preſent ſuſpenſion of the 
canon law; that they could ſummon no offenders before them, 


puniſh no vice, nor exert the diſcipline of the church: From 
which diminution of their authority, they pretended, immo- 


ality had every where received great encouragement and 
encreaſe. The deſign of ſome was, to revive the penitentiary 
rules of the primitive church: But others thought, that ſuch 
an authority, committed to the biſhops, would prove more 
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oppreſſive than confeſſion, penance, and all the clerical inven- 


tions of the ancient ſuperſtition. The Parliament, for the 
preſent, contented themſelves with empowering the King to 
appoint thirty-two commiſſioners to frame a body of canon 
laws, which were to be valid, though never ratified by Parlia- 
| ment. Such implicit truſt did they repoſe 1 in the crown, with- 
out reflecting that all __ liberties and properties might be 
affected by theſe canons '. The King died before the canons 
received the royal ſanction. Sir John Sharington, whoſe 
crimes and malverſations had appeared ſo egregious at the 
condemnation of lord Seymour, obtained from Parlia 
reverſal of his attainder v. This man ſought favour 
more zealous reformers ; and biſhop Latimer aſſerted, that, 


though formerly he was a moſt notorious knave, he was now 
lo penitent, that he had become a very honeſt man. 


WHEN Warwic and the council of regency began to exerciſe 
their power, they found themſelves involved in the ſame diffi- 
culties, which had embarraſſed the protector. The wars with 

France and Scotland could not be ſupported by an exhauſted 


& | and 4 Edv. VI. c. 2. '® Ibid. c. 13. 
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alas; "fected. ate to a divided nation ; ; 400 were 


do acknowledged not to have an object, which even the greateſt | 
1550, 


and moſt uninterrupted ſucceſs could attain. The project of 
peace, entertained by Somerſet, had ferved them as a pretence 


of clamour againſt his adminiſtration; yet after ſending Sir i 


Thomas Cheney to the emperor, and making again a fruitleſs 
effort to engage him in the protection of Boulogne, they found 
themſelves obliged to liſten to the advances, vrhich Henry 
made them, by means of Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. 
The earl of Bedford, Sir John Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were 
ſent over to Boulogne, with full powers to negociate. The 
French King abſolutely refuſed to pay the two millions of 


crowyns, which his predeceſſor had acknowledged to be due to 
the crown of England, as arrears of penſions; and faid, that 


he never would conſent to render himſelf tributary to any 
prince : But he offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitution of 

Boulogne ; ; and four hundred thouſand crowns were at laſt 
agreed on, one half to be paid immediately, the other in Au- 


guſt following. Six hoſtages were given for the performance 


of this article. Scotland was comprehended in the treaty : The 
Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore Lauder and Dunglas, and to 
demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh and. Eymouth ”, No 


| ſooner was peace concluded with France, than a project was 
_ . entertained of a cloſe union with that kingdom ; and Henry 


very willingly embraced a propoſal ſo ſuitable both to his inte- 
reſts and inclinations. An agreement, ſome time after, was 


8 formed for a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a 


daughter of France; and all the articles were, after a little 


| negociation, fully ſettled *: But this project never took effect. 


„ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 148. Hayward, 3 10, 311, 312. Rymer, vol. xv. p. 211. 
Hayward, p. 318. Heylin, p. 104. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 293. 
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Tax intention of marrying the King to a daughter of Henry, C HAP, 

a violent perſecutor of the proteſtants, was no wiſe acceptable re 
to that party in England: But in all other reſpects, the coun- 80. 
cil was very ſteady in promoting the reformation, and in enforc- 

ing the laws againſt the Romaniſts, Several prelates were ſtill 
addicted to that communion; and though they made ſome com- 
pliances, in order to ſave their biſhoprics, they retarded, as 

much as they ſafely could, the execution of the new laws, and 

gave countenance to ſuch incumbents as were negligent or 
refractory. A reſolution was therefore taken to ſeek pretences 

for depriving thofe prelates ; and the execution of this inten- 

tion was the more eaſy, as they had all of them been obliged to 

take commiſſions, in which it was declared, that they held 

their ſees only during the King's pleaſure. It was thought pro- 

per to begin with Gardiner, in order to ſtrike a terror into the 

reſt. The method of proceeding againſt him was extremely 
violent, and had ſcarce any colour of law or juſtice. It had 

been injoined him to inculcate, in a ſermon, the duty of obe- 

dience to a King, even during his minority ; and becauſe he 

had neglected this topic, he had been thrown into priſon, and 

had been there detained during two years, without being accuſed 

of any crime, except diſobedience to this arbitrary command, 

The duke of Somerſet, ſecretary Petre, and ſome others of the 
council, were now ſent, in order to try his temper, and endea- 

vour to find ſome ground for depriving him: He profeſſed to 

them his intention of conforming to the government, of ſup- 

porting the King's laws, and of officiating by the new liturgy. 

This was not the diſpoſition which they expected or deſired ': 
A new deputation was therefore ſent, who carried him ſeveral 


articles to ſubſcribe, He was to acknowled ge his former miſbe- 


9 Heylin, p 99. SL 
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CHAT: haviour, 'and to confeſs the juſtice of his confinement: He was 
w—— likewiſe o own, that the King was ſupreme head of the 

| 55% urch; that the power of making and diſpenſing with holi- 
days, was part of the prerogative; that the common- prayer 

book was a godly and commendable form; that the King was 
a compleat ſovereign in his minority; that the act of the fix 
articles was juſtly repealed ; and that the King had full autho- 
rity to correct and reform what was amiſs in eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline, government, or doctrine. The biſhop was willing to 
put his hand to all the articles except the firſt : He maintained 
his conduct to have been inoffenſive; and declared, that he 


would not own himſelf guilty of faults, which he had never 
commi itted “. 4 


THe hit finding that he had gone ſuch lengths, were 
determined to prevent his full compliance, by multiplying the 
difficulties upon him, and fending him new articles to ſubſcribe. 
A liſt was ſelected of ſuch points as they thought would be the 
moſt hard of digeſtion; and not content with theſe, they inſiſted 
ſtill on his ſubmiſſion, and his acknowlegement of paſt errors. 
To make this ſubſcription more mortifying, they required a 
promiſe, that he would recommend and publiſh all theſe arti- 
cles from the pulpit : But Gardiner, who ſaw, that they 
intended either to ruin or diſhonour hi m, or perhaps both, 
determined not to gratify his enemies by any farther compli- 
ances : He ftill inſiſted on his innocence; deſired a fair trial; 
and refuſed to ſubſcribe more articles, till he ſhould recover 
his liberty. For this pretended offence his biſhopric was put 
under ſequeſtration for three months; and as he then appeared 


P Collier, vol.i il. p. 305. Sad the council books. Heylin, p. 99» 
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mot more compliant than at firſt, a commiſſion was appointed CHAP. 
XXXV. 
to try, or, more properly ſpeaking, to condemn him. The 


commiſſioners were, the primate, the biſhops of London, Ely, “ 
and Lincoln, ſecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and ſome other 
| lawyers. Gardiner objected to the legality of the commiſſion, 
which was not founded @@ any ſtatute or precedent; and he 
appealed from the commiſſioners to the King. His appeal was 
not regarded: Sentence was pronounced againſt him: He was 
_ deprived of his biſhopric, and committed to cloſe cuſtody : His 
books and papers were ſeized ; all company was denied him; 


and it was not allowed him either to ſend or receive any letters 
or meſſages ?. 


—_— 


GARDINER, as well as the other prelates, had agreed to 
hold his office during the King's pleaſure : But the council, 
- unwilling to make uſe of a conceſſion, which had been ſo ille- 

gally and arbitrarily extorted, choſe rather to employ ſome 
forms of juſtice ; a reſolution, which led them to commit till © 
greater iniquities and ſeverities. But the violence of the re- 
formers did not ſtop there. Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, Heathe 
of Worceſter, and Voiſey of Exeter, were deprived of their 
biſhoprics, on pretence of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of 
Landaff, Capon of Saliſbury, and Samſon of Coventry, tho? 
they had complied in every thing, yet not-being ſuppoſed cordial 
or hearty in their obedience, were obliged to ſeek protection, 


by ſacrificing the moſt conſiderable revenues of their ſee to the | 
rapacious courtiers 


FTR SE olunderers neglected not even ſmaller profits. An 
order was iſſued by council, for -purging the library at Weſt- 


1 Fox, vol. ii. p. 73 4 & ſeq. Purnet, Heylin, Collier. 
Goodwin de præſul. Angl. Heylin, p. 100. 
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Alder of all mifkls, legends, and hel ſuperſtitious volumes, 
and delivering their garniture to Sir Anthony. Aucher '. Many 
of theſe books were plaited with gold and ſilver, and curiouſly 
emboſſed; and this finery was probably the ſuperſtition that 


condemned them. Great havoc was likewiſe made on the libra- 


ries of Oxford. Books and manuſcyy 
diſtinction: The volumes of divinity ſuffered for their rich 


ts were deſtroyed without 


binding: Thoſe of literature were condemned as uſcleſs : Thoſe 
of geometry and aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to contain nothing 
but necromancy *. The univerſity had not power to oppoſe 
theſe barbarous violences: They were in danger of loſing their 


own revenues; and expected every moment to be ſwallowed up 
by the earl of Warwic and his aſſociates, 


THOUGH every thing beſides yielded to the authority of the 


council, the lady Mary could never be brought to compliance; 
and ſhe ftill continued to adhere to the maſs, and to reje& the 
new liturgy. Her behaviour was, during ſome time, connived 
at; but, at laſt, her two chaplains, Mallet and Berkeley, were 


thrown into priſon *; and the princeſs was remonſtrated with 
for her diſobedience. The council wrote her a letter, by 
which they endeavoured to make her change her ſentiments, 
and to perſuade her, that her religious faith was very ill 
grounded. They aſked her, what warrant there was in Scrip- 
ture for prayers in an unknown tongue, the uſe of images, or 
offering up the ſacrament for the dead; and they deſired her 
to peruſe St. Auſtin, and the other ancient doctors, who would 
convince her of the errors of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and prove 
that it was founded Oy. on falſe miracles and lying ſtories *. 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 307, from the connell books, 1 « Wood, hiſt, & 
antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 271, 272. 2 Suype, vol. ii. p. 249. 
* Fox, vol. ii. Collier, Burnet, 


The 
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The lady Mary eehalned: obſtinate l al this advice, and 
proteſted herſelf willing to endure death rather than rehinquith 


her religion: She only feared, the ſaid, that ſhe was not worthy 
to ſuffer martyrdom in ſo holy a cauſe: And as for proteſtant 


books, ſhe thanked God, that, as ſhe never had, ſo ſhe hoped: 


never to read any of them. Dreading farther violence, ſhe 
endeavoured. to make her eſcape to her kinſman Charles; but 
her deſign was diſcovered and prevented”. The emperor 
remonſtrated i in her behalf, and even threatened hoſtilities, if 
liberty of conſcience was refuſed her: But though the council, 

ſenſible that the kingdom was in no condition to ſupport, with 
honour, ſuch a war, was deſirous to comply; they found great 
difficulty to overcome the ſcruples of the young King. He had 
been educated in ſuch a violent abhorrence of the maſs, and 
other popiſh rites, which he regarded as impious and idolatrous, 
that he ſhould participate, he thought, in the fin, if he allowed 


its. commiſſion : And when at laſt the importunity of Cranmer, 


Ridley, and. Poinet, prevailed ſomewhat over his oppoſition, 
he burſt into tears; lamenting his ſiſter's obſtinacy, and 
bewailing his own fate, that he muſt ſuffer her to continue in 
ſuch an abominable mode of worſhip. 


THe great object, at this time, of antipathy among the pro- 
teſtant ſes, was popery, or, more properly ſpeaking, the 
papiſts, Theſe they regarded as the common enemy, who 
threatened every moment to overwhelm the evangelical faith, 
and deftroy its partizans by fire and ſword : They had not as 


yet had leiſure to attend to. the other minute differences among 


themſelves, which afterwards became the objects of ſuch furious 


quarrels and animoſities, and threw the whole kingdom into 


BY Heyward, p. 316. 
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e fr AP, aca; Several Lutheran divines, whe had reputation iis 
A. thoſe days, Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to 
1551- take ſhelter in England; from the perſecutions; which the 
_ _ emperor exerciſed in Germany ; ;- and they received protection 
and encouragement. John 'A-laſeo, a Poliſh nobleman, being 
expelled his country by the rigours of the eatholics, ſettled, 

during fome time, at Embden in Eaſt-Friezland, where he 
became preacher to a congregation. of the reformed. Foreſeeing 
the perſecutions which enſued, he removed to England, and. 
3 brought his congregation along with him. The council, who 
regarded them as. induſtrious, uſeful people, and deſired: to 
invite over others of the ſame character, not only gave them 
Auguſtine friars church for the exerciſe of their religion, 
blut granted them a charter, by which. they were erected into 
a corporation, conſiſting of a ſuperintendant and four aſſiſting. 
miniſters... This eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was quite inde-. 
pendant of the church of England, and differed from it in 
ſome rites and ceremonies. 4.75 


| Ti ESE 8 among the proteſtants were matter of 
triumph to the catholics; whio infifted, that the moment men 
departed from the authority of the church, they loſt all crite- 
rion of truth and falſhood in matters of religion, and muſt be 
carried away by every wind of doctrine. The continual varia- 
tions of every ſect of proteſtants afforded them the fame topic 
of reaſoning. The book of common prayer ſuffered in Eng- 
land a new reviſal, and ſome rites and ceremonies, which had. 
given offence, were omitted. The fpeculative doctrines, or 
the metaphyſics of the religion, were alſo fixed in forty-two 


= Mem; Cranm. p. 23 4. | a Mem. Cranm. p- 289. 
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ſions and variations; and the framing them had been poſtponed 
till the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy, which was juftly regarded 
as a more material object to the people. The eternity of hell 
torments is aſſerted in the articles; and care is alſo taken to 


| Inculcate, not only that no heathen, however virtuous, can 


eſcape an endleſs tate of the moſt exquiſite miſery, but alſo 
that every one who preſumes to maintain, that any pagan can 


poſſibly be ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to the penalty of eternal 


perdition *, _ 


Tas theological zeal of the council, though ſeemingly fer- 
vent, went not ſo far as to make them neglect their own 
temporal concerns, which ſeem to have been ever uppermoſt in 
their thoughts: They even found leiſure to attend to the public 
intereſt ; nay, to the commerce of the nation, which was, at 
© that time, very little the object of general ſtudy or attention. 
The trade of England had anciently been carried on altogether 

by foreigners, chiefly the inhabitants of the Hanſe-towns, or 
Eaſterlings, as they were called; and in order to encourage 
theſe merchants to ſettle in England, they had been erected into 
a corporation by Henry the third, had obtained a patent, were 
endowed with privileges, and were exempted from ſeveral 
heavy duties paid by aliens. So ignorant, were the Engliſh of 
cominerce, that this company, commonly denominated the 
merchants of the Stil-yard, engroſſed, even to the reign of 
Edward, almoſt the whole foreign trade of the kingdom ; and 
as they naturally employed the ſhipping of their own country, 
the navigation of England was alſo in a very languiſhing condi- 
tion. It was therefore thought proper by the council to find 
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CHAP. Sotho for annulling the prbnilages of this corporation, pri- 

e vileges which put them nearly on an equal footing with Eng- 

* liſhmen in the duties which they paid ; and as ſuch patents 
were, during that age, granted by the abſolute power of. the 

King, men were the leſs ſurprized to find them recalled by the 

ſame.authority. Several remonſtrances were made againſt this 

innovation, by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other | Hanſe-towns ; 

but the council perſevered in their reſolution, and the good 

effects of it became ſoon viſible to the nation. The Engliſh 

merchants, by their very ſituation as natives, had advantages 

„ above foreigners in the purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other com- 
1 modities; though theſe advantages had not hitherto been ſuffi- 

F | cient to rouze their induſtry, or engage them to become rivals 

to this opulent company: But when aliens' duty was alſo im- 

poſed upon all foreigners indiſcriminately, the Engliſh were 

tempted to enter into commerce; and * of aer began 

to appear in the nel Fg 


: > ABovuT the ſame time a treaty was | wide with Guſtavus 
5 77 8 Erieſon, King of Sweden, by which it was ſtipulated, that, 
| if he ſent bullion into England, he might carry away Engliſh 
\- commodities without paying cuſtom ; that he ſhould carry 
bullion to no other prince; that if he ſent ozimus, Reel; 
copper, &c. he fuld pay cuſtom for Engliſh commodities as 
an Engliſhman; and that, if he ſent other merchandize, he 
ſhould have free intercourſe, paying cuftom as a ſtranger *. 
The bullion ſent over by Sweden, though it could not be in 
great quantity, ſet the mint to work: Good ſpecie was coined: 
And much of the baſe metal, formerly iſſued, was recalled-: 


T4 6 Hayward, P» 325, Hey lin, p. 108. Strype's Mem.. vol. ii. p. 295. 
. 3 4 Heylin, p. 10g. 5 ; | 
"i A circumſtance 
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A circumſtance which tended extrdhuily: to ** encoura en, 
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Fr "Bare all theſe ſchemes for the improvement of induſtry were 
likely to prove abortive, by the fear of domeſtic. convulſions, 
_ ariſing from the exorbitant ambition of Warwic. That noble- 
man, not contented with the ſtation which he had attained, 
carried farther his pretenſions, and had gained to himſelf par- 
tizans, who were diſpoſed to ſecond him in every enterprize. 
The laſt earl of Northumberland died without iffue ; and as Sir 
Thomas Piercy, his brother, had Been attainted on account of 


the ſhare, which he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection during 


the late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, and the eſtate 


was veſted in the crown. Warwic now procured to himſelf a_ 


grant of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay chiefly in the North, 
the moſt warlike part of the Kingdom; and he was dignified 
with the title-of-duke of Northumberland. His friend, Paulet, 


lord St. John, the treaſurer, was created, firſt, earl of Wilt- 


ſhire, then marquis of Wincheſter: Sir William Herbert 
abtained the title of carl of Pembroke. 


"A the ambition of Northumberland made him regard all 
increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to- himſelf or partizans, 
as ſteps only to further acquiſitions. Finding that Somerſet, 

though degraded from his dignity, and even leſſened in the 
public opinion by kis ſpiritleſs conduct, fill enjoyed a conſider- 
able ſhare of popularity, he determined to ruin a man, whom 
he regarded'as the chief obſtacle to the attainment of his hopes. 
The alliance, which had been formed between the families, 

had produced no cordial union, and only enabled Northumber- 
land to compaſs with more certainty the deſtruction of his rival. 
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'cnxr, Heifceretly gained many of the friends and ſervants of that 

1 unhappy nobleman: He ſometimes terrified him by the appear- | 

in ance of danger: Sometimes provoked him by ill uſage. The 

Anguarded Somerſet often broke out into menacing expreſſions 

| againſt Northumberland: At other times, he formed raſh pro- 

jects, which he immedittely abandoned: His treacherous con- 

e carried to his enemy every "paſſionate word, which 

Pi n dropped from him: They revealed the ſchemes, which they 

; | themſeclyes had firſt ſuggeſted *: And Northumberland, think- 

ing that the proper ſeaſon was now come, * to act in an 
— | open manner n him. 


| 16 Oftber. Ix one 1 che duke of Somerlet, Is lord Grey, David 
and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudigate, two of the 
duke's ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane and Sir Thomas Palmer were 
arreſted and committed to euſtody. Next day, the dutcheſs of 
Somerſet, with her favourites, Crane and his wife, Sir N 

Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, and others, was 
chrown into priſon. Sir Thomas Palmer, who had all rg 
. acted the part of a ſpy upon Somerſet, accuſed him of having 
1 formed a deſign to raiſe an inſurrection in the north, to attack 
the gens d' armes on a muſter-day, to ſecure the Tower, and 
to excite a rebellion in London: But what was the only proba- 
ble accuſation, he aſſerted, that Somerſet had once laid a pro- 
ject for murdering Northumberland, Northampton, and Pem- 
broke at a banquet, which was to be given them by lord Paget. 
Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer's teſtimony with regard 
to this laſt denen 1 and 1 it appears that ſome raſh | ſcheine of that 


e Heylin, p. 112, 
nature 
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nature had really been mentioned ; though no regular conſpi- CHAP. 
racy had been formed, nor means prepared for its execution. w——— 
Hammond confeſſed, that the duke had armed men to 2e 
him one e in mo houfe at Greenwich. 


| Werner was n to his trial before the marquis of Ie 1 
Wincheſter, who was created high ſteward. Twenty-ſeven a 
peers compoſed the jury, among whom were Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and Northampton, whom decency ſhould have 

hindered from acting as judges in the trial of a man, that 

appeared to be their capital enemy. Somerſet was accuſed of 

high treaſon on. account of the projected inſurrections, and of 


felony in forming a defign to murder privy-counſellors. 


Wr have a very imperfe& account of all ſtate trials during 
that age, which is a ſenfible defect in our hiſtory : But it ap- 
pears, that ſome more regularity was obſerved in the manage- 
ment of this proſecution than had been uſually employed in like 
caſes. The witneſſes were at leaſt examined by the privy 1 
council; and though they were neither produced in court, nor ber. 
confronted with the priſoner (circumſtances required by the 
ſtrict principles of equity) their depoſitions were given in to the 
jury. The proof ſeems to have been very lame with regard to 
the treaſonable part of the charge; and Somerſet's defence was 
ſo ſatisfactory, that the peers gave verdict in his favour : The 
intention alone of aſſaulting the privy counſellors was ſupported 


by tolerable evidence; and the jury brought him in guilty of 
felony. The priſoner himſelf confeſſed, that he had mentioned 
the defign of murdering Northumberland and the other lords; 
but had not formed any reſolution on that head: And when he 


received ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſe peers for the 
| deſi gns, 
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; deſigns, which he had hearkened to againſt them. The peo- 
ple, by whom Somerſet was beloved, hearing the firſt part of 


1. his ſentence, by which he was abſol ved from treaſon, expreſſed 
£1 their joy by loud acclamations : But their ſatisfaction was 


ſuddenly en, on finding t that hs! was condemned to death 


+®. 
4 


1 RE: bad wit taken. by Notthumberland's emilſaries, to 
prepoſleſs the young King againſt his uncle; and leſt he ſhould 
relent, no acceſs was given to any of Somerſet's friends, and 
the prince was kept from reflection by a continued ſeries of 


occupations and amuſements. At laſt the priſoner was brought 


to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, amidſt great crouds of {| peQators, 
who bore him ſuch fincere kindneſs, that they entertained, to 
the laſt moment, the fond hopes of his pardon . Many of 


them ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which 


they long preſerved as a precious relique; and ſome of them 
ſoon after, when Northumberland met with a like doom, 


-upbraided him with this cruelty, and diſplayed. to him theſe 
ſymbols of his crime. Somerſet indeed, though many actions 


of his life were very exceptionable, ſeems, in general, to have 
merited a better fate; and the faults, which he committed, 
were owing to weakneſs, not to any bad intentions. His vir- 
tues were better calculated for private than for public life; and 
by his want of penetration and firmneſs, he was ill-fitted to 
extricate himſelf from thoſe cabals and violences, to which that 
age was ſo much addicted. Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Michacl 


Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir Ralph Vane, all of 
| them Somerlet* 8 friends, were brought to their trial, con- 


Hayward, p. 320, 321, 322, Stoweß p. 605. Hollingſhed, p. 1867. 
L Found, P. 324» 3 5. 


demned 
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.demined and executed: Great injuſtice G to have hens uſed 
in their proſecution. Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, 


Was, on ſome pretence, tried in the Star- chamber, and con- 
demned in a ſine of 6000 pounds, with the loſs of his office. 


To mortify him the more, he was degraded from the order of 
the garter; as unworthy, on account of his mean birth, to 
ſhare that honour . Lord Rich, chancellor, was alſo compelled 
to reſign his office, on the diſcovery of ſome friendſhip, which 
he had ſhewn to Somerſet. 


Tur day after the execution of Somerſet, a ſeſſion of Parli- 
ament was held, where farther advances were made towards 
the "eſtabliſhment of the reformation. The new liturgy was 
authoriſed; and penalties were enacted . againſt all ſuch as 
abſented themſelves from public worſhip *, To uſe the maſs 
had already been prohibited under very ſevere penalties; ſo that 
the reformers, it appears, whatever ſcope they had given to 
their on private judgment, in diſputing the tenets of the 
antient religion, were reſolved not to allow the ſame privilege 
to others; and the practice, nay the very doctrine of toleration, 
was, at that time, equally unknown to all: ſets and parties. 
To diſſent from the religion of the magiſtrate was univerſally 
conceived to be as criminal as to queſtion his title, or rebel 
againſt his he wen 


A LAW was * againſt uſury; Wet is, againſt taking 
any Intereſt for money '. This act was the effect of antient 
ſuperſtitions; but being found extremely iniquitous in itſelf, 
as well as prejudicial to commerce, it was afterwards repealed 


i Stowe, p. 608. dc &6Edw.VI. c. 1. 1 Ib. c. 20. 
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+ anon actin, 10 the e 1050 We hene of 
F. renewing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes of treaſon, which had 

been abrogated: in. the beginning of this reign. 3 and though the 
Et peers; by their high ſtation, ſtood; moſt expoſed to theſe tem- 
peſts of flatey yet had they ſo little regard to public ſecurity, or 
even to their own true intereſts, that they puſſed the bill with. 
only one diſſenting voice But the commons rejected it, and 
Prepared a new bill, that paſſed into a law, by which it was 
er ſhould: call the King or any of his heirs, 


named in the ftatute of the 35th of the laſt reign, Heretic, 

. Thifmatic, tyrant, :1afdel, or ufurper of the crown, ſhould. 
forfeit, for the - firſt offence, their goods and chattles, and be 
imprifoned during pleafure ;: for the ſecond, ſhould incur 2 
pramunire; for the third; ſhould: be attainted. of treaſon. But 
if any ſhould unadviſedly advance fuch a ſlander in writing, 
Printing, painting, carving or graving, he Was, for the firſt 
offence, to be held a traitor". It may be worthy of notice, 
that the King and his next heir, the lady Mary, were 
ptofeſſediy of different religions; and religions, which threw. 

on each other the imputation of hereſy, ſchiſm, idolatry, pro- 

phaneneſa, blaſphemy, wickedneſs, and. all the opprobrious 

epithets, that religious zeal has invented. It was almoſt im- 

# poſſible, cherefote, for the people, if they ſpoke at all on theſe 
or 1 ſubjects, not to fall into the crime, fo ſeverely puniſhad by 
; | u ſtatute; and the leur of the « commons for liberty tho 


* Hayward, p- 318. 
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in led em 60 ditent from the lords, appears not to have been 
very active, vigilant, of ter maze 120 | 


be convicted of any kind of treaſon, unleſs the crime was proved 
by the oaths of two witneſſes, Who were confronted with the 
priſoner. The lords ſerupled to paſs this clauſe; though 


members of that houſe truſted for protection to their preſent 


petſonal intereſt and power, and neglected the n and moſt 
1 er that of laws. | 


A BILL was introduced into the houſe of peers for making a 


proviſion for the foor; but the commons, not chuſing that a 
-money-bull ſhould begin in the upper-houſe, framed a new bill 
to the ſame purpoſe. By this bill, the churchwardens were 
empowered to collect charitable contributions for the poor, and 
if any refuſed to give, or diſſwaded others from that charity, 
the biſhop of the dioceſe was impowered to proceed againſt 
them. Such large diſeretionary powers, entruſted to the pre- 


lates, ſeem as proper an object of Jealouſy as the authority 
aſſumed by the peers '. . 


| 


of 


1 


repoſed an unuſual confidence in the biſhops. They impowered 
them to proceed againſt ſuch as neglected the Sundays and 
holidays. But theſe were unguarded conceſſions granted to 
the church: The general humour of the age rather led men to 


bereave the eecleſiaſtics of all power, and even to pillage them 


, 5& 6 Edw. VI. cap. 2. e mid. cap. 3. 
Les of 


Tur commons annexed to chis bill a cut Which was of 
much more importance than the bill itſelf, that no one ſhould 


| TnERE was other octahon in which the Parliament 
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required by the moſt obvious principles of equity. But the 
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L 
of their, proper 


_ obliged for a ſub 
kept alehouſes ?. 
reduced to poverty, and held both their revenues and «09006 
5 by a FT, precarious and uncertain tenure. n i 


nity, and 
authority, W the, innovations in religion ; A kt ſo ſoon as they 
were elated, he had always ſubmitted, and had conformed. t to 
each ſyſtem of religion, which was eſtabliſhed. His known 
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n, Nees een this tms, were £ 


bſiſtence to turn carpenters or and ſome 
The biſhops themſelves. were generally 


4 » 


Tos Tal, 1 of Dutham, was one 1 hs "moſt eminent” 


pre of t that Co ſtill leſs for the Gigaity of his ſee, than 


his own 


al merit; 3, his! arning, moderation, huma- 
enefice cence. He 51 oppoſed, by his vote and 


probity had made this compliance be aſcribed, not to an inte- 


reſted or time- ſerving ſpirit, but to a ſenſe of duty, which led 
bim to think, that all private opinion ought to be ſacrificed to 
the great concerns of public peace and tranquillity. The general 


regard, paid his character, had preſerved him from any ſevere 
treatment during the prot®torſhip of Somerſet; but when Nor- 


"thumberland gain ined the aſcendant, Ke was thrown into priſon; 


and as that rapacious nobleman had formed a deſign of appro- 


Work the revenues of the ſce of Durham, and of eſtabliſhing 


to himſelf a principality in the northern counties, he was re- 
Þ ved, in order to effectuate his purpoſe, to deprive. Tonſtal of 
his bioprie. A bill of attainder, i therefore, on. pretence of 
wi priſion of treaſon, was introduced into the houſe of peers 
againſt that prelate; and it paſſed with the oppoſition only of 
lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, and of Cranmer, who always 


bore a cordial and fincere friendſhip to the biſhop of Durham. 


| F Burnet, vol. ii. p. 202. 
But 
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But when i the bill was ſent down to the commons, dick eh 


that witneſſes ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal ſhould be allowed 
td defend himſelf, and that he ſhould be confronted with his 


accuſers: And when theſe demands-were refufed; they rejected 


N bill: 


— 


Tu rs equity; fo unuftal in the Parliament Juiing that age; 
was aſcribed by Northumberland and his partizans, not to. any 
regard for liberty and juſtice, but to the prevalence of Somers 


ſet's faction, in a houſe of commons, which, being choſen 


during the adminiſtration of that nobleman, had been almoſt 
They were confirmed in this 


entirely filled with his creatures. 
opinion, when they found, that a bill, ratifying the attainder 


of Somerſet and his accomplices, was alſo rejected by the com 


mons, tho? it had paſſed the upper houſe. A reſolution was 


therefore taken to diſſolve the Parliament, which had ſat dur-- 


ing this whole reign; and ſoon after to ſummon a new one. 


NorTHUMBERE AND; in order to enſüre to himſelf a houſe 
of commons entirely obſequious to his wall, ventured on an 
expedient, which eould not have been practiſed, or even ima- 


gined, 1 in. an age, when there was any idea or comprehenſion. . 
of liberty. He engaged the King to write circular letters to all 
the ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform the free- 
holders and voters, that they were required to chooſe men of 
knowledge and experience for their repreſentatives. After this 


general exhortation, the King continued in theſe words. * And 
« yet, nevertheleſs, our pleaſure is, that where our privy 
council, or any of them ſhall, in our behalf, recommend, 
within their juriſdiction, men of learning and wiſdom ; in 


* ſuch caſes, their directions ſhall be regarded and followed, 


* as. 
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CHAP. 600 petting; to-tit-ame end which we deſire, "FANS to have 
wis aflerably: compoſed. of the perſons in our realm the beſt 
1555 fitted to give advice and good counſel . Several letters 
e Were ſent from the King, recommending members to particular 
17.9608 counties, Sir Richard Cotton for Hampſhire; Sir William Fitz- 
williams and Sir Henry Nevil for Berkſhire; Sir William 
Drury and Sir Henry Bengingfield for Suffolk, &c. But tho' 
+ ſome counties only received this ſpecies of conge d'elire from the 
| King; the recommendations from the privy council and the 
counſellors, we may. fairly preſume, would extend to the 
greateſt part, if not to the , of the en 


Ir is s remarkable, that this attempt was 4 during the 
reign of a minor King, when the royal authority is uſually 
weakeſt ; that it was patiently ſubmitted to; and that it gave 
ſo little ans. as ſcarce tu be taken notice of by any hiſtorian. 
The painful and laborious collector above-cited, who never 


its the moſt trivial matters, is the only perſon, that has 


bg worthy of heing tranſmitted to 


* this memorable lett 4 
poſterit 63 0s 2s Cl | 


„ 1 Parliament anſwered W n expectations. 
in March. As Tonſlal had in the interval · been deprived, of his biſhopric 
after a very arbitrary manner, by the ſentence of lay com- 
miſſioners, appointed to try him, the ſee of Durham was by 
act of Parliament divided into two biſhoprics, which had certain 
(portions of the revenue aſſigned them. The regalities of the 
ſee, which included the juriſdiction of a count palatine, were 
given by the King to Northumberland; and it was not to be 
doubted but that nobleman had alſo Pope: to make rich 


© supper eccteiithcat memortab, vol. il. P. 394. 
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plunder of the revenue, as was then the uſual pra of the CHAP. 

| courtiers, whenever a biſfSpeic became x vacant... . 
| n 1583. 
Tux commons re the alley another mark of . 

ment, Which was at that time the moſt ſincere of any, the 

moſt cordial, and the moſt difficult to be obtained: They 

granted a ſupply of two ſubfidies and two fifteenths. To 

render this preſent the more acceptable, they voted a preamble, 

containing a long accuſation of Somerſet, © for. involving the 

King in wars, waſting: his treaſure, engaging him in much 

debt, embaſing the coin, and giving occaſion. for. a moſt; 

78 {Fable x rebellion -. 928 


Tas debts of the c crown were at this time very conſiderable. 
The King. had received from France 400,000 crowns on deli 
vering Boulogne; he had reaped profits from the ſale of ſome 
chantry lands; the churches had been deſpoiled of all their 
Plate and rich ornaments, which, by a decree of council, with- 
out any n. of law. or equity, had been converted to the 
King's uſe * : Yet ſuch had been the rapacity of the courtiers, . 
that the 1 about 300,000 pounds *; and great dilapi- 
dations were, at the ſame time, made of the royal demeſnes. . 
The young prince ſhowed,. among other virtues, a diſpoſition . 
to frugality, which, had he lived, would ſoon have retrieved 
theſe loſſes: But as his health was declining very faſt, the 
preſent emptineſs of the exchequer was a ſenſible obſtacle to 
the execution of thoſe projects, which the ambition of Nor- 
thumberland had founded on the proſpect of Edward's, ap- 


_Froaching end. . 4 
| ing & 
7 Edw. VI. cap. 12. * Heylin, p. 95, 132. 
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on Ar. n benen enn to the. prince, whom, pen. 
Av., and an infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible of every impref- 
899 ſion, that his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, had both of 
changed. them been declared illegitimate by act of Parliament; and 
though Henry by his will had reſtored them to a place in the 
ſucceſſion, the nation would never bear to ſee the throne of | 
England filled by a baſtard: That they were: only the King's 

Gfters by the half-blood; and even if they were legitimate, 

could not enjoy the crown as his heirs and ſucceſſors: That the 

Queen of Scots ſtood excluded by the King's will; and being 

un alien, loſt hy- the law all right of inheriting; z not to men- 

prov that, as ſhe was betrothed to the dauphin, ſhe would, 

by her ſucceſſion, render England, as ſhe had already done 

Seotland,. a. province to France: That the certain conſequence 

of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion, or that of the Queen of Scots, 

was the abolition of the proteſtant religion, the repeal of thoſe 

laws enacted, in favour of the reformation, and the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of the uſurpations and idolatry of the church of Rome: 

BH . - "had fortunately for England, the ame order of ſucceſſion, 
yt | which juſtice . required, was alſo the moſt conformable to 
Public intereſt; and there was not on any ſide any juſt ground 

for doubt or deliberation : That when theſe three princeſſes 

| were excluded by ſuch ſolid reaſons, the ſucceſſion devolved to 
1 | | ;the-marchioneſs of Dorſet, eldeſt daughter to the French Queen 
| 3 and the duke of Suffolk: That the next heir of the marchi- 
25 | oneſs was: the lady Jane Gray, a lady of the moſt amiable 

| virtue, accompliſhed by the beſt education, both in literature 

and religion; and every way worthy of a throne: And chat 

even, if her title by blood were doubtful, which there was no 

Juſt reaſon to "oth HE King was „Teen of the ſame 


power, 
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etown by letters patent. Theſe reaſonings made impreſſion 


on lie young prince; and abobe all, his zealous affection 
for che proteſtant religion made him apprehend the conſe- 
quences, if ſo bigotted a catholie as his ſiſter Mary ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne: And though he bore a tender affection 


© the lady Eftzabeth, Who was liable to no fuch objection, 


means were found to perſuade him, that he could, not exclude 


the one ſiſter, on account of Wegitimacy, without alſo giving 
an n excluſion to the other. 


% 


" NonTHumBER: LAND, N belag chat his arguments were likely 
ro operate on the King, began to prepare the other parts of 
his, ſcheme. Two ſons of the duke of Suffolk by a ſecond 
venter having died, this ſeaſon, of the ſweating ſickneſs, that 
title Was extinct; and Northumberland engaged the King to 
beſtow it on the marquis of Dorſet. By means of this favour 
and of others, which he conferred upon him, he perſuaded the 
new duke of Suffolk and the dutcheſs, to give their daughter, 
the lady Jane, in marriage to bis fourth ſon, the lord Guil- 
ford Dudley. In order to fortify himſelf by farther alliances, 
he negotiated a marriage between the lady Catherine Grey, 
ſecond daughter of Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon of the 
earl of Pembroke, He alſo married his own daughter to lord 


Haſtings, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Huntingdon * . Theſe 


marriages were ſolemnized with great pomp and feſtivity ; 
and the people, who hated Northumberland, could not forbear 
expreſſing their indignation at ſeeing ſuch public demonſtrations 


of joy, during the ns ar oh ſtate 5 the young 11155 8 
W ; 
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0 [3 A * e had been ſeized in the ae year; firſt with 


1553- recoyered. both. theſe diſtempers, tha nation entertained -hopes, 

that, they would only ſerve to confirm his health ; and-he had 
afterwards made a progreſs through ſome parts of the kingdom. 
It was ſuſpected, that he had chere overheated himſelf in exer - 


2 ciſe; > He was ſeized with: a cough, which. phoyed obſtinate, 
and gave way neither to regimen nor medicines : Several fatal 


ſymptoms of a conſumption. appeared ; ; and though it was 
\  Hoped, that, as the ſeaſon of the year advanced, his youth and 
temperance might get the better of the malady, men ſaw wit 
great concern his bloom and vigour inſenſibly decay. The 
general attachment to the young Prince, joined * to the | hatred 
borne the Dudleys, made it be remarked, that Edward had 
every moment ' declined in health, from che time that lord 
Robert Dutlleyhad been put abut bim, Ir in the quality of gentle- 
Ha of th beben cir ep eee 
1 Fran aelteren amen W 
TRE languiſhing ſtate of dee health made Northum- 
berland the more intent on the execution of his Project. He 
removed all except his own emiſſaries from about the King: 
He himſelf attended him with the greateſt affiduity : He pre- 
' © tended the moſt anxious concern for his health and welfare : : 
9 oa And by all theſe artifices he prevailed on the young prince 
bo give his final conſent to the ſettlement, projected. Sir 
Edward Montague, chief J ſuſtice of the ( Common Pleas, Sir John 
Baker and Sir Thomas Bromley, two judges, with the s attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, were ſent for to the council; ; where, after 
- the minutes of the intended deed were read to them, the King 
required them to draw them up in the form of letters patent. 
They helitated to obey this order; and deſired time to conſider 
A NM: EPR. a i aof 
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of it. The more they reflected, the greater danger m 
in compliance. The ſettlement of the crown by Henry the 
eighth had been made in conſequence of an act of Parliament; 
and by another act, paſſed in the beginning of this reign, it 
was declared treaſon in any of the heirs, their aiders or abettors, 
to attempt on the right of another, or change tlie order of 
ſucceſſion- The judges pleaded theſe reaſons before the council. 
They urged, that ſuch a patent as was intended would be 
entirely invalid; that it would ſubject, not only the judges 
who drew It, but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains 
of treaſon; and that the only proper expedient, both to give 
ſanction to the new ſettlement, and free its partizans from 
danger, Was to ſummon a Parliament, and to obtain the con- 
ſent of chat aſſembly. The King ſaid, that he intended after- 
wards to follow that method, and would call a Parliament, in 
_ which ke propoſed to have his ſettlement ratified ; but in the 
mean time, he required the judges, on their allegiance, to draw 
the patent in the form required. ' The council told the judges, 
that their refuſal would ſubject! all of them to the pains of 
treaſon. Northumberland gave to Montague the appellation of 
traitor; and faid that he would in his ſhirt fight any man in 
ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady jane s ſucceſſion. The judges 
were reduced to great difficulties between the dangers of the 
law, and thoſe ariſing from the vols of preſent power and 


authority. 


1 HE b canvaſſed in ſeveral different meetings 
between the council and the judges; and no ſolution could be 
Town of the | profent difficulties, At laſt, 8 propoſed 


55 | x Fuller, book viii. p. 2, 
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, flops, He deſired, that a ſpegial-commiſien ſhould be paſled 
by the King and council, requiring the judges to draw a patent 
for the new ſettlement of the eromnʒ and that a-pardan. ſhould = 

immediately after be granted them for any offence, which they 
might haye incurred by their compliance. When the patent 


nlaronr O0 ENGLAND.” 


bed Gniakcd both bis Wee coun» 


was. drawn. and brought to the. biſhop of Ely, chancellor, in 
order to. paſs, the great ſeal, that prelate required, that all the 
judges mould ſign it. Goſnald at firſt refuſed; and. it was 


With much difficulty, that he was prevailed on, by the violent 


menaces of Northumberland, to comply ; but the conſtancy of 
Sir James Hales, who, though a zealous proteſtant, preferred 


juſtice on this occafion to the prejudices of his party, could bot 


be ſhaken by any expedient. © The chancellor next required, 
for his greater fecurity, that all the privy counſellors ſhould ſet. 
their bands to the patent: The intrigues of Northumberland 

or the fears of his violence were ſo prevalent, that the coun- 


: ſellors complied with this demand. Cranmer alone heſitated 


during ſome time, but yielded at laſt to the earneſt and pathetic 
entreaties of the King. Cecil, at that time fecretary; of ſtate, 
D that he only ſigned as a witneſs to the 


8. ſubſeription. And thus, by the King's letters patent, 
che two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, were ſet aſide; and 
the crown was ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of Suffolk: 


For the dutcheſs herſelf was. content to be poſtponed to her 


| daughters. 


| AFTER this ſettlement was made, with fo many inauſpi- 


cious circumſtances, Edward declined viſibly every day; and 
mall hopes were entertained of his recovery. To make matters 


worſe, his phyſicians were diſmiſſed by Northumberland's advice 


' 7 Cranm, Mem. p. 295+ 


and 


E D W AR D VI. 


5 5 1 and he was put into the hands of 


an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a little time, to reſtore 
him to his former ſlate of health. After the uſe of her medi- 
cines, all the bad ſymptoms encreaſed to the moſt violent 
degree: He felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; -his pulſe 
failed, his legs. ſwelled, his colour became livid; and many 
other ſymptoms appeared of his approaching end. He expired 


"=o Greenwich in the lixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh 


of his . 6 


AL L the Kngliſh Miert dwell with $9 IDEN on the excel- 
lencies of this young prince; whom the flattering promiſes of 
hope, joined. to many real virtues, had made an object of the 
moſt tender affections of the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs of 


diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and buſineſs, a capacity to 
He 


learn and judge, and an attachment to equity and juſtice. 
ſeems only to have contracted, from his education and from the 
age in which he lived, too much of a narrow prepoſſeſſion in 
matters of religion, which made him incline ſomewhat to 


bigotry and perſecution: But as the bigotry of proteſtants, 
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And death, 
6th July, 


leſs governed by prieſts, lies under more reſtraints than that of 


catholics, the effects of this malignant quality were the leſs to 
be apprehended, if a longer life had been unn to young 
Edward. 
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1 Jane Cm . 5 — — Dyſerted by the © 
Nen — be Queen proclaimed and acknowleg ed. 


thumberland executed. Catholic religion Dy 
© Parliament. — — Deliberations with regard to the. How s 
marriage. — Queen! 5 marriage with Philip. —— What's 
E ru; - Suppreſſed. —— Execution of Lady Jane 
9 4 e — . 5 Auer. in Eng- 
pun H x title of the velodh wy to. the crown, * the 
deceaſe of her brother, was not liable to any conſiderable 
difficulty ; and the objections, ſtarted by the lady Jane's parti- 
zans, were new and unheard of by the nation. Though all 
the proteſtants, and even many Fd the catholics, believed the 


marriage of Henry the eighth with Catherine af Arragon to 


be unlawful and valid; yet as it had been contracted by the 


parties without any criminal intention, had been avowed by 


their parents, recognized by the nation, and ſeemed founded on 


thoſe principles of law and religion, which then prevailed, 
very few imagined, that their iſſue ought on that account to be 
regarded as illegitimate. A declaration to that purpoſe had 
indeed been extorted from Parliament by the uſual violence and 
DU of Henry; but as that monarch had afterwards been 


4 1 6 4 induced 
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induced to reſtore his daughter to the right of ſucceſſion, her CHAP. 
title was now becomie as legal and parliamentary as it was ever 
.efteemet juſt and natural. The public had been long fami- 573. 
Larized to theſe ſentiments: During all the reign of Edward, 
the princeſs was regarded as his lawful ſucceſſor: And thouk ; 
the proteſtants dreaded the effects of her prejudices, the extreme 
hatred, univerſally entertained againſt the Dudleys *, who, - 
men foreſaw, would, under the name of Jane, be the real 
ſovereigns, was more than ſufficient to counterbalance, even 
wir that party, the attachment to religion. This laſt attempt, 
to violate the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed Northumber- . 
Jand'b ambition and injuſtice in a full light; and when the 
people reflected on the long train of fraud, 1 iniquity and cruelty, 
by which that project had been conducted; that the lives of 
the two -Seymours, as well. as the title of the princeſſes, 
had been facrificed to it; they were moved by indignation to 
exert themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch criminal enterprizes. The 
general veneration alſo, paid to the memory of Henry the 
eighth, prompted the nation to defend the rights of his poſte- 
rity; and the miſeries of the antient civil wars were not ſo 
entirely forgotten, that men were willing, by a departure 
from the rt heir, to incur the danger of like bloodſhed and 


Wend - 


NorTHUMBERLAND,' ſenſible of the n which he 

muſt expect, had carefully concealed the deſtination made by 
e King ; and in order to bring the two princeſſes into his 
power, he had had the precaution to engage the council, before 
Edward's death, to write to them in that prince's name, defir- - 
mg their attendance, on pretence that his infirm fate of health : 


* Sleiden, bb. 26, 


required 


800 HISTORY) OB ENGLAND. 

GA. Schuetze of iheir counſel and the eqnſolation of 
r their company *. Edward expired before their arrival; but Nor- 
" thumberland, in order to make the princeſſes fall into the ſnare, 
kept the King's death ſtill fecret; and the lady Mary had IF 
already reached Hoddeſden, within half a day's Journey of the 
court. Happily, the earl of Arundel ſent her- private intelli- 
gence, both of her brother” 8 death and of the conſpiracy formed | 

againſt her: She immediately made haſte to retire; and arrived 
by quick journeys, firſt at Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then at 
Framlingham in Suffolk; where ſhe propoſed to embark and 
retire to Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to defend 
her right of ſucceſſion. She wrote letters to the nobility and 
moſt conſiderable gentry in every county of England; com- 
manding them to afiſt her in the defence of her crown and 
perſon. And ſhe diſpatched a meſſage to the council; by which 
ſhe notified to them, that her brother's death was no longer a 
ſecret to her, promiſed them pardon for paſt offences, and 
required them immediately to give N for Proclaiming her 
in London : 


| e e found that Aertbes dB alan was 
fruitleſs: He went to Sion-houſe 73 accompanied with the duke 
of Suffolk, che earl of Pembroke, and others of the nobility; 
and he approached the lady Jane, who reſided there, with all 
the reſpect uſually paid to the ſovereign. Jane was, in a great 
meaſure, ignorant of theſe tranſactions; and it was with equal 


d Heylia, P. 154+ c 133 vol. ii, p. 2333. 1 Fox, 
vol. ii. p. 14. . | * Thianus, lib, xlil, . 2. ; | 
| — grief 
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grief and ſugprize, that ſhe received intelligence of them. She 
was a lady offan amiable perſon, an engaging diſpoſition, accom- 
pliſhed parts; and being of an equal age with the late King, 
ſhe had received all her education with him, and ſeemed, even 
to poſſeſs a greater facility in acquiring every part of manly 
and polite literature. She had attained a familiar knowledge 
of the Roman and Greek languages, beſides modern tongues ; 
Had paſſed moſt of her time in an application to learning; and 


ments, uſual with her ſex and ſtation.” Roger Aſcham, tutor 
to the lady Elizabeth, having at one time paid her a viſit, 


family were engaged in a party of hunting in the park; and 
on his admiring the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe told him, 
that ſhe received more pleaſure from that author than the others 
could reap from all their ſport and gaiety . Her heart, full 
of this paſſion for literature and the elegant arts, and of tender- 
neſs towards her huſband, who was deſerving of her affections, 
bad never opened itſelf to the flattering allurements of ambition; 
and the information of her advancement to the throne was by 
no means agreeable to her. She even refuſed to accept of the 
preſent; pleaded the preferable title of the two princeſſes; ex- 
preſſed her dread of the conſequences attending an enterprize ſo 
dangerous, not to ſay ſo criminal ; and deſired ta remain in that 
private ſtation, in which ſhe was born. Overcome at laſt with 
the entreaties, rather than reaſons, of her father and father- 


in-law, and above all of her huſband, ſhe ſubmitted to their 
will, and was prevailed on to relinquiſh her own judgment. 


8 Godwin i in Kennet, p. 329. Heylin, p. 149. bunt, vol. ii. . 234. 
> Aſcham's works, p. 222, 223. | 


expreſſed a great indifference for other occupations and amuſe- 


found her employed in reading Plato, while the reſt of the 


It was then uſual for the Kings of England, after their acceſ- 
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this means became, in ſome meaſure, priſoners in the hands of * 
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"8 i Tower; and Manhvnbertans | 


immediately /conveyed thither the new "ſovereign All the 
counſellors were obliged to attend her to that fortreſs; * and by 


51 Northumberland, * whoſe will they were neceffi tated to obey. 


Orders x were given | by 


the codheil, to proclaim Jane throughout | 
che! Kingdom; 1 but th 


— & 4 


le orders were executed only i in Londen, 


and the, neighbourhood. No, applauſe Enſued; The. people 


heard the proclamation with ſilence and concern: Some even 


expteſſed their ſcorn, and contempt : And one Pot, A vintner's 
prentice, was ſeverely puniſhed for this offence ', The pro- 


teſtant teachers themſelves, who were employed to convince 
the people of Jane's title, found' their eloquence, fruitleſs ' ; and 


- Ridley, biſhop of London, who preached. a ſermon to that pur= | 
4 poſe, weten de eres een his diene : | 


* 


Tus people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their . 


| on Mary. As they were much attached to the reformed com- 


mutfion, they could not forbear, amidſt their tenders of duty, 


% exprefling their apprehenſion for the Proteſtant religion; but 


when ben the aſſured them, that the never meant to change the 
Edward ' they enliſted themſelves i in her cauſe with 


1 affection. The nobility and gentry flocked. to her 
daily, and, brought her reinforcement., The earls of Bath and | 


Suſſex, the eldeſt ſons of lord "ons a lord Mordaunt, 


75 Heyhn, P- 159. ; 's b Heylin, p- 160. 5 i Godwin, p- 330. 
Heyl, p. 162. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 236, 238. © 'F Stowe, p. 611. Fol- 
lingſhed, p. 1087.. Strype's Mem, vol. WS. 3. 1 Fox, vol. iii. p. 15. 
Baker, p. 14. "Speed, . 816; IE ene 
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Sir William Drury; Sir Henry — Sic Henry Jan: 
gan, perſons -whole-intereſt lay in the nicighbourhood, appeared 
1 Al head of their tenants and retainers'®, Sir Edward Haſt- ſt- 


ings; brother of the Girl of Huntingdon, having feceived a 


commiſſion from the council to make levies for the Lady Jane 
in Buckinghamſhire, carried over kis troops, which amounted 
to four thouſahd men, and joined Queen Mary. Even a fleet, 


Which kad been ſent by Northumberland to lie off the coaſt of 
2 Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth by a ftorm, were engaged : 


* K 


Nonrubuzbrxlaxp, hitherto blinded by ambition, Wh 


laſt the danger gather round him, and knew not to what hand 
to turn himſelf. He had levied forces, which were aſſembled 
at London; but dreading the cabals of the courtiers and coun- 
- fMlors, whoſe compliancey he knew, had been entirely the 

reſult of fear or artifice, he was reſolved to 'keep near the per- 
ſon of the lady Jane, and ſend Suffolk to command the army. 
But the counſellors, | who wiſhed to remove him, working on 
che filial tenderneſs of Jane, magnified to her the danger, to 
which her father would be expoſed ; and repreſented, that Nor- 
thumberland, who had gained reputation by ſuppreſſi ng for- 
merly a rebellion in thoſe parts, was much more proper to 


command in that enterprize. The duke himſelf, who knew 


the ſlender capacity of Suffolk, began to think, that none but 
himſelf was able to encounter the preſent danger; an and he agreed 
to take on him the command of the troops. The counſellors 
attended on him at his departure with the higheſt proteſtations 
of attachment, and none more than Arundel, his mortal 


1 


* Heylin, p. 160. Bornet, vol. ii. p. 237- Tt n Godwin, P- 330. 
Ueylin, p- 1 59 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 239. Fox, vol, iii. p- bs. | 
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enemy . As he wriidelewgs, he remarked the: — 
the. 632 oy which foreboded a fatal iſſue to his ambitious hopes. 
Magy,“ ſaid be to lord Grey,“ e ent 880 look at ws 


8 10 but 1 find a not one. mw” cries, God Arr. 4% 


Lady 5 de- 
ſerted by the 


people. 


too weak to encoun ter the Queen's , which a amou nted to double 
the number. He wrote, to the council, deſiring them to End 


Tak duke Nun 90 N rl St. enen than | 
be found his army, which never exceeded ſix thouſand men, 


him a reinforcement; and the counſellors immediately laid MAMA 
of this incident to free themſelves from their confinement. 
They left the Tower,. as if they meant to execute Northumber- 
land's commands; but being aſſembled in Baynard'srcaſtle, a 


Houſe belon ging to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the 


method of ſhaking off his uſurped tyranny. Arundel began 


the conference, by repreſenting ,the injuſtice and cruelty of 


Northumberland, the exorbitancy of b his ambition, the criminal 


. enterprize which he had projected, , and the guilt in which he 


had involved the whole council ; and he aſſerted, that the only 


method of making atonement for their paſt offences, was by a 


prompt return to the duty, which they owed their lawful ſoye- 


: reign *. This motion was ſeconded by Pembroke, who, clap- 


ping his hand to his ſword, ſwore he was ready to fight any 
man that expreſſed himſelf of a contrary ſentiment. The mayor 
and aldermen of London were immediately ſent for, who diſco- 
vered great alacrity in obeying the orders they received to pro- 
claim Mary. The people expreſſed their approbation by ſhouts 
of applauſe. | Even Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower, 
finding reſiſtance fruitleſs, opened the gates, and declared for 
0 Hevlia, p. Fog Baker, p. 315. Hollingſhed, p. 1086. 1 


Speed, p- 816. * N P- 331. Godwin, p. 331. 
232 Thuanus, lib, xv © 2 


M Wy 21, . 

8 The hay Jane, ** ae pageantry of 
| wearing a crown during ten days, returned to a private life 
wich much more ſatisfaction than ſhe!felt, when the royalty 
was. tendered to her” : And the meſſengers: who were ſent to 
Northumberland, with orders to lay down his arms, found that 
he had deſpaired of ſucceſs, was deſerted by all his followers, 
and had already proclaimed the Queen, with exterior marks of 
joy and ſatis faction. The people every where, on the Queen's 
approach to London, gave ſenſible expreſſions of their loyalty 


a thouſand horſe, which that princeſs had 1 in order to 
| une be N title n the pe 


Tus Queen geo onda for taking into en the duke of 
Northumberland, who fell on his knees to the earl of Arundel 
that arreſted him, and abjectly begged his life. At the 
ſame time were committed, the earl of Warwie, his eldeſt ſon, 
lord Ambroſe and Iord Henry Dudley, two of his younger ſons, 
Sir Andrew Dudley, his brother, the marqueſs of Northampton, 
the earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John 
Gates. The Queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, 
che lady Jane Gray, and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was. 
defirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire popularity 
by the appearance of clemency ; and becauſe the counſellors 
pleaded conſtraint; as an excuſe for their treaſon, ſhe extended 
her pardon to moſt of them, Suffolk himſelf recovered his 
liberty ; and he owed this indulgence, in a great meaſure, to 
the 2 5 entertained of his N But che guilt of Nora 


Godwin, p. 332. Thuanus, lib. xiii. c. 2. = Stowe, p. 612. 
a. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 240. Hey lin, p. 19. Stowe, p. 613. | 
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proclaimed: 
and acknows 


| attachment. And the lady Elizabeth met her at the head of ledged. 
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U 8 ren eg re rage Wag. 
"WF ' * fil When brought to his trial, he only deſired permiſfion 
to aſu two queſtions of the peers, appointed to ſit on his jury; 
whether a man could be guilty of treaſon; that obeyed orders 
given him by the council uöder the great ſal? and whether 

thoſe who: were involved in the ſame guilt with himſelf, could 
act as his judges ?. Being told, that the great feal of an uſurpet 
deere, and that perſons, not lying under any ſen- 

dence af Attainder, wete ftill innocent in the eye of the law, 
and might be admitted on any jury; he acquicſeed;' and 
pleaded guilty. At his execution, he made 'profeifictr of the 
catholic religion, and told the people, „that they nevef would 
enjoy-tratiqquilfity ul — ——— ; 

tors: Whether that fuel were hiv real ſentimertts 
had formerly concealed, from intereſt 3s: ern or that he 
: hoped, by this declaration, to render the Queen more favour- 


able to his family . Sir Thomas Palmex, . and Sir John Gates 

| ſuffered with him; and this was all the blood ſpilt on account 'of 
ſo dangerous and criminal an enterprize.againt the rights of the 
- ſovereign. Sentence was. pronounced againſt the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford; but without any preſent intention of putting it 
in execution. The youth and innocence of the perſons, nei- 
ther of whom had reached their ſeventeenth year, pleaded ſuf- 

I envy, in their favour. | 

ad Vary fi rte Mice; in * * Et the 7 Nor- 
folk, who had been detained * during all the laſt reign; 


* 4 
* 7 Burnet, ut ü. p. 455 Heylin, p. * Baker, p+ 316. reltngtes, Nag ; 
+ Hepling p. 10 Burnet, vol. iii, p. 243. Stowe, P- 61 2 % 

N Courtney, 
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charged. with any crime, had been. ſubjeQed- to the fame puniſlj- . 
ment ever ſince his father's attainder; Gardiner, Tonſtal, and 353. 
Bonner, who had been confined» for heir adherence to the 

ä catholic cauſe, appeared before her, and implored her clemency 

and protection They were all of them reſtored- to their 

liberty, and immediately admitted to her confidence and favour.. 

Norfolk's attainder, notwithſtanding that it had paſſed in- 
Paxliament, was repreſented as null and - invalid, becauſe, 

among other informalities, no {pecial matter had been alleged 

., againſt, him, except weating & coat of arme, Which he and his 

_ anfeſtors, without giving any offence, had always made uſe of, ; 

in the face of the court and of the whole nation. Courtney 

oon after received the title of carl af Pævonſhire; and though. 

educated in ſuch cloſe confinement, that he was altogether. 
unacquainted with the world, he: ſoon acquired all the accom 
plihments of a courtier and a gentleman, and made a conſider- 
able figure during the few years, which he lived after he reco- 
vered his liberty. Beſides performing all thaſe popular acts, 
which, though. they only affected individuals, were very accep- 
table to the nation, the Queen endea voured to ingratiate herſelf 
with the public, by granting a general pardon, though with 
ſome exceptions, and by remitting the ſubſidy voted to her 
wothar(by, * laſt Parliament. 


- 


N 

Tas, j Joy. Ang fas the ſucceſſion of the laveful heir, and 
from the gracious demeanour of the ſovereign, hindered not the 
people from being agitated with great anxiety concerning the 
ſtate of religion; and as the bulk of the nation inclined to the 


. * Heylin, p. 40. Stowe, P. 613. Hollingſhed,,p, 108. | 
y Depeches de Noallles, vol, 11. P · 246, 247. 6 Stowe, P. 616. 
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ett ar 8 communion; apprebenſiens were nne 

0 1 „ taitied of the principles and prejudices of the new Queen. The 

\- © IR en r s birth had appeared to be ſomewhat con- | 
LENS ST AY need with the papal authority; and as that princeſs was 
educated with her mother, ſhe had imbibed the ſtrongeſt attach- 

ment to the catholie communion, and the higheſt averſion to 

thoſe new;tenets, hence, ſhe believed, all the misfortunes of 

her family had originally ſprung.” The dif courggements, which 

8 J he lay under from her father, though at laſt they brought her 

1 co comply with his will, tended fill more to encreaſe her 

; diſguſt to the reformers ; and the vexations, which the pro- 
1 „ tector and the council gave her, during Edward's reign, had 
3 no other effect than to confirm her farther in her prejudices. 
8 8 Naturally of a ſour and obſtinate temper, and irritated by con- 
—Z tradictions and misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all the qualities fitted 
5 . to compole a bigot;; and her extreme ignorance rendered her 
123 . utterly incapable of doubt in her on belief, or of indulgence 
3 | to che opinions of others. The nation, therefore, had great 
. ; reaſon to dread, not only the abolition, but the perſecution of 
the eſtabliſhed religion from the zeal of Mary; TIS not 

* before ſhe N poro 1 5 intentions. 657% 
f . 

* Catholic alt. on FR, is ToaRtal, Dey Heath, Veley, were 
ion reflored. reinſtated in their ſees, either by a direct act of power, or, 
* What is nearly the ſame, by the ſentence of commiſſioners, 
V appointed to review their proceſs and oondemnation. Though 
1 1 | the biſhopric*of Durham had been diſſolved by authority of 
Parliament, the Queen erected it anew by letters- patent, and 
replaced Tonſtal in his regalities as well as in his revenue. On 
pretence of diſcouraging controverſy, ſhe ſilenced, by an act 
of ina: all the preachers throughout England, except 
ſuch 
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Tuch as Gould obtain a particular Hess «; 1 l it was eaſy to 


foreſee; that none but the catholics | MEET be Favoured with 


this privilege. Holgate, archbiſhop of York, Coverdale, biſhop 
of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of Gloceſter, were 
thrown into priſon; | whither old Latimer alſo was ſent ſoon 
after. The zealous biſhops- and prieſts were encouraged | in 


their forwardneſs to revive the maſs, though contrary to the 


preſent laws. Judge Hales, who had diſcovered ſuch conſtaney 


in defending the Queen's title, loſt all his merit by an oppo- 
ſition to thoſe illegal practices; and being committed to cuſtody, 


was treated with ſuch ſeverity, that he fell into. frenzy, and 
Killed himſelf *. The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten ; be- 
cauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe -which the Queen, 
"when they enliſted themſelves in her ſervice, had given them, 
of maintaining the reformed religion : One, in particular, 

was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he had been too peremptory, in 


recalling. to her memory the engagements,” which - ſhe had 


taken on that occaſion. And though the Queen ſtill promiſed, 


in a public declaration before the council, to tolerate thoſe 


who differed from her *, men foreſaw, that this engagement, 
like the former, would prove but a feeble ſecurity, when ſet 
in oppoſition to religious prejudices. | | 
TE 

THE ele of Ganmer⸗ towards the Queen, during the reign 
of Henry, had been conſiderable; and he had ſucceſsfully 
employed his good offices in mitigating the ſevere prejudices, 
which that monarch had entertained” againſt her . | But the 
active * which he had borne in promoting her mother's 


* Heylia, p. 23. Fox, vol. iii. p. 15. Strype's uch vol. iii. p. 26. 
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. divorce, as well as in conducking the reformation, had. * 
i the obje@ of her hatred; and though Gardiner had been 
_  'BF "oqually forward in Gliding and defending the divoree, he 
has afterwards made ſufficient atonement, by his ſufferings in 
defence of the cathohe' cauſe, The primate, therefore, had 
© xeaſon to expect little favour during the preſent reign ; but it 
was by his own indiſcreet zeal, that he brought on himſelf the | 
firſt violence and perſecution. A report being ſpread, that 
Cranmer, in order to make his court to the Queen, had pro- 
maſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, the archbiſhop, to wipe 
off this aſperſion, drew up a manifeſto in his own defence. 
Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, that as the devil was 
2 lyar from the beginning, and the father of lyes, fo had he 
at this time ſtirred up his ſervants to perſequte Chriſt and his 
true religion: That the infernal ſpirit now endeavoured to 
| reſtore the Latin fatiafatory maſſes, a thing of his own inven- 
tion and device; und in order to effectuate his purpoſe, had 
falſely made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority: And that 
the maſs is not only without foundation, either in the Scrip- 
tures or the practice of the primitive church, but likewiſe diſco- 
vers a plain contradiction to antiquity and the inſpired writings, 
and is beſides replete with many horrid blaſphemies *. On the 
publication of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer was . 
into priſon, and was tied for the part which he had acted 
concurring with the lady Jane, and oppoſing the Queen's 
acceſſion. Sentence of high treaſon was pronounced againſt 
him; and. though. his guilt was ſhared with the whole privy 
council, and was even leſs than that of the greateſt part of them, 
cis ſentence, however ſevere, muſt be allowed entirely ew 


85 Fos vol. ili. p. 94. Holl, p. 29. Godwin, p. OY Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. 
Ne 8, Cranm, Mem. p. 305. Thuanus, lib. iii. c. 2. 
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The execution of it, however, did not follow; and Cranmer 
was reſerved for a more cruel Puniſhment. 8 


Pzrzx Mane vx, ſeeing a perſecution gathering . the 
reformers, deſired leave to withdraw '; and while ſome zealous 
catholics moved for his commitment, Gardiner both pleaded, 
that he had come over by an invitation from the government, 
and generouſly furniſhed him with ſupplies for his journey: 
But as bigotted zeal ſtill encreaſed, his wife's body, which had 
been interred at Oxford, wag afterwards dug up by public 
orders, and buried in a dunghill“. The bones of Bucer and 
Fagius, two foreign reformers, were about the ſame time com- 
mitted to the flames at Cambridge . John a Laſco was firſt 
ſilenced, and then ordered to depart the kingdom with his 
congregation. The greater part of the foreign proteſtants 
followed him; and the nation thereby loſt many uſeful hands 
for arts and manufactures. Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo 
took ſhelter in foreign parts; and every thing bore a diſmal 
aſpect for the reformation. | 


: Don ING this revolution of the court, no protection was 
expected by the proteſtants from che Parliament, which was 
ſummoned to affemble. A zealous reformer pretends, that 
great violence and iniquity were uſed in the elections; but be- 
ſides that the authority of this writer is inconſiderable, that 
practice, as the neceſſities of government ſeldom required it, 
had not hitherto been often employed in England. There ſtill 
remained ſuck numbers devoted, by opinion or alfection, to 


Heylin, p. 46, Godwin, p. 336. Cranm. Mem, p. 317. 
= Heylin, p. 26. » Saunders de Schiſm. Anglic, 


o Feale. But Fox, who lived at the time, and is very minute in his narratives, 
an nothing of the matter. See vol. ili. p. 16. 
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the crown was able to give ſuch candidates the prevalence irt 
"I moſt elections; and all thoſe, who ſcrupled compliance with the 
 &urt/ religion, rather declined taking a feat, which, while 8 
ITS deendered tem obnoxigus to the Queen, could afterwards afford 
I protection againſt the violence of prerogative: It ſoorr 
| {7 appeared, therefore that a majority of the commons would be 
obſequious to Mary” 1 defigns} and ab the peers were moſtly , 
Attached to the court, from intereſt or expedations, little n 

fition was A, from that quarter. NR . 


284 e 7 22020 eee neee eb 75 4 3 14351 
Ae Achse the Parliament, the court ſhowed a fry 
contempt of che law, by celebrating, before the two 40 W s, 

i maſs of the Holy Shoſt, in the Latin tongue, attended with 

all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though. aboliſhed by act of 
Parllamenk Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed to 
WT kneel at this ſervice. was very feverely handled, and was vio- 
: lently thruſt out of the houfe *.- The Queen, however: ſtill 
retained the title of ſupreme head of the church of England; 
and it was generally pretended, .that the.intention of the court 
Eicke LN Was only to reſtore religion to the ſame condition in which it 
Mises BT bad been left by. Henry ; p but chat the other abuſes of popery, 
e Wich were chiefly eons to. Jhe, nation, would never be re- 

d vived, 4 | 8 . 


I * 


T4 E firſt bill, paſſed by the Parliament, was * a very popu- 

| hr nature, and aboliſhed every ſpecies of treaſon, which was 
not contained i in the ſtatute of Edward the third, and every 
ſpecies of felony, which did not ſubſiſt before the firſt of Henry 
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| che eig „e Thie' W e e it the Queen to be G ne, 
legitimate, een the marriage of Henry with. Catherine of We E 
Arragon, and annulled the divoree pronounced by Craumer - 5532 
wWbom they greatly blamed on that account. No, mention, 
however, is made of the pope's authority, as any ground of 
the marriage. All the ſtatutes of ame in regard to 
religion, were repealed by one vote; and thereby the national 
religion was replaced on the ſame footing om which it ſtood at 
the death of Henry. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was 
reverſed ; and this act of juſtice was much more reaſonable than 
the declaring that attainder invalid, without: farther authority: 
| Moſtof the elauſes of the riot act, paſſed in the late reign, were 
revived: A ſtep which cluded,” in a great meaſure, the een 
ſtatute __ at the Weg of the an | 


. 2902 © .* 70 e: 515 (4: bs By 2:4 p | 
cu Mo rwrr RIO the e of , the” ' two. houſes 
with the Queen's inclinations, they had ſtill a reſerve in certain & 
articles; and her choice of a huſband was, in particular, of 
ſuch importance to national intereſt, that they determined not 
to ſubmit tamely, in that reſpect, to her will and pleaſure. 
There were three marriages , concerning, wlüch it was ſup- 
poſed that Mary had deliberated after her acceſſion to the crown. 
The firſt perſon propoſed to her, was Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, Who, being an Engliſhman, nearly allied to the crown; 
could not fail to be acceptable to the nation; and as he was of 
an engaging perſon and addreſs, he had waned viſibly on the 


5 „ Maize, Kell. 3 1, . 1. By this ou though i it was in A popular, the clauſe F 
of 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 11. was loſt, which required the confronting two witneſſes, in 
order to prove any treaſon, 
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able diſpoſitions towards him. But that nobleman neglected 
theſe overtures ; and ſeemed rather to attach himſelf to the lady 
Elizabeth, vhoſe ybuth and agreeable cotverfation he preferred 
to all the power and grandeur of her fiſter. This choice occa- 


Gbned a great coldneſs of Mary towards Devouſhire; and made | 
her break out in à declared animofity againſt Elizabeth, | The 


ancient quarrel between their mothers had ſunk deep into the 
malignant heart of the Queen; and after the declaration made 
.d ener favour of Catherine s marriage, the wanted 
not a pretence for repreſenting the birth of het ſiſter as Ylegi> 
timate. The attachment of Elizabeth to the reformed religion 
offended Mary's bigotry ;-and as the young princeſs had made 
ſome difficulty of diſguiſing her ſentiments, very violent 
menaces had been employed to bring her to compliance *. But 


when the Queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed her views 


in a point, which, perhaps, touched her Rill more nearly, hier 
reſentment, excited by pride, knew no longer any bounds; and 


ROE eee 


ee ieee . 


reaſons. to induce her to make choite of this prelate: The high 
character of Pole for virtue and humanity ; the great: regard 
paid him by the catholie church, of which he Rad nearly reached 
the higheſt dignity on the death of | Pant the third; the 


| Queen's affection for the counteſs of Saliſbury, his mother, 


who had once been her gorerach; the violent n to 


Y Depeches de Noailles, vol, i 11. p- 147 163, 214, 226. i Þ- 27. 
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which he had been «ds on eee the 
© Romiſh communion; all theſe: conſderations had a powerful 
influence on Mary. But the cardinal was now in the decline 
of life ; and having contracted habits of ſtudy and retirement, 
he was repreſented to her as unqualified for the buſtle of a court, 
and the burry of buſineſs *. The Queen, therefore, dropt all 
vaews of that alliance: But as ſhe entertained a great regard for 
; Pole's wiſdom and virtue, the ſtill propoſed to reap the benefit 
of his advice in the adminiſtration of her government. She 
ſecretly. entered into a negotiation with Commendone, an agent 
of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruſſels; ſhe ſent aſſurances to 
the pope, then Julius the third, of her carneſt deſire to re 

eile herſelf and her kingdoms to the holy ſee; and ſhe deſire 
that Pole might be n Wr for the performance of that 
pious office 


Tursr two marriages being rejected, the Queen caſt her eye 
towards the emperor's family, from which her mother was 
deſcended, and which, during her own diſtreſſes, had always 
afforded her countenance and protection. Charles the fifth, 
who a few years before was almaſt abſolute maſter of Germany, 
had exerciſed his power in ſuch an arbitrary manner, that he 


gave extreme diſguſt to the pation, who apprehended the total 
 extinQiqn of their liberties and privileges from the eneroach- 
ments of that monarch. * a Religion had ſerved him as a pretence 

for his uſurpations; and from the ſame principle he met with 
_ that oppoſition, which overthrew his grandeur, and daſhed 
all his ambitious hopes. Maurice, elector of Saxony, enraged 
| that the landgrave of Heſſe, who, by has ar30es wo on his- 
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Ee unjuſtly detairied a priſoner, formed a ſeeret conſpiracy among 
. che pioteſtant princes; and covering his intentions with the 
moſt artful diſguiſes, he ſuddenly marched his forces againſt | 
Charles, and narrowly miſſed becoming maſter of his perſon. 
The proteſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their infur- 
rection, aided' byan invaſion from France, reduced the etnperot 
to ſuch extremity, that Re was obliged to ſubmit to terms of 

peace, which enſured the independency of Germany. "Ts. 

retrieve his honour, he made an attack on France; and laying 
1 | fiegetto/Metz,” with an army'of/a hundred thoufand men, he 
* conducted the enterprize in perſon, and ſeemed determined, at 
all hazard, to ſucceed in an undertaking which had attracted 
the attention of all Europe. But the duke of Guiſe, who de- 
fended Metz, with a garriſon compoſed of the braveſt nobility 
of France, exerted ſuch: vigilance, conduct, and valour, that 
the ſiege was protracted to the depth of winter; and the empe- 
ror foundii it dangerous to perſevere any longer. He retired 
with the remains of his army, into the Low Countrieg, much 
dejected with that reverſe of fortune, Which, in 0 pwn. 
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'« Nis foorit ddt Chiles kesr r the dah f Feta, and the 
acceffion of his kinſwoman, Mary, to the crown of England, 
than he formed the ſcheme of acquiring that kingdom +to his 
family; and he hoped,” by* this” incident, to ballance all the 
loſſes which he had fuffered in Germany. His ſon; Philip, was 
a widower; and thou gh he was only twenty ſeven years of age, 
eleven years younger than the Queen, this objection, it was 
thought, to his marrying her, might eaſily be overlooked, and 


there was no reaſon to deſpair of her having fill a numerous 
48 2 | FE iſſue. 
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Mie 2 | 88 
ob fg ify his imendens to Mary, who, Sake with the Tup- 
port o fo powerful an ahance, und glad to Unite 1 more 
celdly with her mother®s fathily, to which the was by 
attached, ready embraced the propoſal? Norfolk, Arial, 
and Paget, gave their" advice for che match: And Gardiner, 
"who was become prime miniſter, and who had been promoted 
to the office 6f ehubeellor, Anding how Mary's inclinations lay, 
ſesbnded the project of the Spariſh alliance; ant repreſented, 
both'to her aud che emperor, the Heceffty of Nopping all fur- 
Ster innovations In rehigien, till the compfetion'o! bes the marriage. 
He dbſerved; that the Parliament, amidiſt alf th dir compliances, 
kad diſcovered evident fymptoms of jealoufy, and ſeemed at 
preſent determined to make no further conceſſions in favour of 
tte catholic religion : That though, they might make a facrifice 
60 "Their Sovereign of ſome ſpeculatiys Principles, which they 
Fd not well comprehend, or of ſome Fites, which ſeemell not of 
any immediate 3 importance, they had imbibed ſuch FOR. pre- 


court of Rome, that | they would with great difficulty be again 
broyght to fubmit to jts authority: That the danger of reſuming 
che abbey lands would alarm the nohility and gentry, and in- 
duce them to encourage. the Prepoſſeſſions, which were but too 
general among the people, againſt the doctrine and worſhip of 
the catholic church: That much pains had been taken to pre- 
| Judice the nation againſt the Spaniſh alliance ; and if that point 
was urged, at the ſame time with further changes in religion, 
it would hazard à general revolt and inſurreQion.: That the 
marriage, being once compleated, would give authority 40 the 
Queen's meaſures, and enable her afterwards to forward that 
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Kas Preyioui 9 econcile the people to che marriage, by 

0 Wa rendering ti copditio eee e | 

and ſuch.,as would. ſeem; to, enſure; to, them .their, ändepen- 

deer, and d the entire poſſeſion of their ancientlay vs and privi- | 

lege Fr” CY An 58957 wH tbe en ' 9722 350 bas 

bo1oate* T ne He 11 ohen 1 AD Sing eech at of? ve 

„ITnx emperor, well, acquainted with the prudence and expe-- 

rience.of Gardiner afſented to all theſe neaſons; and he endea- 

voured. to temper che zeal of Mary, by reprſenting che neceſ+ 

ſity of proceeding gradually in the, great work. of converting 

the pation, Hearing that Cardinal Pole, more ſincere | in his. 

religious opinions, and leſs guided by, the, maxims of. civil | 

policy, wt hayiog ſent oppoſite advice. to the Queen, had ſet: 

out on his Journef 10. Abete he, was. to. exerciſe lie 

legantine commiſſ nz, he thought, Proper to, flop him at Dil-- 

2 town. n the Danube; and, he afterwar obtained 

by "8 conſent for, this detention... The negpeiation for the 

5 marriage meanwhile proceeded apace;. and Mary's intentions 

2 | _ - eſpouſe Philip became generally known: to.the nation. The 

„ commons, WhO Roped that they: had gained the Veen by the 

ä conceſſions which they Rad already made, were alarmed to 

| ekr, that he was reſolved” to bontract a foreign alliance; and: 

. they ſent a committee to remonſtrate in ſtrong terms, againſt. 

| that dangerous meaſure: | 'Tv prevent farther applications 

: of ie! e pe thy e Proper. to > diflve te 
menen . th | 

Nen vero Rad A beet fümmöened at Gets be wide 

the Backiament; and the majority! bere alſo . ee N 
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_ _ thejcgurt ens Adee arkbjrogus OST made by the OT Ar. 
RNomaniſts, to diſpute concerning the points controverted be- — 
tween the two communions; and as tranſubſtatitiation was the 353 
article, which, of all others, they deemed: the cleareſt, and 
founded on the moſt irreſiſtible arguments, they choſe to try 
their ſtrength by defending it. The proteſtants puſhed the 
diſpute as far as the clamour and noiſe of their antagoniſts 

would permit; and they fondly imagined, that they had 
obtained ſome advantage, when, in the courſe of the debate, 
_ they obliged the catholics to avow, that, according to their 
dactrine, Chriſt had, in his laſt ſupper, held himſelf in his 

hand, and had ſwallowed and cat himſelf. This triumph, 
however, was'confined only to their oven party: The Roma- 
niſts maintained, that their champions had clearly the better of 
the day; ; that their adverſaries were blind and obſtinate heretics; 1 
that” nothing but the moſt extreme depravity of heart could | =_ 
induce men to conteſt ſuch ſelf-evident principles; and that the WO 
ſevereſt puniſhments were due to their perverſe wickedneſs. 
So: pleaſed were they with their ſuperiority in this favourite "iN 
point, that they ſoon after renewed: the. diſpute at Oxford; 1 
and to ſhow, that they feared no force of learning or capacity, g 
where, reaſon was ſo evidently on their ſide, they ſent thither 11 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, under a guard, to try whether | 
theſe. renowned controverſialiſts could find any appearance of 
argument. to defend their baffled principles. The iſſue of the; 
debate. was very different from what it appeared to be a few. 


years e in a famous conference, held at the ſame place 8 — 
during che reign of Edward. 


* Collier, vol. i. p. 356. — 10 ili. p. 22, 
© Mem. Cranm. p. 354. Heylin, p. 50. 
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Queen mar- 
riage with 
Philip. 
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— PR AI IE EETTYY were finiſhed, - a 
new laws with rrgand to religianz chongh they had been anti- 
_ cipated,. in jmoſt« places, by the zeal of the catholico, tounte- 
nanced by the government, were ſtill· more openly put in ee 
eution : Tbe maſs was every where zo-cftabliſhed ; and mar- 
rige ag declared to be incompatible wich any Nee e 
lk has been aſſerted. by ſome: writers,..that three: fourth of the, 
detgy. were, at this- time, deprived of their livings ; though 
other hiſtorians,; more accurate, have eſtimated the number 
ef ſufferers: to; be far ſhort of this. proportion. Could any 
principles of law, juſtice,or, xeaſon bg attendad to here ſupet- 
ſtition predomjnatesy, the prieſts would never have been expel-| 
led for their paſt marriages, / which at that time were per- 
mitte by the laws of the kingdom. A viſitation was 
appointed, in order to reſtore. more perfectiy che maſg and: 
che antient rites; /; Among other, articles | the; commiſhoners- 
were enjoined to forbid the oath of ſupremacy-to;be- taken by 
the clergy on their receiving any bencfice *. It is to be obſerved, 
that this oath — _— __ 
—_ which were Rl e "TOR ho. e 
V3 240 at! 10 St $992 $07 Wrortt 53 Ho 
Tue e ry duden 1 — Saſpired che 
proteſtants with great diſcontent ;. and even affected indifferent 
ſpeQators with concern, by the hardſhips, to which fo many 
ich vwiduals were on that account expoſed. But the Spaniſk 
match was u pbint 6f more genetul convert, and diffuſtd uni- 
verſal apprehenſions for the liberty and indepettdance of the 
nation. To obviate all clamour, the articles of marriage were 
daun as freourable as pollible for the intereſt and . 


6 8 p · 138. 9 oro ; 
© Wes vol. ii. p. 364. Fox, wo. * 38. Heylin, p. 35. Sleidan, lid. 25. 
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A ei grandeur of England. it was agreed, that) cough TITS 

Philip mould have the title ef King, the adiminifiration mould ZH, 

de entirely in che Queen; that no foreigner would be.capable 55 

= enjoying any office im the kingdom; that no innovation. 

mould be made 1 in the Eiglik laws, cuſtoms and privileges; 35 ; 
that Philip mould not carry the Queen abroad without her: 

conſent, nor any of her children without the conſent of the 

nobility; that ſixty, thouſand pounds a year ſhould be ſettled as: 

her jointure ; chat the male iſſue of this marriage ſhould inherit, 

together with England, both Burgundy and the Low Countries 

and that, if Don Carlos; Philip's ſop by his former marriage, 

ſhould die and his line be extinct, the.Quyeen's iſſue, whether 

male or female, ſhould. inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all 

the other dominions of Philip *.. Such was the treaty of mar- i 

nage ſigned by count Egmont, ,aad eee, 15% Jo 

four oer to England erbe, hn | | 


4A 


Trzen Wy when publiſhed; give no Stlsfaclion to . 
nation ; It was univerſally ſaid; that the Emperor, i in order to 
get poſſeſſion of England, would verbally agree to any terms; 
and the greater advantage there appeared in the conditions 
which he granted, the more certainly might it be concluded, . 
that he had no' ſerious intention of obſerving them: That the 
uſual fraud and ambition of that monarch might affure the 
nation: of ſuch a conduct; and his fon Philip; while he inhe- 


rited theſe vices from his father, added to thein tyranny, ſul-. 
| lenneſs, pride, and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his own: 
That England would become a province, and a province ta 2; 


8 0 
# Rymer, xv. p. 377. © Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 299. 


kingdom | 


Milan, Sip, Naples See Sri of Span 
tyrangy i and [throughout all the new conqueſts in America 
there had been diſple d ſcenes; of unrelenting cruelty, hitherto 
unknown in the ef wankind: That the inquiſition 
Was a tribunal invented by that tyrannical-nation ; and. would 
| infallibly, with their other laws and inſtitutions, be intro- 
duced into England i And that the divided ſentiments of the 


LY © £m £ 


people with regard to religion would ſubject multitudes to this 
ret tribunal, and e the whole nation to we 
moſt abject ſervitude - ien, e | , pl 
eat e ee 610363 30 3 Heist b. ata $23, 
ker complaints; being diffuſed every where, 3 ITE) the 
ge for a rebellioir}' and had any foreign power given them 
encouragement; or any great man appeared to head them, 


the conſequences might have proved fatal to the "Queen" 8 
authority. But the King of France, though engaged in 


hoſtilities. with the emperor, refuſed to concur in any propoſal 
_ for. an inſurxection, Jeſt he ſhould afford Mary a» pretext for 
declaring war againſt him . And the more prudent part of 
the nobility. thoyght, that, as he evils of the Spaniſh alliance 
were only dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet fully 
prepared.for A: general revolt. Some perſons, however, more 
turbulent than the reſt, believed, that it would be ſafer to pre- 
vent than to. redreſs grievances; and they formed a conſpiracy 
to riſe in arms, and declare againſt the Queen's marriage with 
Philip. Sir Thomas Wat parete to raiſe . Sir Peter 


if Heylin, p. $2 Pahang vol. ii. p. 268. Godwin, p-. 339. 
4 Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 249. vol. iii. p. 17, 58. 
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ew Deronſhire; oy they Stel as duke of Suffolk; by CY "of 
the hopes of recovering-the'crown-for the lady Jane, to attempt 
raiſing the midland counties. Carew's impatience or appre- midi kad 
henſions engaged him to ee (errant, and to riſe ir 
arms before the day appointed: He was ſoon ſuppreffed by 
the earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly i into France. On 
this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an arreſt, ſuddenly left tho 
town, with his brothers, lord Thomas, and lord Leonard Grey; 1 4 
and endeavoured to raiſe the people in the counties of Warwio 1 
and Leiceſter; where his intereſt lay: But he was ſo cloſely. | 
purſued: by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head-of 300 horſe; 
that he was obliged to diſperſe his retainers, and being diſco+ 
vered. in his retreat, he was led priſoner to London. Wiat 
was at firſt more ſucceſsful in his attempt; and having publiſhed 
a. declaration at Maidſtone in Kent, againſt the Queen's evil 
counſellors and againſt the Spaniſh match, without any men- 
tion of religion, the people began to gather under his ſtandard. 
The duke of Norfolk with. Sir Henry Jernegan was ſent againſ 
him, at the head of the guards and ſome other troops, rein- 
forced with 500 Londoners commanded by. Bret: And he- | 7 
game within flight. of the rebels at Rocheſter, where. they had | 
fixed their head. quarters. Sir George Harper. here pretended. 
to deſert from them; but having ſecretly. gained Bret, theſa 
two perſons, ſo, wrought on. the., Londoners, that that whole 
body deſerted. to Wiat, and deelared that they would not con- 
tribute to enllive their native country. Norfolk, dreading the 
contagion of this example, immediately retreated with his 


troops, and. took ſhelter in London.“. 


1 


* Heylin, pe 33. Godwin, p. 340. ix, vol. iii: p. 3042 
* Heylin, p:. 33. Godwin, p · 341. Stowe, p. 619, Baker, p- 418. Hollings- 
3 pe 109. 
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Cu ar 1 | Arr thin $ra6b bfl che difpolitives of thi 3 8 
0 ; of the /Londohers, who were moſtly proteſtants, Wiat 
. And. he led his fopces 16! South- 
| mart, here he ares of os Queen, the he ſhould put he 
Joer into his hands, ſhoulũ del ver four counfeliors as hoſtages, 
and in order to enſtite the liberty uf the nitioti, ould imme- 
dincty mürry an Engliſhman, Finding chat che bridge was 
ſerureil agaiaſt Him, and that the city was overawed, he marched 
up ie Ringſten, where he puſſerl the river with 4000 men; 
aud returning towards London, hoped to encourage his par- 
_ titans, who had engaged to declare for him. He bad im- 
prudently waſted ſo much time at Southwark, and in his march 
| from Kingſton, that the critical ſeaſon, on which all popular 
commotions depend, ns entirely loſt; and though he entered 
Weſtztinſter without refiſtance, his followers, finding that no 
pPerſon of note joined him, inſenſibly — ER Wh/62 
(6th Fobr, laſt ſeined near Temple- Bar by Sir Maurice Berkley. Four 
hundred ————————— — 
Four hundred more were conducted before the Queen with 
Topes about their necks; and falling on their knees, received 
TnfarreAion 4 pardon, and were” diſmiſſed. Wiat was condemned and 
ſuppreſſed. executed and as it had been reported, chat, on his examina- 
tion, he had accuſed the lady Elizabeth and the carl of Devon- 


Hire as accomplices, he took care on the ſcaffold, before 


the whole people, fully w 515208 them of having = ſhare | in 
| Hl rebellion. * 1 
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. "Tux lady TOO had been, We time, treated 
with great harſhneſs by her ſiſter ; and many ſtudied inſtances 
2 2 ef . * 2 vol. Hl. . Heylin, p. 34. Burnet, vol, ii. 5. 270. Stowe, n 
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of diſoouragement and dilcelpedtihad: been practiſed againſt her. 
She was ordered to take place at court after the counteſs of 
Lenox and the dutcheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legiti- 


And while her virtues, Which were now become very eminent, 
drew: to her the attendance of all the young nobility, and ren- 
dered her the favourite of the nation, the malevolence of the 
Queen ſtill diſcovered itfelf-eyery day by freſh ſymptoms, and 


obliged the. Princeſs to retirt into the country. Mary ſeized 


the opportunity of this rebellion; and hoping to involve her 
ſiſter in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her under a ſtrong 
guard, committed her to the Tower, and ordered her to be 
very ſtrictly examined by the council. But the public decla- 
ration made by Wiat rendered it impracticable to employ againſt 
her any falſe evidence, which might have offered; and the 
Princeſs made ſo good a defence, that the Queen found herſelf 
under a neceſſity of releaſing her. In order to ſend her out of 
the kingdom, a marriage was profered her with the duke of 
Savoy; and when ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was committed 
to cuſtody, under a ſtrong guard, at Wodeſtoke * The earl 
of Deyonſhire, though equally) inngcent, was confined in Fo- 
theringay caſtle. ts N hy 
| ib this rebellion proved fill more e fatal to the lady Jane 
Gray, as well as to her huſband : The duke of Suffolk's guilt 
was imputed to her; and though the rebels and malcontents 
ſeemed chiefly to reſt their hopes on the lady Elizabeth and the 
earl of Devonſhire, the Queen, incapable of generoſity or 


a Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 273, 238. |. d. p. 273. 
© Godwin, p. 343. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 273. Fox. vol iii, p. 99, 105. Strype's 
Mem vol. iii. p. 85. 4 Depeches de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 226. 
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mate: Her friends were diſcountenaced on every occaſion: 
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thing Was given the” 
T4 7 ad Jane to prep are for Gentil; A " dot” which The Had long 
© expected; 100 115 the (bt of Her Hfe, 2k wall as the! 


3 TREE. ©  bfite” e ie half Bed Ecpoſet;” rentiered Howiſe 
gle:  unweleine 0 ker. Tue Quicen's zealz unter coldbr of tender 
mere i tue Fiber b Pal, iüctü Ner- G8 d Wines! oho 
Nie nb#R64 Wa potpltu Bi putatidn ang Evens reprieve; | 

Wi rde days vas Bralited Her eB meh be per=" 

. faded, Adting that tithe; to pf; 77 Ely eonverfioh; ſome 

3 WH} t fer elbe werte The lady Jane Had preſence of 

mind) in tlöſe melatitholy kirbumſtafibes, hot only W defend 

SE e All "hb topick chen in e ür alſo to write "A 

1 | Las 6s Beier Ain the Grtek Agüsgt; 1 Which; beſides 

1 55 ys ene py Sk tic Sckiptules ir that tongue, The exhried 

het lth) evety fortune, „n like Ready perſeverance! 

an Feb., On tlie dd Gf Ker exberition; bel Bula, Word Oufford, de- 

pglbfred permit to lee her; büt mic refuſetr her Golf; an 
töte nim by cog) hd che "endetticfs' of their parting 
Gould Svervofle ke Förtitude of both, aud would: 460 much 
ünbend their minds from that conſtancy, which their approdch- 
2» ing end required of them: Their ſeparation, ſhe Rid; would 
| n be only for a moment ; and they would ſoon rejoin each other 
16 K fot RE! & whets their agent ; would be for ever united, and 
Wine death, difappointivient, and misfortunes could nb longer 

e to og: or diſturb*their eternal faicity 77 
1 5. (| Ne T 1 2840 TISH1 1121 01 Note 3 + oo 
Ir nad been intended to execute the 1: ady Jatie and tet Guil- 
ford together on the ſame ſcaffold at Tower-hill; but the coun- 
eil, N the e of the the people for their youth, 
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that u ſfleuſhauldiſba beheaded-within the verge — ; 
oof ahe; Tower. i She, ſaw. Her / uſband led: to execution; and 5 4. 


Execution of 
eee from the window ſome token of her remem- 5 rl ane 
1 .thrance,iſhe; waited with 4fancquithty till her om appointed hour 
;4dhauld-bringcher to ajhke fate She even faw-hishtadlets: body 
gafried hack in a carta and found herſelf indre confirmed by the 
reports, which ſheicheard of the conſtaney of his end, than 
Maken by ſo tender and melancholy a ſpec led Sir John Gage, 

conftable of the Tower When ha led her to execution, deſired 
her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall preſent, which he might keep 
s a perpetual memorial of her: She gabe him her table-book, 
here ſhe had juſt wrote three ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's 
dead body one in Greek, another in Latin, a third in Eng- 
ih . The purport of hem was, that human juſtice was 
aga inſt his body; but the divine mercy would be favourable” to 
- his-ſoul ; and that if her fault deſerved punihment, her youth 
gat leaſt; and her imprudence were worthy of excuſe; and that 
God and poſterity, | ſhe truſted, would ſhow her favour. On 
the ſcaffold, ſhe made a ſpeech to the by-ſtanders; 5 in which 
the mildneſs of her diſpoſition led Her to take the blame entirely 
on herſelf,” without uttering one complaint apainſt the ſeverity, 
; with which ſhe had been treated. | She faid, that her offence 
was nöt the having laid her hand upon the crown, but the not 
rejecting it with ſufficient conſtancy: That ſhe had leſs erred 
through ambition than through reverence to her parents, whom 
ſhe had been taught to reſpe& and obey: That ſhe willingly 
received death, as the only ſatisfaction,” which ſhe could now 
make to the injured ſtate ; and though; her infringement of the 
laws had been toaſtraiged, ſhe would ſhow, by her Oy 


0 Heylin, p. 167. 
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commonwealth: . After uttering theſe words, the cauſed herſelf 
Wt eee e e,. e eee eee ond ; 


. Nicholas Throemotton vag ri 
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nee . had betrayed 


made the inftrument;- though the unwilling 11 ent, of the 
ambition of others: And that the ſtory of her life, ſhe hoped, 


great miſdeeds, if they tend any wiſe to the deſtruction of the 


ce ſubmitted e to = executioner”, | * 
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Tu duke 45 eee tried, condemned, and executed 
1 and would have met with more compaſſion, had not 


his temerity; been the cauſe of his daughter's untimely death. 
The lerd Thomas Grey loſt bis life ix the ſame crime, . Sir 


ed in Guildhall; but there appear- 


ing no ſatisfactory evidence againſt him, he was able, by mak- 
ing an admirable defence, to obtain a verdict of the jury in his 
favour. The Queen. was. ſo enraged at this diſappointment, 
that. inftead of releaſing him as the law required, ſhe re-com- 
_ mitted: him to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe confinement 
during ſome time. But her reſentment ſtopped not here: The 
jury, being ſummoned before the council, were all of them ſent 
to Priſon, and afterwards fined, : ſome. of them a thouſand 
pounds, others two thoufand | a-piece *. This illegal, violence 
proved fatal to ſeveral, among others to Sir John 'Throcmorton, 
brother, to Sir Nicholas, who was condemned on no better evi- 
dence than Had been formerly rejected. The n filled the 


* Heylin, p- a Fox, vol. iti. p. 36, 37. Hollingſhed, p. od. 1 5 
„. Fox. vol. iii, p. 99. Stowe, p. 624. Baker, p. 320. Hollingthed, p- 1104, 
1121. Strype, vol ili. p. 120. Der. de eau, vol. iii. p. 173. „ 44-1 
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her: That ſhe had juſtly deſerved this-punifhment for being 


might at. leaſtbe-uſeful,. by proving that innocenee excuſes not 
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{Tower and all the Ne ne nodility and gentry, whom their eng: p. 
4iitereſt with the people, rather than any appearance of guilt,, 
uud matle thie objects of her ſuſpicion. And finding, that ſhe Ye 

: was univerſally hated, ſhe determined to diſable the people from 
reſiſtance, by ordering general muſters, and directing the com- 
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Ten the Ewernment duböuted under ſo bel an 
| wary "the Queen s authority had received ſuch an increaſe , 
| from the ſuppreſſion of Wiat's rebellion, that the miniſtry 
| hoped to | find a very compliant diſpoſition in the new Parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. The emperor alſo, 
in order to facilitate the ſame end, had borrowed no leſs a ſum A Faria. 
5 than 490,000 pounds, which he had ſent over to England, to "53th April. | 
be diſtributed i in bribes and penſions among the members: A 
pernicious. Practice, of which there had not hitherto been any 
inſtance in England. And not to give the public any alarm with 
regard to the church lands, the Queen, notwithſtanding her 
bigotry, reſumed her title as ſupreme head of the church, which 
ſhe had dropped three months before. Gardiner, the chan- 
cellor, opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech; in which he aſſerted the 
Queen's hereditary title to the crown; maintained her riglit to 
chooſe a huſband for herſelf; obſerved how proper an uſe ſhe 
had made of that right, by giving the preference to an old 
ally, deſcended from the houſe of Burgundy; and remarked 
the failure of Henry the eighth's poſterity, of whom there now 
remained none but the Queen and the lady Elizabeth. He 
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geln 
+ Tus fe Al were much difaoſed t. to ß the Queen in 
1 l her deſires; but when. the liberty, 3ndependency; ; and very 
being of the. nation, were brought into, ſuch, yiſible danger, they | 
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Wa, eels ts Sate i Soong remärkeds tliat 
Water Kad/baibfillly aceided, tn bis Wesen, the Fiving to 
_ VMlizabeth"the àpPpellatibft of the Queen'bliffer | and they therice 
| eghchalled; chat deſign was formed bf exchuding her as illegi- 
{mate They expected, that Mary, if inueſted witli ſuch a 
power as ſhe required, would make a will in her huſband's 
- Faxour;: and thereby render England: for ever a province ſof che 
Spaniſh) monarchy: Aud they were, che more alarmed, with 


theſe. PE hen, they, heard, that, Philip's deſcant from 
the houſe of Lancaſter, was. carefully inſiſted on, and that he 
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but they declined paſſing any fuch law as Nea Pointed 4a 0 
out to them: They would not ſo much as declare Rü en to 


ma . or . death; of, OP s huſband . 
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158 Don Philip, „Whole arrival the 1 expected. This 
princeſs, who had lived ſo many years. in a very reſerved and 


private manner, pithout 5 e or 555 of a huſband, 


* 8 1 : 


e of the E Ind Every "Ge x was to ber 3 a 


furce of anxiety and Adis She cc complained of Philip's | 
delays as affected; and ſhe cduld not conceal” her vexation, 


dat, though "ſhe" brought” Him 4 Kingdom ds 4 dowry, he 


treated her with fuch neglect, that he had never yet favoured 
her with a" ſingle letter Her | fondnefs was but the more 
ericreaſed by chis ſupercilious treatment; and when the found 
that her ſubjects had;entertained the greateſt averſion for the 
event, to which ſhe directed her fonileſt wiſhes, ſhe made the 
whole Engliſh nation the object of her reſentment. A 


| ſquadron, under the command of lord Effingham, had 0 


fitted out to convoy Philip from Spain, where he then reſided; 
but the admiral informing her, that the diſcontents ran very 


high among the ſeamen, and chat ĩt was not ſafe for Philip to 


entruſt himſelf into their hands, ſhe gaye orders to diſmiſs 
them . She then dreaded that the French fleet, being 
maſters of the Lo might eee her huſband ; 1 and every. 


8 


5 5 Strype, ah ii, p. 125. ts" Depecties de Noalles vol. iii, p. b. 
4 Depeches de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 220. | 
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rumour of danger, elery blaſt of wind, threw her into panics 
and convulſions,” Ter health, and even her. underſtanding, 


were viſibly hurt by this extreme impatience ; and ſhe was 
ſtruck with a new apprehenſion, leſt her perſon, impaired by 


| time, and blaſted by ſickneſs, ſhould render her leſs acceptable 


to her future conſort. Her glaſs diſcovered to her how 


hagard the was become, and when ſhe remarked the decay 
of her perſon, ſhe knew not whether ſhe ought x more to defire 
or a | the arrival oof Philip *. 
CELDT TION. vt y +94 T4309 ET #3548 | 

Ar laſt came 5 moment fo Latent expected ; and news 
| were brought the Queen of Philip's arrival at Southampton 


— 


A. few. days after, they were married in Weſtminſter; and 1 


having made a pompous entry into London, where Philip diſ- 
played his wealth. with great oſtentation, ſhe carried him to 


Windſor, the palace i in which they afterwards reſided. The 


prince's behaviour was ill calculated to remove the Pre) judices, 
which the Engliſh nation had entertained againſt him. He 
was diſtant and reſerved in his addreſs; took no notice of 
the ſalutes even of the moſt conſiderable noblemen; and fo 
entrenched himſelf in forms and ceremonies, that he was in a 
manner inacceſſible: But this circumſtance rendered him the 
; more acceptable to the Queen, who deſired to have no com- 
pany but her huſband's, and who was impatient when ſhe met 
with any IR to her fondneſs. The ſhorteſt abſence 


.7 Depeches de Noailles, vol iii. p- 222, „ | | 

Fox, vol. iii. p. 9g. Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. iii. p. 392. Godwin, p. 345 
We are told by Sir William Monſon, p. 225, that the admiral of England fired at the 
Spaniſh navy, when Philip was on board; becauſe they had not lowered their topſaile, 
as a mark of deference to the Engliſh navy in the narrow ſeas. A very ſpirited beha- 
viour, and very unlike thoſe times. 
* Baker, p. 320, 
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19th July. 
Philip's arri- 
val in Eng- 
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and that the only method, of gratifying him and fecuring his 
; affections Was to. rendes him maſter of England. . The intereſt 
and liberty of her people were conſiderations of ſmall moment, 


compliant; and that ſhe might acquire the greater authority 
over them, ſhe imitated the precedent of the former reign, 


: of Gardiner, had procured her a houle of commons, Which 


8 inveſted with, legantine power fr from the pope; In order to pre- 
Pare the way for has arrival 3 an England, the Parliament paſſed 


him permiſſion to act as legate. The cardinal came over; and 


after being introduced to the King and Queen, he invited the 
| Parliament to reconcite- themſelves. and the kingdom to the 


5 «poſtaic ſee, from which they had been fo long and fo unhep- 
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n. the. eould-not n emo RIO |, 
"May Gb Ld, thay Philip? . * wth was pepbigion; 


in compariſon of ber obtaining this favourite point. She ſum- 
moned a new Parliament, in hopes of finding them entirely 


and wrote circular letters directing a proper choice of members 
Yer RS, the influence of Spaniſh Sold, the 
powers of prerogative, the diſcouragement of the gentry, par- 
ticularly the proteſtants; al thelerauſes, ſeconding the intripues 


was, in a great meaſure, to. her fatisfaQtion ; anch it Was chought, 
from the diſpoſition of the nation, that ſhe might now fafely 
omit, in her ſummons of the Parliament, the title of ſupreme 
head of t the church, though inſeparably angexed by law to the 
crown of England. Cardinal Pole had arrived i in Flanders, 


an act, reverſing: his attainder, and reſtoring, his. blood ; and 
the Queen, diſpeaſng with; the old ſtatute of proviſors, granted 


+ Mem, of Cranm. p. 344. Strype's keel. Mem. 8 wi, p. 0 fe 1 
5 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 291. strypes, va. iii. p. 155— 
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pily EEG This 1 Was, taken in 4 part; and quay | 
bath houſes voted an addreſs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging oy: 41 
that they had been guilty of a moſt horrible defection from the 
true. church ; profeſſing a fincere repentance for their paſt 
tranſgreſſions ; ; declaring their reſolution. to repeal all laws 

enacted in prejudice of the church of Rome; and praying 

their majeſties,.. chat, ſince, they were happily uninfected with 

that criminal ſchiſm, they would interoede with the holy father 

for their abſolution and forgiveneſs v. Their requeſt was eaſily 
granted. The legate, in name of his holineſs, gave the Par- 
liament and kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cenſures, 
und received them again into the boſom of the church, The 
pope, then Julius the third, being informed of theſe tranſactions, 
aid, that it was an wunexampled inftance of his felicity, to 
receive thanks from the Englith, for allowing them to do what | 
hs ought to give them thanks FIR U 5 


NoTw1THSTANDING the extreme zeal of thoſe times, for 
\ and againſt popery, the object always uppermoſt with the nobi- 
lity and gentry, was their money and eſtates; and they were 
not brought to make theſe conceſſions in favour of Rome, till 
they had received repeated aſſurances, from the pope as well 
as the Queen, that the plunder, which they had made- of the 
 eccleſiaſtics, ſhould never be enquired i into; and that the abbey 
and church lands ſhould remain with the preſent poſſeſſors 
But not truſting altogether to theſe promiſes, the Parliament 
took care, in the law itſelf *, by which they repealed the for- 


Y Fox, wal lit. p. 3. Heylin, p. 42. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 293, Godwin, p. 247. 
= Father Paul, lib. iv. Y Heylin, p· 41. 
D 1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. 
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"ell 225 the ſchiſm, and fixing the right of incum- 
bents to their benefices; they gave ſecurity to the poſſeffors of 

church lands, and freed them from all danger of eccleſiaſtical | 
Een The convocation aſs; in order to remove all appre- 
henſions on that head, were induced to preſent a petition to 
the ſame purpoſe and the legate, in his maſter's name; rati- 
fied all theſe tranſactibns. It now appeared, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of the Queen and King, the power of che 
* papacy * was effectually ſuppreſſed, and invincible barriers fixed 


| agdinſt its re-eſtabliſiment. For "though the juriſdiction of 


the” ecclefiaftics was, for the preſent, reſtored, their property, 
on which their power much depended; was irretrievably loſt, 


ee eee, 


powerful, and bigotted princes, while the tranſactions were yet 
recent, could not regain to the church her poſſeſſions ſo lately 
raviſhed from her; and no expedients were left the clergy 
for enriching themſelves, but thoſe which they had at firſt 
Practiſed, and which had required many ages of ignorance, 8 
barbariſm, and , to 885 their effect on man- ; 
kind. DOTY Th 
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3. Heylin, p 43. 1 & 2 Phil: &. Mar. c. 8. Strype, vol. Hi. >. 159. 
FThe pope at firſt gave cardinal Pole powers to tranſact only with regard to the paſt 


- Fits of che church lands; but being admoniſhed of the danger attending any at empt 


towards a reſumption of the lands, he enlarged the cardinal's power, and granted him 

authority to enſure the future poſſeſſion of the church lands to the preſent proprietors. 
There was only one clauſe in the cardinal's powers that has given occaſion for ſome ſpe- 
_ Evlation, An exception was made of ſych caſes as Pole ſhould think important enough 
to merit the being communicated to the holy ſee. Put Pole fimply ratified the poſſeſ- 
on of all * church lands; and his commiſſion had given him full powers to chat pur- 


poſe. 
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FE Parliament having an their own Wem were CHAP. 
more indifferent with regard to religion, or even the lives of neben 
their fellow - citiaens ; and they revived the old ſanguinary laws 1554+ 
againſt heretics , which had been rejected in the former Parlia- 
ment. Men. alſo enacted ſeveral laws againſt ſeditious words 
and rumours ; and they made it treaſon to imagine or attempt 
the death of Philip, during his marriage with the Queen *. 
Each Parliament hitherto had been induced to go a ſtep farther 
than their predeceſſors; but none of them had entirely loſt all 
regard to national intereſts. Their hatred againſt the Spaniards, 
as well as their ſuſpicion of Philip's pretenſions, tilt prevailed ; 
and though the Queen attempted to get her huſband declared 
preſumptive heir of the crown, and to have the adminiſtration 
put into his hands; ſhe failed in all her hopes, and could not 
ſo much as procure the Parliament's conſent to his coronation”, 
All attempts likewiſe to obtain ſubſidies from the commons, in 
order to ſupport the emperor in his war againſt France, proved 
fruitleſs; and the uſual animoſity and jealouſy of the Engliſh 
againſt that kingdom, ſeemed to have given place, for the pre- 
ſent, to like paſſions againſt Spain. Philip, ſenſible of the pre- 
poſſeſſions entertained againſt him, endeavoured to acquire 
popularity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners of diſ- 
tinction; lord Henry Dudley, Sir George Harper, Sir Nicholas 
Throcmorton, Sir Edmond Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir 
Nicholas Arnold, Harrington, Tremaine, who had been con- 
' | | ' FR 
| poſe. Ml Harleyan Miſcellany, vol. vii. p. 264, 266. It is true, ſome councils have 


declared, chat it exceeds. even the power of the pope to alienate any church lands; 
and the pope, according to his convenience, may either adhere to or Tece2e from this 


declaration. | | 
e i & 2 Phil. & Mar. « c. 6. f Ibid. e. 3, 9. b 1 & 2 Phil. 
& Mar; c..10. d Godwin, p. 348. Faker, p. 322. 
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CHAP. Enel from this Talpicious or i of "Et" B. ut 
. nothing was more agreeable to the nation than his protection 
155+ of the lady Elizabeth, from the ſpite and malice of the Deen, 
and the reſtoring her to liberty. This meaſure was net the 
effect of any generolity in Philip, a ſentiment of which he was 
wholly incapable; but of a refined policy, which made him 
foreſee, that, if chat pjinceſs were put to death, the next lawful 
| heir was the Queen of Scots, whoſe ſucceſſion would for ever 
annex England to the crown of France. The earl of Devon- 
dire alſo reaped ſome benefit from the affected popularity of 
Philip, and recovered his liberty: Hut that nobleman, finding 
_ himſelf expoſed to ſaſpition, begged permiſſion to travel; 
and he ſoon after died in Padua, from poiſon, as is pretended, 
given him by the Imperialiſts. He was the eleventh and laſt 
mee emen eee, e 
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FTA — s extreme ee of-taving ide, had macs her = 
fondly give credit to any appearance of pregnaney; and when 
the legate was introduced to her, ſhe fancied, that ſhe felt the 
3 embryo ſtir in her womb. Her flatterers compared this motion of | 
he infant to that of John the Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's | 
belly at the ſalutation of the virgin”. Diſpatches. were imme- 
diately ſent to inform foreign courts of this event: Orders 
bj: & were iſſued to give public thanks : Great rejoicings were made : 
230k ; - The family of che young prince was already ſettled ; for the 
>; . catholics held themſelves aſſured that the child was to be a male: 


_— 


3 i Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 287, Stowe, p 626. Depeches de Noailles, 
vol. iv. p. 146, 147. 5 * Heylin, p. 40. Godwin, , p. 349. | 
; | | Depeches de Noailles, vol. iv. p- 25. M Burnet, vol. ii. p. 292. Godwin, 
8 p. 348. Heylin, p. 46. — | 
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that Heaven would pleaſe to. render hun beautiful. vigorous,. 
and witty. But the nation remained ſtill fomewyhat incredulous; 7 
and men were perſuaded, that the Queen laboured under infir- 
mities, which rendered her incapable of having children. Her 
infant proved only the commencement of a dropfy, which: the 
diſordered ſtate of her health had brought upon her. The 
belief, however, of her pregnancy was flill maintained with 
all poſſible care; and was one artifice, by which Philip en- 
deavoured to ſupport his authority -in the kingdom. The 
Parliament paſſed a law, which, in caſe of the Queen? 8 
death, appointed him protector during the minority; and 
the King and Queen, finding they could obtain no further 


conceſſions, came er, to Weſtminſter Hall, and diſ- 
ſolved them. 


THERE capſid a remarkable incident this ſeſſion, which 
muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. Several members of the 
lower houſe, diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the Parliament, 
but finding themſelves unable to prevent them, made a ſeceſ- 
ſion, in order to ſhow their diſapprobation, and refuſed any 
longer to attend the houſe . For this inſtance of contumacy 
they were indicted in the King's-bench aſter the diſſolution of 
the Parliament: Six of them ſubmitted to the mercy of the 
court, and paid their fines: The reſt traverſed ; and the Queen 
died before the affair was brought to an iſſue. - Judging, of the 
matter by the ſubſequent pretenſions of the houſe of commons, 
and, ia, by the true principles of free n. this. 
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IHE ſucceſs, which Gardiner, from his as and Cn,» 
prudent conduct, had met with in governing the Patlia- XXXVII. : 
ment agd engaging them to coneur both in the Spaniſh match, r 


and in the 're=eſtabliſhment of the ancient religion, two points, Fr 
to-which; it was believed, they bore an extreme averſion, bad fo x 
raiſed his character for wiſdom and policy, that his opinion was a 
received as an oracle in the Queen 8 councils; and his authority, 1 | 
as it was always great in his own party, no longer ſuffered ax 


oppoſiti or controul. Cardinal Pole himſelf, though more 3 
beloved on account of his virtue and candour, and tho! ſuperior 

in birth and r A ha equal weight in public delibera- 

zions; and while f rning, piety, and humanity were 
extremelqzeſpectech he was wh oo more as a' good man 

than a miniſter. A very important queſtion was fre- 

quently Aebated, before the Queen council, by theſe 4wo | 
| iaſtics; whether the Mrs s lately revived. againſt Nretica. N 4 
ſhould be put in execution, or ſhould only be employed to CY * 
reſtrain, by terror, the bold attempts of theſe zealots. Pole 
was very ſincere in his religious es! ; and though his 
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Eo fag 2 towrards Lutheraniſm, he was ſeriouſly perſuaded of the catholic 
E doctrines, and thought that no conſideration of human policy 
e ought ever to come lu « ol competition. with ſuck/important i inte- 
15 0 liner, on. the contrary, had always made his religion 
e 1 be:not been pulbodgnextremitnpader —— aber 
ith _ ſufficigntly, diſpoſed) to mag afaorifec of higcpriaciples.to, be 
3 * '*  "eliabliſhed Wpoolpgya!( This Wat the- wellkogra- charger: of, 
| _ + thaſetw Orss xetſuchigthe prevalence o temper 
above ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole lad him to 
8 „ = adviſe. toleration-of this hergtical tenets, which he 1 
£ beds hide the ſevere manners) of. Gardinęg inclined; hi 
| ag  todypppriai by peri6euyasy .thet relgians Whighs, at ths. bojt 
1 + hei-egardad with great indifference; ro Dhi.;ccirgumliapcp.of- g 
nat , Publin.copdyQanag ofthe. higheftiimportances, andifom; being 
7: ; tha bee ch gf dentata in the councils. it dan became: the 
wr 8 * os thematione . Weiſhelllrepreſent, 
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onhewrchably ud Aubüime muede Bras toſe, hs ds the 
moſt impatient of comradiction in other eoittobertits,) Afs mild 
and moderate im compariſon of polcimcal divines; ant Rae 
| a Ha s knowledge and-exptricrice give him a perfect aſſutance 
of his own opinion, he regards with contempt, rathér than 
anger, the oppbſition and miftakes of others... But while men 
Zaloully maintain what they: neither clearty comprehend; nor 
entirely believe, they are ſhaken in their imagined faith, hy the 
oppoſite perſuaſion, or, even doubts of other men j and vent 
on their antagoniſts that impatience, which is the natural reſult 
of ſo diſagreeable a ſtate of the underſtanding. They theri 
„ embrace eaſily any pretence for repreſenting opponents as 
ä impious and prophane; and if they can alſo find a colour for 
connecting this violence with the intereſts of civil gbvernment, 
they can no longer be reſtrained, from giving uncontrouled ſcope 
to vengeance and reſentment. But ſurely never enterprize was 
more unfortunate than chat of founding perſecution upon policy, 
or endeavouring, for the ſake of peace, to ſettle an entire uni- 
formity of opinion, in queſtions: which, of all others, are leaſt 
| ſubjected te to the eriterion of human reaſon. The univerſal and | 
 uncontradicted prevalence of one opinion in religious ſubjects, 
can onlytbe owing at firſt to the ſtupid ignoraftice ang. barbariſm 
of the: pepple, who; never indulge themſelves i in any ſpeculation 
or enquiry; and. there is no other expedient for maintaining 
that uniformity, ſo fondly ſought after, but by baniſhing for; 
ever all, clxiofity and all improvement in {c:ence and cultiva- 
tibn. Ix my not, indeed, appear diffeult to check, hy aftcady 
ſeverity, the firſt beginnings of controveiſy; but beſides that 
mi policy expoſes for ever the people to all the abject K᷑rrors 
of ſuperſtition, and the magiſtrate to the endleſs encroachments ' 
of cecleſtaſties, it alſo renders men ſo delicate, that hey e can 
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pay dearly for that-falſe-tranquillity; in which they have been: | 


4555  folongiindulged. As bealtbful bodies arciroined by too nice a. 


he 
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regimen, and are thereby rendered incapable of bearing the: 


fly out into the moſt outrageous: violence hen any event (and 
ſuch events are common) produces a faction among their clergy, 
and gives riſe to any difference in temet or opinion; But What- 


firſt beginnings of hereſy, no ſolid argument can be: 


for extending ſeverity towards multitudes, or endeavouring, 


by capital puniſhinbnts,” to extirpate an opinion, which Has: | 
diffuſed itſelf through men of every rank and ſtation. Beſides- | 


_ the extreme barbarity of ſuch” at attempt, it proves commonty- 


ineffectual to · che purpoſt intended; and ſerves only to make - 
men more obſtinate in their perſuaſion, and to encreaſe the 


number of their pröſełytes. The melancholy, with which the- 


fear of death, torture, and perſecution inſpires the ſectaries, is 


the proper diſpoſition fr foſtering religious zeal: The proſpect 


of '@&ternal rewards, when brought near, overpowers the- dread” 


of temporary punithment : : The glory of margyrdom ſimulates 


all the more furiqus zealots; eſpecially the leadersand preachers : 
Where a violent animoſtty is excited by oppreſſion, men paſs” 


naturally, from hating the perſons of their tyrants; | to a more 
violent abhorrenee of their doQrines : And the fpeAators, moved 
»wards.the ſuppoſed martyrs, are naturally ſedueed 


with pit 
to embrace thoſe principles, which can inſpire men with a con 
fancy chat appears almoſt ſupernatural.” Open the door to tole— 
ration, the mutual hatred relaxes among the fectaries; their 
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ever may be ſaid in favour of ſuppreſſing, by petſecution, the” 
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unavoidable incidents of buman life; a people who never were: 
allowed to imagine, that their principles oould be oonteſted. 
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diſputation; and the ſame) man, who, in othet circumſtances; 
would. have braved flames and tortures, is engaged-to change 
his religion from the ſmalleſt proſpect of favour and advance- 

ment, or even from the frivolous hopes of becoming more faſhi- 
onable in his principles. If any exception can be admitted to 
this maxim of toleration, it will · only be where a theology alto- | 
"O new, nowiſe connected with the aneient religion of ther 
is imported from foreign. countries, and may eaſily, at, 
one pe! ng be eradicated, without leaving. the ſeeds. of future 
innovations. But as this inſtance would involve ſome apology 
for the ancient pagan perſecutions, or for the extirpation of 
Chriſtianity in China and Japan; it ought ſurely, on account 
of this deteſted Oe to be rather buried in eternal ſilence 
and oblivion... | 


: 1 0 theſe arguments appear entirely ſatisfactory, yet 
ſuch is the ſubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and the 
other enemies to toleration, were not reduced to {lence ; and. 
mmdey, ſtill found topics on Whiah to ſupport the controverſy. 
The doctrine, faid they; - of liberty of conſeienee is founded 
on the moſt flagrant impiety, and fappoſes-ſuck an indifference” 
among all religions, ſuch an obſcurity i in theological doctrines, 
as to render tlie church and magiſtrate incapable of diſtinguiſh-- 
ing, with certainty, the” dictates of Heaven from the mere 
 fiſtions of human imagination. | If the Divinity reveals prin- 
eiples to mankind, he will fürely give a criterion by which 
they may be aſcertained; and a prince, who knowingly allows 
theſe principles to be perverted or adulterated, is infiaitely more 
eriminal than if he gave permiſſion for the vending ofpoiſon,:. 
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to execrate, and Abher, and darm, anf extirpate euch 2 
_ whit choice has the magiſtrate left but to take party, and by 
kenderig one ſeck entirely prevalent, reſtore, at leaſt for a time, 
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| indonds ſcem bettercaleulated-tomakebypoerites thameonveris'y = 
but expericnce teaches us, that che habits ef Gen 
turn into fcality; and the children at leaſt, ignorant of cheir 
parents difimulation, may happily be edubated in mire ortho- 
den tenstö/ It is abſurd; in oppdſition to enfiderktions Gf 
fuck -utiſpeakble-importkrics,/to-plead the temporal and frivo- | 
| lous intereſts- of chi ſaciet ; and I matters be thoroughly 
exatiined, even hat topic will not appear ſo certain and 
unterſal in favout of toleration as by ſome it is reprefented. 
Where ſects ariſe,” whoſe- fundamental principle on af ſides, is 


the public tranquillity ? The political body, being Here fit Ey, 


; uſt not be treated as if it were in a ftate of found health ; 

| and an affected 'nentrality in the prince, or even 'a cool prefe- 
tence, may ſerve only to encourage the hopes of all the ſccts, 
and keep alive their animoſity; Thie N B far from 


toleraung; tbe religion of their anceſtors, regard. its an 


impious and: deteſtable idolatry ; and during the Iate minority, 


When they were entirely maſters, they enacted very ſevere, 


though not capital, puniſhments againſt all exerciſe of the 


catholic worſhip, and even againſt ſuch as barely. abſtained from | 


their prophane rites and ſacraments. Nor are inſtances: wanting 
of their endeavours. to {ſecure an imagined orthodoxy by the 


moſt rigorous executions: Calvin has f burned Servetus at 
Geneva Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptiſts to the | 


Nake: And if perſecution of any kind is to be admitted, the 
moſt bloody and viclent will furely be. allgwed the moſt 
juſtifiable, as the toſteſfe@tial." {an Impriſonments, fines, confiſ- 
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* eticns. whinpings, e nally 6s irritate this ſecte, without Ef alp.' 
Aeg this Fonirelifianecs- Nat che fakes: the wheel; and , 
the gibbet muſt ſoon” terminate in the extirpation or baniſh- 55. 
ment of all the heretics,” inclined” to give diſturbance, and in 
Wannen nee , reſt. 
4 $14 | « S  , 

| Tr e of Gardiner bang more agreeable” to the 
cruel) bigotry of Mary and Philip; were better received; and” 

| though Pole pleaded; as iv affirmed *, the advice of the emperor; © * 
who 'tecommended/ it to his daughter-in-law; not to practiſe 
violence againſt the proteſtants; and deſired her to conſider his 


oven example, who, after endeavourin g Rough his. whole 


lifes: to-extirpate hereſy, had, in the end, reaped' not 8 but 
confuſion and M r the {eine of toleratio 


„ 1; and Englan 5 

* * was ſoon filled with ſeenes of horror, Which have ever ſince 
rendered the catholic religion the object of general deteſtation, 

and which prove, that no human depravity can equal ; ge 


and 8 covered with'the vets religion. 
e i S 2 


Tür eats Water ib Rogers, eben- st St. Paul's, Violent per- 


ſecutions in 


a man eminent in his. party fh Urtue as Well as for learning. England. 
Gardiner's plan was firſt to attack met: of that character, whom, 

he hoped, ! terror would bend to fubihiffiöti, and whoſe example, 

either of puniſſiment or recamation, would naturally have 
* influence on the muftitude? But he "Young | a perſeverance and 4 


e For e himbetf was at this very time . with great elne in 
perſecuting the reformed in Flanders. Bentivoglio, part i. lib. 1. 
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MO pe ws nd of which a3 get and all dd doi or- 


1555+ withſtanding furniſh many examples, Rogers, eee 


ol bis own preſervation, lay under other very powerful tempta - 


Ht — tions'to compliance: | He had a wife, whom he tenderly loved, 


and ten children; yet ſuch was his ſerenity after his condemna- 
tion, that the jailors, it 


0 ſee his wife before he died: but Gardiner told him, tl 
was a prieſt; he could not poſſibly have a wife; nh; 
inſult to cruelty. (apt eerst ig range 


Hoorn, hilop; of Gloceſter, nne ae 
ne with Rogers; but was ſent to his own dioceſe to be exe- 
ted. This circumſtance was contrived to ſtrike the greater -- 


* 


F it is ſaid, waked him from a ſound fleep, 
when the hour of his execution approached. He had defired 


terror into his flock; but it was @ ſource of conſolation to 


"4 
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the Queen's 

power to 
___,., removed; Wa chearfully 
| - puniſhment, 40 which he was 


ed himſelf for that dreadful 


Full ſeverity: The wind, which wWas vehement, blew the 


flame of the reeds from his body: The faggots were green, 
and did not kindle eaſily : All bis lower parts were conſumed, 


before þis vitals were attacked: | One of his hands dropt. off: 
With the other he continued to beat his breaſt : He was heard 


* to Pray and to exhort the people; till his tongue, ſwoln with 
the violence of his agony, » could no ages ney him utterance, 
145 | ken vl i. f. 119. Barat r u p. a. * N 
ene ; i 15 
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Hooper, Who xejoiced in giving teſtimony, by his death, to 
that doctrine, which he bad formerly preached among them. 
When he was tied to the Bake, a ſtool yas ſet before him, and 
rdon laid upon it, which it was Rilkghn his 
it by a recantation: But he ordered it to be 
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offered him but he rejected i it, and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, 
% Welcome the croſs of Chriſt; welcome "everlaſting life.“ 
Taylor, parſon of Hadley, was conſumed by flames in that 
place, amidſt his ancient friends and pariſhioners. When 
tied to the ſtake, he repeated a palm in Engliſh : One of his 
_ guards ſtruck him on the mouth, and bid him ſpeak Latin: 
Another, in a rage, gave him a blow on the head with bis 
e Which happily Pat an end to his torments. 
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Tux was one Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, poſſeſſed 
of ſuch zeal for orthodoxy, that having been engaged i in diſpute 
with an Arian, he ſpit in his adverſary's face, to ſhow the, great. 
deteſtation; which he had entertained againſt that hereſy. He 
afterwards wrote a treatiſe to juſtify this unmannerly Fee 
of zeal; and he ſaid, that he was led to it, in order to reliev 
the ſorrow conceived from ſuch horrid blaſphemy, and to Genify* 
how unworthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being admitted into the 
ſociety; of any Chriſtian *, | Philpot was a'proteſtant ; and fall- 
ing now into the hands of people as zealous as himſelf, but 
more powerful, he was condemned to the flames, and ſuffered | 
at Smithfield, It ſeems to be almoſſ a general rule, that, in all 
religions except the true, no man will ſuffer martyrdom, who 
would not alſo inflict it willingly on all who differ from him, 

X The ſame zeal for ipecylative opinions is the cauſe of both. 


« Fox, my TP» 145, 2 Burnet, vol. ii. p: 303. Heylin, p. 48, 49. God» 
| ini p 349. 
| 6 Strype, vol. bi, P · 361, and Coll, No 8, 
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1 SanDuRd: was burned at ee: A pardon was alſo 
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| . was, their refuſal to acknowledge the real preſence. 


Fee finding. che work daily mul- 
tiply upon him, derolxed the invidious office on others, chiefly 


an er, wha ſeemed to. rejoice in the tgrments of the unhappy 
He. tore qut che heard of a weaver, who refuſed to relinquiſh 


unk en W 


cruelties pradtiſed | in- x England during the courſe of three, years 
| hand, and the patient conſtancy on the, other, ere  fmilar 
able in itfelf, would never be relieved by any variety. - Human 
ſink men below infernal | ſpirits in. wickedneſs, and below the 
beaſts in folly. A few inſtaaces only may be worth preferving, 


©, fuck od BR — D 


dioceſe; 3 and his appeal to Cardinal Pole was not attended. to", 


| HIST nber ENGLAND:.. 
Fuß article, Ae which elwoſh; all the preteſtants were 0 


Gardiner, who had vainly expected, that a fe examples would 


en np e eee peer and of a brutal cha- 


8 „He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his owg. 
nds, bill he was tired with the violenoe of the exerciſe : 


his religion; and that he might, give.him.a ſpecimen of burn- 
ing, 'he held bp hand a ue ande ell the. fines and veins. 


- * 
bf Fs (4 


"Ir is berchet 7% be 1 enumerating: all the horrid 
that theſe perfecutiqns laſted :: The ſavage barbarity qa the one 


1 


in all theſe e martyrdoms,, that the narration, very little agree- 


nature, appears not, on any occaſion, ſo deteſtable, and at the 
ſame time ſo abſurd, as in theſti religious perfecutions, which 


in order, if poſſible, to warn zeatous bigots, for 15 to nen 


Fania *, biſhop of St. David's, was el in his own 


© Heylin, p. 47, 48. f Fox, vol, iii. p. 187. bid. p. 216. 
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Worceſter, two prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, 


periſhed together in the ſame flames at Oxford, and ſupported 
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Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, formerly biſhop of c HA P. 


Nas 
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tath other's eonftaney by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, 


when tied ts the fake; called to his companion, Be of good 
eher, brother; we fall this day kindle fuch a torch in Eng- 


fand, as; I truſt in God, ſhall never be extinguiſhed,” The 


executioners had been fo merciful (for that elemency may more 
naturally be aſcribed to them tham to the religious zealots) as to 
tye bags of gutipowder about theſe prelates, in order to put a 
ſpeedy period to their tortures: The exploſion immediately 
killed Latimer, who was in an extreme old age: Ridley conti- 


aued alive during fore time in the mid of the flames. 29400 


Ox Hunter, a young man of ninetzen, an apprentice, nd 


been ſeduced by a prieſt i into a diſpute, had unwarily denied the 
real preſence. Senſible of his danger, he immediately abſconded; 


and Bonner, laying hold of his father, threatened him with the 


greateſt ſeverities, if he did not produce the young man to ſtand 


his trial, Hunter, hearing the yexations fo which his father 


was expoled, voluntarily ſurrendered: himſelf to Bonner, and 
wats conderned to the flames by tha barbarous prelate. 


Tromas Havxrs, when conducted to the ſtake, agreed 
with his friends, that, if he found the torture tolerable, he 
would make them a ſignal to that purpoſe i in the midſt of the 


flames. His zeal for the cauſe, in which he ſuffered, fo ſup- 


„Ported him, that he ſtretched out his arms, the ſignal agreed on; 
and: in chat poſture he expired. This l with many 


- ® Burnet, vol. ij, p. 1 Heylin, p. 52. ; thi, vol. iii, p. 265. 
| Nun 2 others 
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Gt oond cap ſuffer, een een ee 14251311007 
| 8. Siegen Mos, i en Aff nA 2 ating): beallkesz, 
"he | +5 Worm: bende Aebi Bo they Java. ,.commmnly greater aro- 


penſity 10 religion, Produced many, inſtances; of the ,moſt 

inflexible. courage, in fh the profeſſion of it, againſt all 

[the fury. of che perſecutars, ., One execution in particular was 

anended. wich caroyinflances, "hich, even at that time, excited 

aſtoniſhment, hy reaſon of their unuſual barbarity. A woman 

in Guernſey, being near the time of her labour When brought 

10 ibe iake, was thromn into ſuch, agitation by: the torture, 

8 that her belly burſt, and ſhe, was delivered in the midſt of the 

flames. 4. One of the guards immediately ſnatched the infant 

from the fire, and attempted to fave it: But a magiſtrate. who 

food by, ordered it to be thrown hack; being determined, he 

| dad, that nothing. ſhould e 58 LR from ſuch an 

_ i 299 Heretic pipent | — 

N 7714 tt 1 FA . 
1 Tur E condemned to "theſe e at 3 oon- 

vided of teaching, or dogmatizing, contrary | to the eſtabliſhed 

religion: They were > ſeized merely on, ſuſpicion ; and articles 

bein g offered them to, ſubſcribe,, they FR immediately, upon 

| their refuſal, condemned. to the flames fheſe inſtances 

of barbarity, ſo unuſual in the nation, excited horror; the 

conſtaney of the martyrs was. the object of admiration ; and as 

| men haxe a principle 0 of equity engraven in their minds, which 

| even kale religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were 

35 f | ſhocked to ſee perſons of probity, of Honour, of pious diſpoſi- 

% tions, expoſed to puniſhments, more levere than were inflicted- 
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on the greateſt ruffians, for erimes ſubberdtes of civil bee. 


Iv exterminate the Whole proteſtant party, was known to be 
impoſſible; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, than to 


ſubject to torture the moſt conſcientious and courageous among 
them, and allow the cowards' and hypocrites to eſcape. Each 


martyrdom, therefore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons 
againſt popery; and men either avoided ſuch horrid ſpectacles, 
or returned from them full of a en though ſecret, Ng 
the en to quicken this eee of the magiſtrates in 
ſearching after heretics; and, in ſome places, the gentry were 
conſtrained to countenance, by their preſence, thoſe barbarous 
executions. Theſe violences tended only to render the Spaniſh 


government daily more odious; and Philip, ſenſible of the 


hatred which he incurred, endeavoured to remove the reproach 


from himſelf by a very groſs artifice: : He ordered his confeſſor 


to deliver in his preſence a ſermon in favour. of . toleration ; a 

doctrine ſomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spaniſh 
friar . But the court, finding that Bonner, however ſhameleſs 
and Paid would not bear alone the whole infamy, ſoon 
threw off the maſk ; and the unrelenting-temper of the Queen, 


as well as of the King, appeared without controul. A bold 
ſtep was even taken towards introducing the inquiſition into 
England. As the biſhops? courts, though extremely arbitrary, 


and not confined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not 


to be inveſted with ſufficient power, a commiſſion was appointed, 


by authority of the Queen's prerogative, more effectually to 


extirpate hereſy. Twenty- one perſons were named; but any 


three were armgd with the powers of the whole. The commiſ- 
ſion runs in theſe terms ; * That ſince many falſe rumours were 


m Heylin, p. 56, 
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A * 
E <, alſo, ſpread among them, therefore they were to enquire into 


hon 


fons. 


„ thoſe, either by preſentments by witneſſes, or any other 


political way they could deviſe, and to ſearch after all here- 


5. ſies ; the bringers in, the ſellers, the readers of all heretical 
Ls books : They were to examine and puniſh" all miſbehaviours 
. or negligences, in any church or chappel; and to try all 


_ +. prieſts. that did not preach the ſacrament of the altar; all 
-< perſons that did not hear maſs, or come to their pariſh church 


to ſervice, that would not go in proceſſions, or did not take 
„ holy bread'or holy water: And if they found any that did 
obſtinately perſiſt in ſuch herefies, they were to put them 
into the hands of their ordinaries, to be puniſhed according 
* to the ſpiritual laws: Giving the full power 
to proceed, as their diſcretions and comfelences ſhould rect 
hem, and to uſe all ſuch means as they would invent for the 
<4 ſearching of the premiſſes; ' empowering them alſo to eall 
before them ſuch witneſſes as they pleaſed, and to force hem 
-< to-make oath of ſuch things as might difcover what they 
4 fought after: Some civil powers were alſo given the 
pwr: eee to en W r- ä Per- 


, DI Py. * 


To bring the ee . in | England din nearer 
the practice of the inquiſition, letters were written to the lord 
dam. and others, enjoining them, « To! put to the torture 

« ſuch obſtinate perſons as would not confeſs, and there to order 
« them at their diſcretion *;” | Sceret ſpies alſo, and informers, 
were employed, according to the practice of hat iniquitous 
tribunal. Inſtructions were Siven to the juſtices of peace, 


* Burnet, vl. f. Call 32. 


o Burnet, vol. iii. p. 243. 


« That 
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4 That they ſhould call ſecretly/before them one or two honeſt e HA F. 


« perſons within their limits, or more, at their diſcretion, and 
command them by oath, or otherwiſe, that they ſhall ſecretly 


s learn and ſearch out ſuch perſons as ſhall ęvil-bebhave them- - 
« ſelves in church, or idly, or ſhall deſpiſe openly by words, 
the King's or Queen's proceedings, or go about to make any 
* commotion, or tell any ſeditious tales or news, And alſo, 
* that the ſame perſons ſo to be appointed, ſhall declare to the 
« ſame juſtices of peace, the ill behaviour of lewd diſordered - 
& perſons, whether it ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, and 
«- ſach other lightchaviour of ſuch ſuſpected perſons : And that 
* the ſame information ſhall be given-fecretly to the juſtices ; 
and the fame juſtices ſhall call fuch accufed perſons before 


them, and examine them, without declaring by whom they 


«were accuſed. And that the ſame juſtices ſhall, upon their 


«© Examination, puniſh the offenders, according as their offences 


**-ſhall appear, upon the accuſement and examination, by their 


«--difcretion, either by open puniſhment or by good abearing*.” 


ſure, neceſſary, wherever that end i is earneſtly purſued. . 


6 By r the court had deviſed a more expeditious and ſummary - 
method of ſuppreſſing hereſy than even the inquiſition itſelf, - 
They iſſued a proclamation, againft books. of hereſy, treaſon, 
and ſedition; and declared, That whofoever had any of theſe - 
« books, and did not preſently burn them, without reading 
© them, or ſhewing them to any other perſon, ſhould be 


In ſome reſpects, this tyrannical. edit even exceeded the 
oppreſſion of the inquiſition; by introducing into every part of 
government, the ſame iniquities, which that tribunal practiſes 3 
only for the extirpatidn uf hereſy, and which are, in fome mea- 
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e eſteemed rebels; and without any farther delay, be executed 


P Burnet, vol. iii. p. 246, 247. 
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e 10 by martial law . From, the ate of che Engliſh — 
. during that! period, it is not ſo much the illegality of 


, theſe” proctecings,”45 weir Violence and thelr pernicious te 
deney, "which ought. to be the object of our cenfure. | n 


N ere ern ae Foes 
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W. have thrown together almoſt all we tranſactions fait 
heretics, though carried on during a courſe of three years; that | 
we. may be obliged, as little as. poſſible, . to return to ſuch 

ſhocking, violences and barbarities. It i is computed, that i in 
that time two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, perſons were brought 
to the ſtake ; beſides thoſe puniſhed: by impriſonment, fines, 
and conſiſcations. Among thoſe who. ſuffered. by fire, were 
five biſhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 
eighty· four tradeſmen, one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and 
labourers; fifty-ſive women, and four children. This perſever- 
ing cruelty appears aſtoniſhing; yet is it much inferior to what 
has been practiſed in other countries. A great author com- 

putes, chat in the Low Countries alone, from the time that the 
edict of Charles the fifth was promulgated againſt the reformers, 
there had been fifty thouſand perſons hanged, beheaded, buried 
alive, or burnt, on account-of religion; and that in France the 
number. had alſo been conſiderable. Yet in both countries, as 
the*ſame author ſubjoins, the progreſs of the new opinions, 
inſtead of WS yp yet was TOE forwarded by 4 theſe ae 
cutions. b. N | 
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Taz ar as eee ee was g very 3 of recon- 
ciling the Kingdom to the Romiſh communion ; and little ſoli- 
citation was requiſite to engage * pope to receive the ſtrayed 


= 8866 vol. N n 5. 7. Father Paul, lib. 5. 
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| flock; from which * rape ſuch rele : Yet was there a CHAP. 
ſolemn embaſſy ſent to Rome, conſiſting of Sir Anthony Brown, CT, 
created viſeount Montacute, the biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward 55 
Carne; in order to carry the ſubmiſſions of England, and beg 
to be re- admitted into the boſom of the catholic church *. Paul 
the fourth, after a ſhort interval, now filled the papal chair; 
the moſt haughty pontiff, - that during ſeveral ages had been 
elevated to that "dignity; He was offended, that Mary till 
retained among her titles, that of Queen of Ireland; and he 
_ affirmed, that it belonged to him alone, as he ſaw. proper, 
either to erect new kingdoms or aboliſh the old: But to avoid 
all diſpute with the new converts, he thought proper to erect 
Ireland into a kingdom, and then admitted the title, as if it 
had been aſſumed from his own conceſſion. This was an uſual 
artifice of the popes, to give allowance to what they could not 
prevent, and afterwards pretend, that perſons, while they 
exerciſed their own power, were only acting by authority from 
the papacy. And though Paul had at firſt intended to oblige 
Mary formally to recede from this title, before he would beſtow - 
it ne her; he found it Wiser to proceed in a leſs haughty 


GENIE 5 


Tas other point of diſcuſſion between the pope and the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſadors was not ſo eaſily terminated. Paul inſiſted, 
that the property and poſſeſſions of the church ſhould be reſtored 
even to the uttermoſt farthing: That whatever belonged to 
God, could never by any law be converted to profane uſes, and 
every perſon who detained ſuch poſſeſſions was in a ſtate of 
eternal damnation : That he would willingly, in conſideration 


r Heylin, p. 45 * Feylin, p. 45. Father Paul, lib. 5. 
t Father i aul, lib. 5. 
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| powers and: che people might be certain. that ſo great a profa- 
nation of holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, 
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bee n of Kegland, ks them 6 noſe of | 


theſe eccleſiaſtical revenues; but ſuch aconceſſion exceeded his 


and would. blaſt all their future felicity : That if they would 
truly ſhew their filial piety,' they muſt reſtore all the privileges 
and emoluments of the Romiſh.church, and Peter's pence among 
the reſt 3 nor could they expect, chat this apoſtle would open 
to them the gates of paradiſe, while they detained from him his 
poſſeſſions on earth. Theſe earneſt remonſtrances, being 
tranſmitted to England. though they had little influence on the 
nation, operated powerfully on the Queen; who. was deter- 
mined, in order to caſe her conſcience, to reftore all the church 


lands which were ſtill in the poſſeſſiom of the crown; and the 


more to expreſs her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome convents and 


| een aotwithſtanding the low condition of the exche- 


quer. When this meaſure was debated in council, ſome 
members objected, that if ſuch a conſiderable part of the revenue 
was diſtnembered, the dignity of the crown would fall to· decay: 


But the Queen replied, that ſhe preferred the ſalvation of her 


ſoul to ten ſuch kingdoms as England. Theſe imprudent: 
meaſures would not probably have taken place fo eafily, had it 
not been for the death of Gardiner, which happened about 
this time: The great ſeal was given to Heathe, archbiſhop of 
York; that an eccleſiaſtie might ſtill be poſſeſſed of that high 
office, and be better enabled by his authority to forward the 
perſecutions againſt the reformed... 


'© Father Paul, lib, 5. Heylin, p- 45.— ; 
* Pepeches de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 312. 7 Heylin, p. 53, 65. 
Hollingſhed, p. 1127. Speed, p. 926. * 
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the nation; and the effects of the public diſcontents appeared in 
the new Parliament, fummoned to meet at Weſtminſter ', A 
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Tukur perſecutions were now Vebdene extremely odious to C HA y. 
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Sill © was paſſed, reſtoring to the church the tenths and firſt A Partia- 


fruits, and all the impropriations which remained in the hands 
of the crown; but though this matter directly concerned none 
but the Queen herſelf, great oppoſition was made to the bill in 
the houſe of commons. An application being made for a ſub- 
ſidy during two years, and for two fifteenths, the latter was 
refuſed by the commons; and many members ſaid, that, while 
the crown was thus deſpoiling 1t{elf of its revenues, it was in 
' vain to beſtow riches upon it. The Parliament rejected a bill 
for obliging the exiles to return under certain penalties, and 
another for incapacitating ſuch as were remiſs in the proſecution 


f hereſy from being juſtices of peace. The Queen finding the 
intractable humour of the commons , thought proper to diſſolve 
the Parliament. 


Tax Ipirit of oppoſition, which began to Nail | in Parlia- 
ment, was the more likely to be vexatious to Mary, as ſhe was 


otherwiſe in very bad humour, on account of her huſband's 
abſence, who, tired of her importunate love and jealouſy, and 
finding his authority extremely limited in England, had laid 
Hold of the firſt opportunity to leave her, and had gone over 
laſt ſummer to the emperor in Flanders. The indifference and 
neglect of Philip, added to the diſappointment in her imagined 
pregnancy, threw her into deep melancholy; and ſhe gave vent 
to her ſpleen by enforcing daily the perſecutions againſt the pro- 
teſtants; and even by expreſſions of rage againſt all her ſub- 
7 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 322. 8 2 and 3 Phil. & Mar. cap. 4. 
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> Ns by whom ſhe knew herſelf to be hated, and whoſe:op- 
polition, in refuſing an entire compliance with Philip, was the 


cCauſe, ſhe believed, why he had alienated his een, from 


Wah and ' afforded her ſo little of his company. The leſs 
return her love met with, the more it. increaſed; and ſhe paſſed | 
moſt of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe gave vent to her paſſion, 
either in tears, or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, who ſel» 
dom returned her any anſwer, and ſcarce deigned to counterfeit f 


The Queen's any ſentiment of love or even of gratitude towards her, The 


extortions. 


chief part of government, to which ſhe attended, was the ex- 
torting money from her people, in order to ſatisfy his demands; 


and as the Parliament had granted her but a ſmall ſupply, ſhe 


had recourſe to expedients the moſt violent and moſt irregular. 
She levied a loan of 60, ooo pounds upon a thouſand perſons, of 
whoſe compliance, either on account of their ches or their 
affections to her, ſhe held herſelf beſt aſſured: But that ſum | 
not ſufficing, ſhe exacted a general loan on every one who poſ- 
ſeſſed twenty pounds a year. This impoſition lay heavy on the 
gentry, who were obliged, many of them, to retrench their 
expences, and diſmiſs their ſervants, 1 in order to enable them to 
comply with her demands: And as theſe ſervants, accuſtomed 
to idleneſs, and having no means of ſubſiſtance, betook them- 
ſelves very commonly to theft and robbery, the Queen publiſhed 
a proclamation, by which ſhe obliged their former maſters 
to take them back to their ſervice, She levied 60,000 marks 
{rom 7000 yeomen, who had not contributed to the former 
loan; and ſhe exacted 36, ooo pounds more from the merchants. 
In order to engage ſome Londoners to comply the more wil- 
lingly with her multiphed extortions, ſhe paſſed an edict, pro- 
ene for four months, the exporting any Engliſh « cloths or 


Ms Depeches de NO vol. v. p- p. $62, 370. a 
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— for Flanders; an G Pelkent which een a good CHAP. 


market for ſuch as had already ſent any quantity of cloth thither. 
Her rapaciouſneſs engaged her to give endleſs diſturbance and 


interruption to commerce. The Engliſh company ſettled in 
Antwerp having refuſed her a loan of 40,000 ds, ſhe diſs 


ſembled- ber reſentment, till ſhe' found, that they had bought 
and ſhipped great quantities of eloth for Antwerp fair, which 


was approaching: She then laid an embargo on the ſhips, and 
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obliged the merchants to grant her a loan of the 40, %᷑lU—u 


pounds at firſt demanded, to engage for the payment of 20,000 
pounds more at a limited time, and to ſubmit to an arbitrary 
impoſition of twenty ſhillings on each piece. Some time after, 
ſhe was informed, that the Italian merchants had ſhipped 
above 40,000 pieces of cloth for the Levant, for which they 


were to pay à crown a piece, the uſual impoſition: She ſtruck. 
a bargain with the merchant adventurers in London; prohibited 


entirely the foreigners: to make any exportation; and received 
from the Engliſh merchants; in conſideration of *this 1 iniquity, 


the ſum of 50,000 pounds, and an impoſition: of four crowns 


on each piece of cloth which they ſfiould export. She attempted ; 


to borrow great ſums abroad ; but her credit ran ſo low, that; 


though ſhe offered 14 per cent. to the city of Antwerp for a 


loan of 30,000 pounds, ſhe could not obtain it, till ſhe con- 
ſtrained the city of London to be ſurety for her *,” All theſe 


violent expedients were employed while ſhe herſelf was in pro- 
found peace with all the world, and had viſibly no other occa- 
ſion ſor money but to ſupply the demands of a huſband, who.-. 


gave attention only to his own convenience, and ſhowed him- 
ſelf intirely indifferent about her intereſts, 


d Godwin, p. 359. cowper- s Chronicle, 8 vol. ii. p. 359. & arte, p. 330, 
333, 337» 341. Strype's Memor. vol. iii. p. 429, 558. Annals, vol. i. p. 15. 
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Se. - Pf1t;92 wn now become maſter of all ths] wealth of the | 


Ly Indies; and of the richeſt. and moſt extenſive dominions in 


The be - Europe, by the voluntary reſignation of the emperor, Charles 
8 N s the fifth z who, though ſtill in the vigour of his age, had taken | 


a diſguſt to the world, and was determined to ſeek, in the 
tranquillity of retreat, for that happineſs, which he had in vain 
purſued, amidſt the tumults of war, and; the reſtleſs projects 
25th Odober. of ambition. He ſummoned the ſtates of the Low Countries; 
.and ſeating himſelf on the throne for the laſt time, explained 
to his ſubjects the reaſons of his reſignation, abſolved them 
from all oaths, of allegiance, and devolxing his authority on 
Philip, told him, that his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, 
when he reflected on the burthen which he impoſed upon 
him.. He inculcated on him the great and only duty of a 
prince, the ſtudy of his people's happineſs ; and repreſerited 
How much preferable it was to govern, by affection rather than 
fear, the nations ſubjected to his dominion. The cool reflections 
of age now diſcovered to him the emptineſs of his former pur- 
ſuits; and he found, that the vain ſchemes of extending his 
empire had been the ſource of endleſs oppoſition and diſap- 
Pointment, had kept himſelf, his neighbours, and his ſubjects 
in perpetual inquietude, and had fruſtrated the ſole end of 
government, the felicity of the nations committed to his care; 
an object which meets with leſs. oppoſition, and which, if 


ſteadily purſued, can alene .convey a laſting and. ſolid ſatif- 
Kok, | 


- 
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4356. is A Few ata WA he Ahe to Philip his other domi 
nions; and embarking on board a fleet, ſailed to Spain, and 
* * yy to St. Juſt, a Ancona tg in Eftremadura, 
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| which, pls ſituated i in a abbey; inte we amidſt tlie 


| greateſt beauties of nature, he had choſen for the place of his. 
retreat. When he arrived at Burgos, he found, by the thin- 
neſs of his court, and the negligent attendance of the Spaniſh- 
grandees, that he was no longer emperor; and though this- 


obſervation might convince him ſtill more of the vanity of the 


world, and make him more heartily deſpiſe what he had 


renounced, he ſighed to find that all former adulation and 
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obeiſance had been paid to his fortune, not to his perſon. 


With better reaſon, was he ſtruck with the ingratitude of his 
fon Philip, who allowed him to wait a long time for the pay- 
ment of the ſmall penſion which he had reſerved; and this 
Aiſappointment in his domeſtic enjoyments gave him a very 
ſenſible concern. He purſued however his refolution with. 
inflexible conſtancy ; and ſhutting himſelf up in his retreat, 
he exerted ſuch ſelf- command, that he reſtrained even his curio- 
fity from any enquiry concerning the tranſactions of the world, 

which he had entirely abandoned. The fencing againſt the 
. Pains and infirmities, under which he labouredj occupied a 
great part of his time; and during the intervals, he employed 
his leiſure either in examining the controverſies of theology, 
with which his age had been fo much agitated; and which he 
had'hitherto conſidered only in a political light, or in imitating; 
the works of renowned artiſts, \ particularly in mechanicks, of 
which he had always been a great admirer and encourager. 
He is ſaid to have diſcovered a propenſity to the new doctrines; 


and to have frequently dropped hints of this unexpected alte- 
ration in his ſentiments. Having amuſed himſelf with the 
conſtruction of clocks and watches, he thence remarked how 


impracticable the object was, in| which he had fo muck. 


7 employed 
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is reign, found the difficulty of governing ſuch diſtant domi- 
nions; and he had made his brother Ferdinand be elected King 


concur in the 3 belief and une He ſurvived his retreat | 
two years. Satt 8 110 Aten! Jene“ 
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chat he, Who never could frame two machines tliat would 
90 exactly alike,” could ever be able” to make all mankind 
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Tut Sperr Charles nad very welt BA the Wende of 


of the Romans; with a view of his ſucceeding to the imperial 


dignity, as well-as to his German dominions. But having 
_ afterwards enlarged his views, and formed plans of aggran- 
dizing his family, he regretted, that he muſt diſmember ſuch 
conſiderable ſlates; and he endeavoured to engage Ferdinand, 
by the moſt tempting offers, and moſt earneſt ſolicitations, to 
yield up his pretenſions in favour of Philip. Finding his 
attempts fruitleſs, he had reſigned the imperial crown with his 


other dignities; and Ferdinand, according to common form, 
applied to the pope for his coronation. The arrogant pontiff 


refuſed the demand; and pretended, that, though, on the death 


of an emperor; he was obliged to crown the prince elected, 
yet in the caſe of a reſignation, the right devolved to the holy 
ſee, and it belonged to the pope alone to appoint an emperor. 
The conduct of Paul was in every thing conformable to theſe 
lofty pretenſions. He thundered always in the ears of all 


9 ambaſſadors, that he ſtood in no need of the aſſiſtance of any 


prince, that he was above all potentates of the earth, that he 
would not accuſtom monarchs to pretend to a familiarity or 
equality with him, that it belonged to him to alter and regulate 
Kingdoms, that he was ſucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed 


kings and emperors, and that, rather than ſubmit to any 
8 ching 
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thing below his dignity, he would ſet fire to the four corners CHAT. 


ef the world. He went ſo far, as at table, in the preſence 
of may perſons, and even openly, in a public conſiſtory, to 

_ tay, that he would not admit any Kings for his companions ; 
they were all his ſubjects, and he would hold them under 
_ theſe feet: 80 ſaying, he ſtamped on the ground with his 
old and infirm limbs: For he was now paſt fourſcore years of 


Tux world could not forbear making a compariſon between 
Charles the fifth, a prince, who, though educated amidſt wars 
and intrigues of ſtate, had prevented the decline of age, and 
had deſcended from the throne, in order to ſet apart an interval 
for thought and reflection, and a prieſt, who, in the extremity 
of old age, exulted in his dominion, and from reſtleſs ambition 
and revenge was throwing all nations into combuſtion. Paul . 
had entertained the moſt inveterate animoſity againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria; and though a truce of five years had been con- 
- cluded between France and Spain, he excited Henry by his 
ſolicitations to break it, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in recovering 


Naples and the dominions, to which he laid claim in Italy; a 


project which had eyer proved fatal to the predeceſſors of that 
monarch, | He himſelf engaged in hoſtilities with the duke of 
Alva; viceroy of Naples; and the duke of  Guiſe being ſent 
with forces to ſupport him, the; renewal of war between the 
two crowns ſeemed almoſt inevitable. Philip, though leſs war- 
like than his father, was no leſs ambitious; and he truſted, 
that, by the intrigues of the cabinet, where, he believed, his 
cautiqn and ſecrecy and prudence gave him the ſuperiority, he 
ſhould be able to ſubdue all his enemies, and extend his autho- 


00 | Father Paul, lib. v. 5274 
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CELLS e For this reafon, e es de debe 


g * of ſertling his new empire, he was deſirous to maintain peace 
1 


\ 


Cranmer. 


| melancholy * with all the dor and exultation, Which 


IS TORT OF ENGLAND. 


with France; but when he found, that, without facrificing his 


' honour; it was impoſſible for him to overloock the | hoſtile = 


attempts of Henry, | he prepared for war with great induſtry. 
In order to give himſelf the more advantage, he was deſirous 

to embark England in the quarrel ; and though the Queen was. 
of herſelf extremely averſe to that deſign, he hoped, that the 
devoted fondneſs, which, notwithſtanding repeated inſtances 


of hiv indifference, ſhe fiſt bore him, would effectually ſecond 
his applications. Had | the matter indeed depended folely on 


her, ſhe was incapable of reſiſting her huſband's commands; 
but the had line weight with ler council, full leſs with her 
people3 ant het governinent, which was every day becoming. 
more 6dious, emed unable to eee gs 


weich France, un what formed an inevitable conſequence, with 
r pere ee dhe rere long | 
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added to mawy other inftances of the fathe kind, tended. to 
rener the government extremely unpopular. Cranmer had 


long been dethrncd präfoner; but the Queen now determined to 


_ bring e 60. Panfene; and in order che more fully to 


ſetiate Rer vengeance, The "reſolved to puriſh him for hereſy, 
rathir chan for treuſpn. He Was eftedt by the pope to Rand his 
wil at Nome; and though lie was Kto vn to be Eeptin cloſe 
cuſtocy at Oxford, he was, upon his not appeating, condemned 
as contumacious. Bonner, bifhop of London, and Thirleby of 
Ely were ſent to degrade him; and the former executed that 


ſuited 
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believed inevitable, and with the execution of that dreadful 
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ſatieſied with the eternal e of Cranmer, Which ſhe 


ſentence, to which he was condemned, prompted her alſo to 
ſecek the ruia of his honour, and the infaniy of his name. 
Perſons were employed ta attack hum, not in che way of diſ- 
putation, againſt which he was ſufficiently armed; but by flat- 
terys infinuation-aud addreſs; by repreſenting the dignities to 
which his character fall entitled him, if he would merit them 


powerful friends, whom his heneficent diſpoſition had attached 


ta him during the courſe of his profperity'. Overcome by the 
fond love af life, terrified hy the proſpect of thoſe tortures 


Which awaited him; he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the 
ſentiments of nature to prevail over his reſolution, and he 
agreed to ſubſcnbe the doctrines of the papal fupremacy and of 
the real preſence. The court, equally perfidious and cruel, 
weredetermined; that this recantation ſhould avail him nothing ; 


and: they. ſant orders, that he ſhould be required to acknowledge 


his errors in church before the whole people, and that he 
ſhould thence be immediately led to execution. Cranmer, whe- 


ther, that he had received! a fecret intimation of their deſign, 
or had-repented of his weakneſs; ſurprized the audience by a 


- - contrary declaration. He ſaid, that he was well apprized of 
the obedience which he owed to his Sovereign and the laws, 


but this duty extended no farther than to ſubmit patiently to 


their commands, and to bear without reſiſtance whatever hard- 
lips they ſhould impoſe upon him: That a ſuperior duty, the 


duty which he oed his Maker, obliged him to ſpeak truth on 


all ocenſions, and not to relinquiſh, by a baſe denial, the holy | 


© Meta. of Cranm; p. 375. | f Heylin, p. 55. Mem. p. 383. 
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kae his Gage nature *./ The revenge ef che Queen, not ,, 4B 


by 2 reeantation; by giving hopes of long enjoying thoſe 
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— That there was one miſcarriage in his life,” of which, above 
all others, he ſeverely repented ; the infincere/declaration'\ of = 
faith, to which he had: the weakneſs to eonſent, and which the 


. 
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fear of death alone had extorted from him: That he took this 
opportunity of atoaing for his error, by a fincere and open 
recantation; and was willing to ſeal with his blood that doctrine, 


which be firmly believed to be communicated- from heaven: 
Aud that as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it 


would firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere but juſt doom, and ſhould 


firſt pay the forfeit of its offences. He was-thence led to the 


well as the torture of his puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. 
He ſtretched out his hand, and without betraying, either by his 


fummoned up all the force & his mind, he bore their ſcorn, as 


countenance or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs. or even of 
feeling, he held it in the flames, till it was entirely conſumed. 


former fault; and he called aloud ſeveral times, 7h:s: hand 
Hat offended. Satisſied with: that atonement, he then diſco- 
| vered a ſerenity in his.countenance; and when: the fire-attacked 


his body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenfible of his outwrard ſuf- 
_  ferings, and hy the force of hope and reſolution to have collected 


his heart was: found entire and untouched amidſt the aſhes; 


edly a man of merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capacity; and 


\ adorned with candour, fincerity and beneficence, and all thoſe 
| vixtues,, which were fitted to render him uſeful and amiable: 


in 


== 
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| kis mind altogether within. itſlf, and to repel: the fury of the 
flames. It is pretended, that, after his body was. conſumed, 


6 
- 


an event, which, as it was the emblem. of his conſtancy, was 1 
fondly. believed: by the zealous proteſtants. He was undoubt- 
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prieſt's orders, was inſtalled in the ſee of Canterbury; and was 


thus by this office, as well as his commiſſion of legate, placed 
at the head of the church of England. But though he was 
- averſe to all the ſanguinary methods of converting heretics, and 
. eſteemed the reformation of the clergy the more effectual, as 


tze more laudable expedient for that purpoſe; he found his 


authority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous and bigotted diſpoſi- 
tion of the Queen and of her counſellors. He himſelf, he 
knew, had been ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; and as Paul, the 
. reigning pope, was a furious perſecutor and his perſonal enemy, 
he was prompted, by the modeſty of his diſpoſition, to reſerve 


his credit for other occaſions, in which he had a greater ad 


bility of ſucceſs \.. 


Tux great object of the Queen was to engage the nation in 
the war, which was kindled between France and Spain; and 
cardinal Pole, with many other counſellors, very openly and 
mw oppoſed this meaſure. Beſides inſiſting on the marri- 
articles, Which provided againſt ſuch an attempt, they 
repreſented the violence of the. domeſtic factions in England, 
and the diſordered ſtate of the finances; ; and they foreboded, 


that the tendency of all theſe meaſures was to reduce the king=- 


[ N vol. ii, p. 331, 332, &c. Godwin, p- 352. 
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. | the Oben, chat, if he was not gratified" in fo reaſonable a 


| tility, with others of à like" ſecret and doubtful” natüre, he 
ground of the quarrel.” War was accordingly declared againft 


France; and preparations were 72 7 where made for Uracing | 
that a . 


requeſt, he never more would ſet foot in England.” Te decla- 
ration heightened extremely her zeal for promoting h his intereſts, 


and overcoming the inftexibitity of her council. After employ- 
| ing other 'menaces of a more violent nature, the threatengd to 


diſmiſs all of them, from the board, and to aypaint, counſellors 


more obſequious.; 4. yet could the, got procure a a vote for declaring by 
war with France, At laſt, one Stafford. and ſome other con{pi- 
rators were detected in a deſign of ſurprizing Searborow ; and 
2 confeſſion being extorted, from them, that. they had been 


encouraged by Henry in that attempt, the Queer's importu· . 


nity, prevailed; and it was determined to make this act of hoſ- 


Tun revenues 6 England at that time little exceeded $00,000 


| pounds Any conſiderable ſupplies could ſcarce be expected 
from Parliament, confidering the preſent diſpoſit tion of the 


nation; and as the war would ſenſibly diminiſh the branch of 
the cuſtoms,” the finances, it was foreſeen, would fall ſhort 
even of the ordinary charges of government; much more, prove 
unequal to the expences of war. But though the Queen owed 


great arrears to-alf her LC belides the loans extorted from 


* Heylis, p- 72. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 551. Sir Jaw Melvil's on a * 
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in order to ſupport her warlike preparations,« The continued to 
levy money in the ſame arbitrary and violent manner, which 
ſhe had formerly practiſed. She obliged: the city of London to 
ſupply her with 65,000 pounds on het hufband's entry; ſhe 
| levied before che legal time the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by 


Parliament ; J the iffued anew many privy ſeals, by which ſhe 


procured loans ftom her people; and having equipped a fleet, 
which the cold not victual by reafon of the dearneſs of provi- 
fions, the ſeized all the corn the could find in Suffolk and Nor- 


expetfients, affifted by the power of preſſing, ſhe levied an army 
of ten thouſand men, which ſhe ſent over to the Low Countries, 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke. Meanwhile, in 
| order t to prevent any diſturbance at home, many of the moſt 
conſiderable gentry were thrown into the Tower; and leſt they 
thould be known, the. Spaniſh practice was followed: They 
were either carried thither in the night-time, or werè hood= 
winked and muffled by the guards who conducted them. 


Tur King of Spain bad afſembled an army, which, after 
the junction of the Engliſh, amounted to above ſixty thouſand 


ftrong, commanded by mar deke of S e one — the 
greateſt captains of the age. 


who commanded the French army, had not half the wha} to 
oppoſe him. The duke of Savoy, after menacing Mariembourg 


and Rocroy, ſat: down ſuddenly before St. Quintin; and as the 
place was weak, and-ill provided of a garriſon, he expected in 
pl few days to become maſter of it. But the admiral Coligny, 


= Ctrype's Eccleſ. Memorials, vol, iii. p. 377. 


29 | governor 


folk, without paying any price to the owners. By all theſe 
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; ſo important a fortreſs, threw himſelf into St, Quintin, with. 
- ſome troops of French and Scots genſdarmes; and by his ex- 
bortation and example animated the ſoldiers to a vigorous' 
defence. He diſpatched a meſſenger to his uncle, che conſtable, 
„ deſiring. a ſupply of men; and that general approached. the 
10th Avguſt. place with his whole army, in order to facilitate the entry of 
theſe ſuccours. But the duke of Savoy falling on the reinforce- 
ment, did ſuch execution upon (them, that not above five hun- 
Battle of St. dred men got into the place. He next made an attack on the 
W French army, and put them to a total rout, killing four thou- 
| ſand men, and diſperſing the reſt. In this unfortunate action 
many of the chief nobility of France were either ſlain or taken 
priſoners: Among the latter was the old conſtable himſelf, who 
fighting valiantly, and reſolute to die rather than ſurvive his 
defeat, was ſurrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into 
their hands. The whole kingdom of France Was thrown into 
confternation : Paris was attempted to be fortified i in a hurry: 5 
And had the Spaniards preſently marched thither, it could not 
fail to have fallen into their hands. But Philip was of a we'd 
tious temper 3 ; and he determined firſt to take St. Quintin, in | 
order to ſecure a communication with his own dominions. A 
very little time, it was expected, would finiſh this enterprize ; 
but the bravery of Coligny ſtill prolonged t the ſiege ſeventeen 
. which proved the ſafety of France. Some troops were 
levied and aſſembled. Couriers were ſent to recall the duke” of 
Guiſe and his army from Italy: And the French having reeo- 
vered from their firſt panic, put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, Philip, after taking Ham and Caſtelet, found the 


We ſo Kar advanced, that he could attempt no farther 
enterprize, 
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Bor the vigilant aQivity of Guile, nof ſatisfied! wii ſecu- | 4 
bg the'frontiers,' prompted him, in the depth of winter, to 8 
attempt an enterprixe, which France, during her greateſt fuc- 
baſſes,” had always regarded as impoſſible, and had never 
thought of undertaking. Calais was, in that age, deemed an 
* impregnable fortreſs; and as it was known to be the favourite 
of the Engliſh nation, by whom it could eaſily be ſuccoured, 
che recovery of that place by France was conſidered as totally | 
deſperasg. But Coligny had remarked, that, as the town of 8 
Calais was ſurrounded with marſhes, which, during the winter, by the 
French. 
were impaſſible, except over a dyke guarded: by two caſtles, | 
St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Engliſh were of late accu- * 
ſtomed, on account of the lowneſs of their finances, to diſmiſs 1 
a great part of the garriſon at the end of autumn, and to recall 
them in the ſpring, at which time alone they judged their atten- 
dance neee ſſary. On this circumſtange he had founded hisdeſign 
of making a' ſudden attack on the place; he had cauſed it to 
be ſecretly furveyed by ſome engineers; and a plan of the ; 
whole enterprize being found among his papers, it ſerved, | | 
though he himſelf was ma priſoner on the taking « of St. Quin-. | [. 
> $27 tin, to ſuggeſt the project of that A and to direct | 
Ih | thee conduct of the duke of Su 8 | | =_ 
' SEVERAL bodies of troops defiled towards the frontiers on 3588. 5 
various pretences ; and the whole being ſuddenly aſſembled, "0 
Formed an army, with which the duke of Guiſe made an unex=- 1 
pected march towards Calais. At the ſame time a great number 
of French ſhips, being ordered into the channel, under colour 
Vor. IV. „ of 
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do imminent danger. The governor, lord Wentworth, was a 
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Agatha with three thouſand harquebuſiers; and though the 
garriſon made u vigorous defence, they. were ſoon obliged! to 
abandon the place, and vetrrat towards Newnam bridge. The 


| fiege of this latter place was immediately undertaken, and at 


the fanie äme the fleet battered tlie riſbank, which guarded = 
the entry of the harbour; and both theſe caſtles ſoemed expoſed 


brave- officer; hut finding that the greater part of his weak 
garriſon was endoſed in Newnata or the riſbank, he ordered 
mem to capitulate, and to join him in Calais, which, without. 


heir aſſiſtance, he was utterly unable to defend. The garriſon 
ef Newnam bridge were ſo happy as to effectuate this purpoſe; 
but that of the riſbank could not obtain ſuch favourable:condi- L 


erg and were gg to Nur Ul e 
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but in order to prevent all accidents, he delayed not a mgment 
tlie attack of tlie place, He planted his batteries againſt the 
caſtle, Where he made a large breach; and having ordered 


Andelor, Coligny's brother, to drain the foſſte, he commanded 
 an-aflault, which ſucceoded; and the French made a lodgement 
in the caſtle. On the night following, Wentworth attempted 


to recover this poſt; but having loſt _ hundred men in a 
furious attack which he made upon it, he found his garriſon 
0 weak; that he "was obliged: to capitulate. Ham, and Guiſnes 
fell ſoon after; and thus the duke of Guiſe, in eight days, 


- during the depth df wintet, made e Wy this ves 
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PMMA the Engliſh, compoſed. a fleet which. wage; ay 
8 attack by ſea on the fortifications. The French aſſaulted St. 
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at the head of a numerous army, Which had, that very cam- (ER; 
| paign been vidorious ic the battle of Crefly. The Englim had 55 
held it above two hundred years; and aa it gave them, when- 
ever they; pleaſed, an entry into France, it was regarded as the 
maſt important poſſeſlon belonging to the crown. The joy of 
_ he/French was extreme, as well as the glory acquired by the 
duke of Guile; who, at the time when all Europe imagined 
France to be ſunk by the unfortunate battle of St. Quintin, had, 
in oppoſition to the Engliſh, and their allies the Spaniards, 
Aà acquired poſſeſſion of a place, which no former King of France, 
even during the diſtractions of the civil wars, between the 
Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, had. ever ventured to attempt. 
The Engkſh, on the other hand, , bercaved of this valuable 
fortreſs,, murmured loudly againſt the improvidence of the 
Queen and her council; who, after engaging m a fruitleſs war, 
for the fake of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed the nation 
to ſo ſevere. A diſgrace. A treaſury exhauſted by expences, and 
burthened with debts ; a People divided and dejected; a Sove- 
reign negligent of her people? s welfare ; were circumſtances 
whach, notwithſtanding the fair offers and Promiſes. of Philip, 
| gave om {mall hopes. of recovering Calais. And as the Scots, 


in d by French councils, began to move on the borders, 
x Were 


now neceſlitated - rather to look to Shes defence at 
home, than to'think of foreign cothgyets. - 


| 


MPT BR the peace, eh in conſequence of King Kdyrard's Aﬀairs of 
treaty with Henry, took place between Scotland and England, 
the Queen-dowager, on pretencę of viſiting her daughter and 


. her 6-7 


\ | 
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with her the earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, and 
many of the principal nobility. - Her ſecret defign was to take j 


meaſures for engaging the earl of Arran ts reſign to her the 


by government of the kingdom; and as her brothers, the duke of 


Guile, the cardinal of Lorraine, and th&uke:& Aumale, had 
uncontrouled influence in the court of France, ſhe cafily / per- 
ſuaded Henry, and, by his athority, the Scots nobles, to enter 
into her meaſures. Having alſo gained over Carnegy of Kin- | 
nid; Panter, biſhop of Roſs, and Gavin Hamilton, commen- 
dator of Kilwinning, three creatures of the governor's, he 
perſuaded him, by cheir means, to conſent to this reſignation ; b 
and when every thing was thus prepared for her purpoſe, ſhe 
| took a journey to Scotland, and paſſed through England 1 in her 
"way thither. Edward received her with great reſpect and 7 
civility; though he could not forbear attempting to renew che 
old treaty for his marriage with her daughter: : A marriage, h he 
 - aid, fo happily calculated for the tranquillity, Antereſt, and 
ſecurity of both kingdoms, and the only means of enſuring. 


durable peace between them. For his part, he added, he never 
could entertain a cordial amity for any other huſband whom 
' ſhe ſhould chooſe; nor was it eaſy for him to forgive a man, 
ho, at the ſame time that he'diſappointed fo natural an alli- 
- ance,” had bereaved him of a bride, to whom his affections, 
from his earlieſt infancy, had been entirely engaged. The 
$969: eluded theſe applications, by telling him, that, if any 
_ meaſures had been taken diſagreeable to him, they were entirely 
omg to 155 imprudence of the duke of Somerſet, vas inſtead 
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means of gaining a young princeſs,'. had lad recourſe to amm 
and violence, and had; cohſtrained the Scots nobility to ſend 55” 

their ſovereign! into France, in order to_intereſt that kingdom 


in proteGing their liberty and independence e 


1 


| "Wau the Queen-dowager ated in Scofland, he found 
the governor very unwilling to fulfil his engagements; and it 
was not till after. many delays that he could be perſuaded to 

: reſign | his authority. But finding that the majority of the 
_ young. princeſs was approaching, and that the Queen-dowager 
had gained the affections of all the principal nobility, he 
thought it more prudent to ſubmit; and having ſtipulated, that 

ö he ſhould be declared next heir to the crown, and ſhould be 
freed from giving any account of his paſt adminiſtration, he 
| placed her in poſſeſſion of, the power; and ſhe thenceforth 
aſſumed the name of regent . It was an uſual ſaying of this 
1 pfinceſs, that, provided ſhe could render her friends happy, 
and could. enſure to herſelf a good reputation, ſhe was entirely 
indifferent what befel her ; and though this ſentiment is greatly 
cenſured by the zealous reformers * , as being founded wholly on 
fecular motives, it diſcovers a mind well calculated for the 
government of kingdoms. D'Oiſel, a Frenchman, celebrated 
for capacity, had attended her as ambaſſador from Henry, but 
in reality to aſſiſt her with his counſels in ſo delicate an under- 

| taking as the adminiſtration of Scotland; and this man had 
formed a ſcheme for laying a general tax on the kingdom, in 
order to ſupport a ſtanding military force, which might at 
once repulſe the inroads of foreign enemies, and check the 
turbulence of the Scots nobility. But, though: ſome of the 
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veneers! were Bained over to this: projet; it gave abs an ; 


general diſrontent 16 the nation ʒ amd He Queencregtat, after 
ingenuduſly confeſſing, chat it would probe pernicious Yo de 


_ Kingdom, nd the-pradedce v0 dof From, it, und dd n 
entirely for her ers to che en nd Actions of her 
W MG 
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adi iniſttatbg yer was ſhe ſometimes drawn from it by her 


brothers vad acquired ber her. When Mary declared war 
asgainſt tat Maguem, Fenty required the Queericregent to 


tue part in die quntrel; and The fufnnte ned a cbnvention of 


Akt6s ut NewWhorde; And requeſted them to concur in à decla- 
kitictt Uf Wat Ugainift Evglahid. | The Scots nobles, who were. 
46 Jeatoit of French as the Exigliſh were of Spaniſh. influence, 
"refuſed their” Alten; and the Queen Was obliged to have recoufſe 
r 10 Wfettuate” her Pürpofe. She ordered 
d Oftel to begin ſoime Bortifications at Eytnouth, à place which 
hall been difmatitted by the laſt treaty with Edward; and When 
che Barron öf Bedivick,” as Ihe Fore, trade" an imrbad "ro 
Preverit the tiidercdidiig, the effectullly employed this prererice 
to iuftame the" Scöts nation, Abl to etigage them in hoſtilities 
aggainſt Englatd Thie enterprize, however, of the Sebts 
procreded no fürtlier chan ſome inrbads on the borders; arid 
when d' Oiſel, of himfelf, coriducted artllery and troops to 


cchnections With Frätee, and by the ziufluenee which her 


befiete dhe cattle bf Werke, 0 was af won 3 
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+ order to conne&t Scotlapd more cloſely with France, and © UA r. 
to enareaſe the influence of the latter Kingdom, it was thought Lars * 
proper by Henry to compleat the marriage between the young . a 


e of 


| Queen and the Dauphin; and 2 a deputation 1 was ſent. by the the dauphin 
Scots Parliament, to aſſiſt at this ceremony, and to ſettle the of 8 
terms of che gontraqt. This deputation conſiſted of the arch- 

biſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhops of Roſs and the Orkneys, the F 

eanls of Rothes, and Caſſilis, the lords Fleming and Seton, 

James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, natural brother to the 

Queen, and Erſkine. of Dun. The principal conditions, recom- 

mended to theſe commiſhoners, were to obtain a folemn engage- 

meat from the Queen and dauphin, that they would preſerve 

the laws and privileges of Scotland, and to procure a renewal 

of the French King's promiſe, to ſupport, in caſe ↄf the Queen's 

death, the ſucceſſion of the earl of Arran, now created duke of 


Chatelraut. Both -theſe conditions were eaſily obtained; but 
the court of France took a very perfidious ſep, directly con- 
trary to this ſtipulation: They ſecretly engaged the young 
Queen to ſign three papers; by one of which ſhe made over the 
kingdom of Scotland in gift to the King of France, in caſe of 
her deceaſe without children; by another, ſhe mortgaged 3 it to 
him for a million of crowns 6f gold, or ſuch greater ſum as he 
| ſhould have expended for her maintenance and ſupport ; and 
by a third ſhe declared, that whateyer deed: ſhe had been obliged, 
or ſhould hereafter be obliged to perform, relative to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, ſhould be entirely invalid, and chat her 
real ſenſe and intention was contained in the firſt paper. The 
marriage was ſolemnized at Paris: The commiſſioners, in the — 
name of the ſtates of Scotland, ſwore allegiance to the Queen, 
and, during the continuance of the marriage, to the King- 
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ceed with great unanimiy; wp concord. But W commiſſioners = 
being required to deliver up the crown, and other. 'chfigns of | 
© royal ty, made anſwer, chat they had teceived n no authority for 

that purpoſe; * and they ſoon after ſet out on their journey „ . 
Scotland. I is remarkable, that, before they embarked, "four - | 
of the nine commiſſioners died, within ai few days of each = 
other; and a violent, though abſurd ſuſpicion prevailed, that | 
they had been poiſoned by orders from the family of Guiſe, c on 

account of this refuſal *. * It was not conſidered, that that acol 
dent, however rare, might have happened by the courſe of 
nature; and that the preſent ſeaſon, though not attended with - 
any peſtilential diſorder, was, to'a 2 ee r Ow Oey 
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Taz cloſe ee Wee W ed ee threatened 
very nearly the repoſe and ſecurity of Mary; and it was fore- 
ſeen, chat, though the factions and diſorders, which might 
naturally be expected in the Scots government during the 
abſence of their ſovereign, would make its power leſs formi- 
dable, - that kingdom would at leaſt afford to the French a 
means of invading England. The Queen, therefore, found it 
neceſſary to ſummon a Parliament, ang to demand of them 
ſome dupplics to her exhauſted exchequer. As ſuch an emer- 
geney " uſually. gives great advantage to the people, and as the 
Parliaments, during this reign, had ſhewn, that, where the 
liberty and independency of the kingdom were menaced with 
imminent danger, they were not entirely overawed by the 
court; we ſhall naturally expect, that the late arbitrary methods 
of F extorting MONEY ſhould, at leaſt, be cenſured, and, perhaps, 
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ſome remedy be for thi male provided agdinſt them; But CHAP. 


tuch an exorbitant prerogative was at this time acknowledged 


to belong to the crown, that, though men might complain of 


its preſent abuſes,” all attempts to retreneh it would have been 
regarded as the moſt criminal enterprize; and as that preroga- 


tive involved a large diſcretionary power, any parliamentary 


enquiry into its exerciſe would have paſſed for inſolent and pre- 
ſumptuous. The commons, therefore, without making any 


reflections on the paſt, voted, beſides a fifteenth, a ſubſidy of 
four ſhillings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight 
- pence on goods. The clergy granted eight ſhillings in the 
+ an payable i in four yan by equal Portions, | | 


TRE. 7 RE TONY 10 paſſed an at, confirming all the fales 
. grants of crown lands, which were either made already by 
the Queen, or ſhould be made during the ſeven enſuing years. 
It was eaſy to foreſee, that, in the Queen's preſent diſpoſition 
and ſituation, this power would be followed by a great aliena- 
tion of the royal demeſnes; and nothing could be more con- 
trary to the principles of good government, than a prince armed 
with very extenſive authority, and yet reduced to beggary. 
This act met with oppoſition in the houſe of commons. One 
Copley expreſſed his fears leſt the Queen, under colour of the 
power there granted, might alter the ſucceſſion, and alienate 
- the. crown from the lawful heir: But his words were thought 
irreverent to her majeſty: He was committed to the cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant at arms; and though he expreſſed ſorrow for his 


offence, he was not releaſed „till the Queen was applied to for 
| his pardon, 


Tur Engliſh nation, during this whole reign, were in great 
apprehenſions, with regard not only to the ſucceſſion, but the 
Vol. IV. Ar r life, 
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| Queen. bore-her, broke qut on every occaſion; and it required 
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all the authority of Philip, as well as her own. great prudence, 


15 to ptevent the fatal effects of it. The princeſs retired into the 
country; and knowing that ſhe was ſurrounded with ſpies, the = 


paſt her time wholly in reading and ſtudy, intermeddled in no 


buſineſs, and ſaw. very little company. While the remained in 


this ſituation, 


which was for the preſent very melancholy, but 


which prepared her mind for thoſe great actions, by which her 


life was. afterwatdse ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; propoſals of mar- 
riage were made her by the Swediſh ambeffador, in his maſter's 


name. As her firſt queſtion was, whether the Queen had been 
informed of theſe propoſals ; the ambaſſador told her, that his / 


maſter thought, as he was a gentleman, it was his duty firſt to 


make his addreffes to herſelf; and having obtained her conſent, 


he would next, as a King, apply to her fiſter. But the prineeſs 
would allow him to proceed no further; and the Queen, after 
thanking her for this inſtance" of duty, deſired to know how 


| the ſtood affected to the 8 wediſt propoſals. Elizabeth, though 
_ expoſed to many preſent dangers and mortifications, had the 
magnanimity to reſerve herſelf for better fortune; and ſhe covered 


her refuſal with profeſſions of a paſſionate attachment to a ſingle 
1 which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe infinitely preferred before any other ”. 
The princeſs s ſhowed like prudence in concealing her ſenti- 


ments of religion, in complying with the preſent modes of 
_ worſhip, and in cluding all SE with e to that deli- 


cate fubjec *. 2 
Us Taz 

P Burnet, vol. i ii. Collect. No 37. 

1 The common net at that time, ſays Sir Richard Baker, 66 


— was the neal hae: and this net was uſed to catch the lady Elizabeth: For being 
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Tur money, granted by Parliament, enabled the Queen to C u Af. 


fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty ſail, which, being joined Near 


by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and carrying fix thouſand land forces on 
board, was fent to make an attempt on the coaſt of Brittany. 
The fleet was commanded by lord Clinton; the land forces by 
the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. But the equipment of 
the fleet and army was fo dilatory, that the French got intelli- 
gente of the defign, atid were prepated to receive them. The 
Engliſh found Breſt too well guarded to make an attempt on that 
place; but landing at Conquet, they plundered and burnt the 
town with ſome adjoining villages, and were proceeding to 
commit greater diſorders, when Kerſimon, a Breton gentle- 
man, at the head of ſome militia, fell upon them, put them 
to rout, and drove them to their ſhips with conſiderable loſs. 
But a ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips had an opportunity f 
amply revenging this diſgrace upon the French. The Mare- 
ſchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had made an irruption 
into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thouſand men; and 
having forced a paſſage over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, 
and Berg St. Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newport. But 
count Egmont coming ſuddenly upon him, with ſuperior forces, 
he was obliged to retire 3 and being overtaken by the Spaniards 


aſked one time what ſhe thought of the words of Chriſt, This is my body, whether ſhe 
thought it the true body of Chriſt that was in the ſacrament; it is ſaid, that, after ſome 
pauſing, ſhe thus anſwered : 
| Chriſt was the ward that ſpake it; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


Which, though 3 it may ſeem but a ſlight expreſſion, yet hath it more ſolidneſs than at 
Grit ſight appears ; at leaſt it ſerved her turn at that time, to eſcape the net, which by 
direct anſwer ſhe could not have done. mom's Chronicle, p. 320. | 
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wing with all the precautions poſſible; and poſted his right 


along the river Aa, which, he reaſonably thought, gave him 
a full ſecurity from that quarter. But the Engliſh ſhips, which 
were accidentally on the coaſt, being drawn. by the-noiſe of the. - 
bring, failed; up the river, and flanking the French, did ſuch. 
execution. by their artillery, that they put eee a. "x 
| ae wenn wann MH - 
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a battle inevitable, „ 
2 {kilfully his ground for the engagement. He fortified his left 


eee e —_ Ran, Sk the duke- | 


of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the duke. of Savoy, ap- 


proached very near each other on the frontiers of Picardy,; and 


as the two Kings had come into their reſpective camps, attended 
by the flower of their nobility, men expected ſome great and 
important event would follow, from the emulation of theſe war- 
| Like nations. But Philip, | though. actuated hy the ambition, 


poſſed not the enterprize, af a conqueror ; and he was willing, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, and the two 


great victories, which he had. gained at St. Quintin and Grave: 


lines, to put a period to the war by a treaty. . Negociations 


were entered into for that purpoſe ; and as the terms offered by 


the two monarchs were ſomewhat wide of each other, the 


armies were put into winter quarters, till the princes eould 
come to better agreement. Among other conditions, Henry 


demanded the reſtitution of Navarre to its lawful owner; Philip 


that of Calais and its territory to England: But in the midſt of 


theſe negociations and debates, news arrived of the death of 
Queen Mary; and Philip, no longer connected with England, 
began to relax in his firmneſs on that e arvck.. This was 


F Hollinghed, p. 150. | . 
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the only circumſtance which n have made the death of. that 
e regretted by che nem . 


Maur had been — 1 in a very declining ſlate of health; Wee 
1 miſtaken her dropſy for a ꝑregnancy, ſhe had made uſe 
of an improper. regimen, and her. malady daily augmented. 
Every reflection now tormented her: The conſciouſneſs of being 


apprehenſions of the danger to which the catholic religion ſtood 
expoſed, dejection for the loſs of Calais, concern for the ill 
ſtate of her affairs, and, aboye all, anxiety for the abſence of 
her huſband, who, ſhe knew, intended ſoon to depart for Spain, 
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Hated: by her ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth's ſucceſſion; | 


and to ſettle there during the reſt of his life: All-theſe melan- 
choly conſiderations preyed upon her mind, and threw her into 


a lingering fever, of which ſhe died, after a ſhort and unfor- 
tunate Teign of five Jean, four montlis, and eleven days. 


Ir is not neceſſary to employ many words in drawing the 
character of this prineeſs. She poſſeſſed few qualities either 
eſtimable or amiable; and her perſon was. as little engaging-as 
her behaviour and - addreſs.  ' Obſtinacy, bigotry,. violence, 


cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny ;. every circumſtance of 
her character took a tincture from her. bad temper and narrow 


underſtanding. And amidſt that complication of vices, which 
entered into her compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any virtue 


1 
put ſincerity; a quality, which ſhe ſeems to have maintained 


throughout her whole life; except in the beginning of her 
reign, when the neceſſity of her affairs obliged: her to make 
ſome promiſes to the proteſtants, which ſhe certainly never in- 


The loſs of Calais ſo much affected her, that ſhe ſaid to her attendants, that when 
ſhe was dead, they would find Calais at her heart. 


tended. 


I 17th Nov. 


Death of the - 


Queen. 
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by moſt of the reformers, has been done to his merit. The 


to juſtify to herſelf the violation of an engagement. She 


ſome attachments of friendſhip ; and that without the caprice 


and inconſtancy, which were ſo remarkable in the conduct of » 
chat monarch. To which we may add, that, in many circum- 
ſtances of her life, ſhe gave indications of reſolution and vigour 
of mind; a quality, which ſeems to have been inherent in her 


Cn NAL Pole had been bag i in l tate of kl 


From an intermitting fever ; - and he died the ſame day with the 
Queen, about ſixteen hours after her. The benign character 


f 


appears alſo, as well as her facher, to have been ſuſceptible of 


of this prelate, the modeſty and humanity of his deportment, 


made him be univerſally beloved ; inſomuch that, in a nation, 
where the moſt furious perſecution was carried on, and the 
moſt- violent religious factions prevailed, entire juſtice, even 


haughty pontiff, Paul the fourth, had entertained ſome preju- 
dices againſt him: And when England declared war againft 


Henry, the ally of that” pope, he ferzed the opportunity of 


revenge; and revoking Pole's legantine commiffion, appointed 


in his room cardinal Peyto, an obſervantine friar and confeſſor 


to the Queen. But Mary would never permit the new legate 
to exerciſe his power; and Paul was afterwards * to 
reſtore cardinal Pole to his . 8 
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Tun occur few general remarks, | beſides what have been © H A p. 
already made in the courſe of our narrition, with regard to the XIII., 
general ſtate of the kingdom during this reign. The naval 1538. 
power of England was then ſo inconſiderable, that fourteen 
_ thouſand pounds being ordered to be applied to the fleet by the 
treaſurer and admiral, both for repairing and victualling it, 
they computed, that, when the money was expended, ten thou- 
ſand pounds a year would afterwards anſwer all neceſſary 
charges. The arbitrary proceedings of the Queen, above- 
mentioned, joined to many monopolies granted by this princeſs, 
as well as by her father, checked very much the growth of 
trade; and ſo much the more, as all other princes in Europe, | 
either were not permitted or did not find it neceſſary, to pro- 
ceed in ſo tyrannical a manner. As of Parliament, both in the 
laſt reign and in the beginning of the preſent, had laid the ſame- 
impoſitions on the merchants of the ſtill- yard as on other aliens: 
Let the Queen, immediately after her marriage, complied with 
the ſolicitations of the emperor, and, by her prerogative, ſuſ- 
pended theſe acts of Parliament. No body in that age pre- 
tended to queſtion this exerciſe of the prerogative. The hiſto- 
rians are entirely filent with regard to it; and it is only. by the 
collection of public papers that it is handed down to us. 


AN abfurd law had been made in the preceding reign, by 
which every one was prohibited from making cloth unleſs he 
had ſerved an apprenticeſhip for ſeven. years. The law was 
repealed in the firſt year of the Queen's reign ; and this plain 
reaſon given, that it had occaſioned the denay of the woollen 
manufadory, and had ruined ſeveral towns *. It is ſtrange that 


t Burnet, vol. iii. p. 259. 155 0 1 vol. xv. p- 364. 
1 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 7. 
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A PASSAGE to Archangel had bee e by the Eng- 3 
kn during the laſt reign; and a beneficial trade with Muſcovy 
had been eſtabliſhed. A ſolemn embaſſy was ſent by the Car 
to Queeni Mary. The ambaſſadors were ſhipwrecked on the 
roaſt of Scotland; but being hoſpitably entertained there, they | 
| proceeded on their journey, and were received at London with 
great pomp and ſolemnity . This ſeems to have been the firſt 
| Intercourſe, which that 2 had with Om" of the — 


| Potentates of Europe. 


A 11 wt in tliis reign , by which the nunlber'& 
| horſes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, which each perſon; 


1 


according to the extent of his property, ſhould be provided of 
for the defence of the kingdom. A man of a thouſand pounds 
a year, for inſtance, was obliged to maintain at his own charge 
ſix horſes fit for demi-lances, of which three at leaſt to be fur- 


niſhed with ſufficient harneſſes, ſteel ſaddles, , and weapons 


proper for the demi-lances; and ten light horſes fit for light 


horſemen, with furniture and weapons requiſite for them: He 
was obliged to have forty corſlets furniſhed ; fifty almain revete, 


or inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corſlets or brigandines | 
Furniſhed; | forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of 
arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or halberts, 


twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions or ſallets. We may 
remark, that a man of a thouſand marks of ſtock was rated 
equal to one of two hundred pounds a year: A prcof that few 


or none at that time lived on their ſtock in money, and that 


7 Hollinglhed, p. 732. Heylin, p n 24K 5 Pail. & Mar, cap. 2. 
| | great 


„ 2M A 1 Y. 
There i is no claſs above a Found 4 a year. 


WI may rm a 0 the mean way of living about this 
time from one circumſtance : A man of no leſs rank than the 


comptroller of Edward VI. s houſehold payed only thirty ſh illings 


a year of our preſent money for his houſe. in Channel Row* : 
Yet labour and proviſions, and conſequently houſes, were only 

about a third of the preſent price. Eraſmus aſcribes the frequent 
plagues in England to the naſtineſs and dirt and ſlovenly habits 
among the people. The floors,” ſays he, are commonly 
« of clay, ſtrewed with ruſhes, under rhich lies unmoleſted an 
antient collection of beer, greaſe, fragments, bones, ſpittle, 


« excrements of dogs and cats, and every thing that 18 naſty . 


HoLINCSHED, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 


gives a very curious account of the plain or rather mean 


way of living of the preceding generation. There ſcarcely 

was a chimney to the houſes, even in conſiderable towns: The 
fire was kindled by the wall, and the ſmoke ſought its way out 

at the roof, or door, or windows: The houſes were nothing 

but watling, plaiſtered over with clay: The people ſlept on ſtraw 
_ pallets, and had a good round log under their head, for a pillow ; 
and _ all the furniture was ve wood. 


£4 1 N 
g m0 ü this reign we find the firſt general law with regard to high- 
ways, which are appointed to be * by pariſh duty all 
over England *. 


7 a Nicholſon s Hiſtorical Liars d Braf. Epiſt. 432. 
© See note at the end of the volume. * 2 & 3 Ph. and Mary, cap. 8. 
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great rofits were vial by the merchants in the courſe of trade. 
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—— . 


be found in Coke's Inſtitutes, 4th Inſt. chap. 1. p. 44. It is wortk 
 whalſcribings as it ſhe ws the idens of the Rnglih government, entertained during 
the reign of Heney the eighth; 2nd. even in the: time of Sic Edward Cole, when 


| heawrore his Inffitures. It clearly appears, that the people had then hule notion 0 
of being jealous of their liberties, were deſirous of making the 
_. pendent wied only to remove from themſelves, as m 


Perg wink A large i Agha nud 4 fixed! revenue, would, 


quite inde- b 
poſſible, the 


/biefſings;; and it was owing 


| entirely to. the prodigality of Henry, and to his little ſuſpicion, that the. power of 


the crown could ever Fail, that the Engliſh owe. all their liberty. The title of - 


£ me chapter in Ccke i ie, Advice concerning new and plauſible Projets and Offrs in 


Parliament. c Whied dy pligtble projet,” fays he, is made in parliament, 


to draw the lords and commons to affeat to aby act (eſpecially in matters of | 


% weight and importance) if both houſes do give upon the matter Projected 
e and promiſed thefr conſent, it ſhall be moſt neceſſary, they being truſted for 
« the commonwealth, to have the matter projected and promiſed (which moved 


- <<. the houſes to conſent) to be eſtabliſmed in the ſame act, lelt the benefit of the 


& act be taken, and the matter projected and promiſed never performed, and fo 


. the houſes of parliament perform not the truſt repoſed in them, as it fell out 


„ (raking obe example for many) in the teign of Henry the eighth: On the King's 


- & behalf, the members of both houſes were informed in parliament, that no 

% King or kingdom was ſafe, but where the King had three abilities; 1. To live 
ol his own, and able to defend his kingdom upon any ſudden invaſion or inſur- 
* reftion. 2. To aid his confederates, otherwiſe they would never aflift him. 
3. To reward his well-deſerviog ſervants. Now the project was, that if the 


<< parliament would give ' unto him all the abbies, priories, friories, nunneries, 


c and other monaſteries, that, for ever in time then to come; he would take order 


+ © that the ſame ſhould not be converted to private uſes : but firſt, that his 


«« exchequer for the purpoſes aforeſaid ſhould be enriched ; ſecondly, the king- 


+ dom Nfengthened by a continual maintenance of forty thouſand well-trained | 


- © ſoldiers, with ſkilful captaios aud commanders; thicdly, for the benefit and 


« eaſe of the ſubject, who never afterwards, (as was projected) in any time to 


come, ſhould be charged with ſubſidies, fifteenths, loans, or other common 
aids; fourthly, leſt the honour of the realm ſhould receive any diminution 


of honour by the diſſolution of the ſaid monaſteries, there being twenty-nioe 
<<. Jords of parliament of the abbots and priors, (that held of the King pro baroniam, 


he dot more in he next leaf) * * King would create a number of nobles, 


8 which 
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7 which we omit. The faid dice wag given to the "Kiog ba dials ＋ 
* divers acts of parliament, but no ne therein made for the ſaid projekt, 
n en een | 


Ain i NOTE Vol. Iv; 1 828 


1POTSW00D, p. 75. The ſame author, Þ p. 92. tells us a ſtory, which 
confirms this character of the popiſh clergy in 4% It became a great 
diſpute i in the univerſity of St. Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be ſaid to God 
or the ſaints. * 7004 who knew in general that the reformers neglected the 
ined to maintain their honour with great obſtinacy, but they 
knew not upon what topics to found their doQrine. Some held that the pater 


| was ſaid to God formaliter, and to ſaints materialitey; others, to God principaliter, 


and to ſaints minus principaliter ; others would have it ultimate and non ultimate: 
But the majority ſeemed to hold, that the pater was ſaid to God capiendo ſtricte, 


and to ſaints capiendo large. A ſimple fellow, who ſerved the ſub- prior, thinking 


there was ſome great matter in hand, that made the doctors hold ſo many con- 


ferences together, aſked him one day what the matter was; the ſub · prior 


anſwering, Tom, that was the fellow's name, we cannot agree to whom the pater- 
noſter ſhould be ſaid, He ſaddenly replied, To whom, Sir, fbould it be ſaid, bat unto 
God ? Then ſaid the ſub-prior, Phat ſhall we do with the ſaints? He anſwered, 


Give them Aves and Creeds enow in the devil's name; for that may ſuffice them. 


The anſwer going abroad, many ſaid, that he had given a wiſer deciſion than all 


44 the mn had done with all their diſtinctiais. 


* NOTE, Vor. IV. p. 497. 

E paſſage of Helingſhed, in the Diſcourſe prefixed to his Hiſtory, and which 
ame aſcribe ta Harriſon, is as follows. Speaking of the encreaſe of luxury: 
Neither do I ſpeak this in reproach of any man; God is my judge; but to 
ſhew, that I do rejoice rather to ſee how. God has bleſſed us with his good gifts, 
and to behold how that i a time wherein all things are grown to moſt exceſſive 
ices, we do yet find the means to obtain and atchieve ſuch furniture as hereto- 

re has been impoſſible: There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 


1 remain, which have noted three things to be marvelloaſly altered in England 


within their ſound remembrance. Ore is the multitude of chimdies lately erected; 


whereas in their young days, there were not above two or three, if ſo many, in 


moſt uplandiſh towns of the realm (the religious houſes and manor places of 
their lords always excepted, and peradventure ſome great perſonages) ; but each 
made his fire againſt a reredoſſe in the hall where he dined and dreſſed his meat. 
The ſecond is the great amendment of lodging: For, ſaid they, our fathers and 
we ourſelves have lain full oft upon ſtraw pallettes covered only with a ſheet 
under coverlets made of dagſwaine or hopharlots, (I uſe their own terms) and 


a good round log under their head inſtead of a bolſter. If it were ſo, that 
the father or the good- man of the houſe had a matrels or flotkbed, and thereto 


a lack 


* 


. 
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3 " » the lord of the town: So well weis they contented. Pillows, ſaid they, Wette 8 5 8 
r + _*,- .., thought meet only for women in child- bed: As for ſervants, if they had iny ſheet. | p 
. above them, it was well: For ſeldom bad they any under their bodies to keep 
. them from the pricking-ſtraws, that ran oft through the canvas, and razed f * 
C hardened e The hed wing they. e bs exchngs-of e, 
Fea: 5 ws platers (fo called, T abba, em Tree of Wood) iatd peter, and wobden po % 
53 | joto filver or in. For fo common were all hoces of ihieee peels lo old ume, t | 
*# . b 
r a ſalt). in a good farmer's houſe. Deſcription of Britain, chap. Ne — Again, © 
THe in chap. xvi, In times paſt men vers contented to dwell in hoyſes builded of fallow, - 5 
8 willow, &c. ; ſoYhat the uſe of the oak was in a manner dedicated wholly unto 
©  ehurches, religious houſes, princes palaces, navigation, &c. but now fallow, Sc. 
1 5) are rejected, and nothing but oak any where regarded ; and yet ſee the change, 
for when our houſes were builded of willow, then. had we oaken men; but now | 
that our houſes are come to-be made of oak, our men are not only become willow, | 
but à great many altogether of ſtraw, which is a, ſore alteration. Im theſe the. 
courage of the owner. was a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe. in ſafety; but now. 
de aſſurance of the timber muſt defend the men from robbing, Now have we | 
many chimnies; and yet our tenderlines complaia of rheums, catarrhs, and poles; 3 1 
ten had. we none but reredoſſes, and our heads did never ach. For as the 
| ſmoke in thoſe days. was ſuppoſed. to, be. a ſufficient hardening for the timber of 
the houſe; ſo it was reputed a far better medicine to keep the goodman and his 
family from the quacke or poſe; wherewith, as then, very few were acquainted.. - 
Again, in chap. xviii, Our pewtexers in time paſt employed the uſe of pewter. 
only upon diſkes.and pots, and a few other trifles for ſervice; whereas naw, they 
are grown into ſuch exquiſite cunning, that they can in manner imitate by infu- 
| ſion any form or faſhion of. cup, diſh, falt, or bow! or goblet which is made by. - 
goldſmith's craft, though they be never ſo. curious and very artificially forged.. 
In ſome places beyond the ſea, a- garoiſh of good flat Engliſh pewter (I ſay flat, 
becauſe diſhes and platters in. my. time begin to be made deep and like baſogs 
and are indeed more convenient both. for ſauce and. keeping the meat wot 
Fo - Almolt' eſteemed ſo precious as the like number of, veſſels that are made efj 
3  filver. Jf the reader is curious to Inet the. hours of meals in Queen Ek 
reign, he may learn it from the ſame Author. With us the nobility, gentry 
Qudents do ordinarily go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to ſupper at five, 
| or between five and fix at afternoon. The merchants dine and ſup ſeldom before 
$ . twelve at noon and fix. at night, eſpecially in London. The huſbandmen diode 
ö | alſo at high ngon, as they call it, and ſip at ſeven or eight; but out of term in- 
ns ft our univerſiticy the ſcholars dine at ten, Note, there is Here no mention of breakfoff *- 
” | It was net then wed. Tie authir of a book on health, printed 'in 1628; 8 
Np breokfaſt as a thing proper for young children and very «ld people. 
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